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PREFACE. 

The decision to write this little book was reached in the 
year 1895 under the following circumstances. 

In the month of August 1890, the Rev. J. H. Weeks and 
myself founded the mission station of Monsembe, the first 
attempt made towards the evangelisation of the then 
dreaded cannibal Bangala tribe. The language was 
unknown, and, of course, unreduced. In the process of 
fixing terms and grammatical forms for the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. John, I gathered a number of comparative 
notes from the other languages on the river akin to that 
spoken by the Bangala. Reading Torrend's " Comparative 
Grammar of Bantu languages " suggested the advisability 
of expansion and publication. 

In 1897, the first draft of the book was finished, and I 
hoped to print in 1898, at a juncture in our work in which, 
I think, it would have been specially useful. The languages 
then dealt with were Kongo, Bangi, Lolo, Ngala, Poto, 
and Ngombe. 

Towards the end of 1897, however, I was called to take 
charge of the recently opened mission station at Yakusu, 
near Stanley Falls. Here a new people awaited me 
speaking yet another language. The work of building a 
new station, traversing a new district, learning and reduc- 
ing a new language, absorbed all my time, and publication 
was perforce delayed. I still hoped to publish before 
taking an overdue furlough in 1899, but in the meantime 
had seen the advisability of adding the Lokele language 
spoken in the district. Then the fact that here we had 
reached from the west the region of Arab influence, and 
hence the point whence Swahili is more or less spoken to 
the east coast, practically forced the inclusion of Swahili. 



Returning, in 1901, just previous to Mr Grenfell, who 
was preparing to link up the work of the Baptist Missionary 
Society with that of the Church Missionary Society at 
Lake Albert by way of the River Aruwhimi, I was led to 
consider the possibility of including the Soko language 
spoken by the tribe living about the mouth of that river. 
Forward work in the direction of Lake Albert involves 
such relations with the Basoko tribesmen that they can 
hardly be left untouched. Having some Basoko workmen 
at Yakusu, I have included that language. 

Thus there are nine languages dealt with, six of which 
are new — new, that is, in the sense that whilst some 
translations have appeared in all but Soko, with the exception 
of an elementary primer in Lolo, no grammar has been 
published in any one of them. I had hoped to have dealt 
with sixteen languages, for whilst the book has been in 
preparation, the serious character of the language problem 
as it affects missionary operations, and especially the 
present and prospective work of our own Society on the 
Upper River, has been borne in upon my mind. 

In the early years of our mission work the geographical 
problem bulked large. It was felt, and wisely so, that an 
accurate geographical knowledge of the country was 
essential, in order that those responsible for the 
evangelisation of the Congo regions might occupy those 
points which offered the greatest advantages as centres, 
from which the forces of the King of Kings might conquer 
the land. 

In his many journey on the Peace and Goodwill, Mr 
Grenfell has attacked this problem with such ability and 
pertinacity that no question of moment now remains open. 

Has not the time come when a serious attempt should 
be made to scientifically determine, not only their 
distribution, but also the relative value the several 
languages possess for the purposes of our campaign, so 
that translators may expend their strength only on those 
tongues which offer the greatest likelihood of survival, and 
which can be used over large areas ? 



When it is discovered that a mission station is not so 
well placed as it might have been, those responsible for its 
location cannot but sadly question whether a closer study 
of the conditions before commencing operations might not 
have prevented the mistake. 

Not less sad is it to reflect, that ignorance of the language 
problem may lead to the expenditure of strength on 
languages which are destined to disappear, or are spoken 

by but a very few people. 

In the earlier days of a mission in an unknown country, 
it is practically impossible to avoid some losses of this 
kind ; but a time comes when stock should be taken with 
a view to rectify as far as possible such mistakes, and to 
secure that energy shall be used to the greatest advantage 
in the future. 

Feeling myself the pressure of this problem, and dealing 
as I was with all the languages in which our Society was 
then working, in the year 1898 I determined to do 
something more towards its solution by attempting to 
collect the necessary materials from as many of the 
languages as possible which lie along the likeliest line of 
advance. 

I set to work and gathered at Yakusu a number of boys 
speaking the languages of the tribes on the Lower 
Aruwhimi, such as the Bangba and the Babale, also the 
Wamanga tribe on the Lindi, and the Bakusu, a tribe 
living near Nyangwe. I made some notes also of the 
languages spoken by the Turumbu, the Foma, the Bakumu, 
and the Wagenya, all tribes within our reach in the 
neighbourhood of Stanley Falls. 

As this work had to be done, however, whilst I was 
learning the Lokele language for evangelistic and trans- 
lation purposes, as well as building my own dwelling house, 
furlough came before I had collected sufficient material for 
my purpose, and the boys went back to their homes. 

Since my return, building, translating and other 
missionary work have so absorbed my time that I have been 
unable to call the lads together again. 



Thus part of my plan has been dropped. Had I been 
able to include the above languages, I should then have 
dealt with most of the languages that the B. M. S. is likely 
to work in for the next few years on the Upper River. I 
should then have ventured to state some facts as to the 
distribution of the languages, and drawn some deductions 
as to their relative values, and, perhaps, have made some 
suggestions. 

As it is, some points are fairly clear to my own mind ; 
but as at present I am unable to place all the material 
upon which such opinions are based before my brethren, 
I deem it wise to withhold them. 

I think it is a piece of work that needs to be done, and 
it is just possible that such arrangements may be made as 
will enable me to take up this task again ; but as it would 
take some time to gather the lads again even were I free 
to begin at once, I feel there is not sufficient reason to 
longer delay the publication of the material already 
prepared which is ample for the purpose for which it was 
at first designed. 

Already it has been delayed long enough, and I cannot 
hope that the long delay means fewer mistakes, for at 
Yakusu I have been unable to keep in touch with speakers 
of the languages spoken lower down, and, as will have 
been seen, the work in the new languages now included 
has been done in the odd times that could be snatched 
between the demands of other pressing duties. 

No one will expect to find, in a book of this size, and in 
one intended to serve the purposes of an Introductory 
Handbook, all the forms of all the languages fully dealt 
with. 

I have tried to treat all the principal features, and trust 
that not many forms of first importance have been missed ; 
alternative and supplementary constructions men must 
add for themselves from the books published in several of 
the languages, and by contact with the people. 

I am indebted to the late Rev. W. H. White for the 
use of his Ngombe slips of words ; and my thanks are due 



to the Rev. W. L. Forfeitt for sending me an Upoto lad 
in 1895 ; and also to Mr D. Dron for superintending the 
printing and binding, which have been done by the native 
lads at Bolobo under his charge. 

I have consulted most of the books which have 
appeared in the Upper River languages, but have 
depended largely on the lads I was able to secure from 
each of the districts. 

Of the Lower Congo language, I know practically 
nothing at first hand, and am greatly indebted to 
Mr Bentley for permission to use his work ; I have confined 
my attention to his Grammar and New Testament. 

He will understand that difference of statement was 
conditioned by the inclusion of other languages. , 

The books consulted on the general subject make too 
long a list for detailed mention ; I am indebted to Bleek, 
Appleyard, Krapf, Kolbe, Steere, etc., and, above all, to 
Torrend. I take this occasion to acknowledge my 
obligation to the latter author, especially for suggestion as 
to arrangement. 

The first purpose of the book is missionary, and I trust 
it may prove useful and suggestive to my brethren 
working in the Congo Mission field, and as the languages, 
for the most part, are spoken in that section of the 
Bantu language field which is least known, I am not 
without hope that it may serve the cause of philology. 

Walter H. Stapleton. 



YakUSU, May i^j. 



INTRODUCTION. 

For twenty-four years the Baptist Missionary Society 
has persisted in its endeavour to evangelize its way from 
the West Coast of Africa along the banks of the Congo 
River, planting station after station in the chain which 
linked up with the stations planted by the Church 
Missionary Society from the East Coast through Uganda, 
will complete a line of mission stations right across the 
heart of the Dark Continent, — the line dreamed of by 
Krapf. 

This enterprise has necessitated the reducing of a new 
language at almost every successive step. 

The difficulties of such a work, in a country so 
unhealthy as the Congo basin has proved to be, are 
sufficiently obvious. 

Of the number of men who prove capable of lengthy 
service, a very large proportion are at one and the same 
time translating the same books into different languages. 
At the present time agents of the Society are at work on 
no fewer than five distinct translations on the Upper 
River. It has been felt that these languages differ from 
each other to a degree which makes separate translations 
inevitable, at least for one generation. 

Am I wrong, however, in suggesting that this conclusion 
has been assumed rather than proved ? And, even if this 
much be granted, are the differences so great that all these 
separate translations must be perpetuated ? Are the 
numbers of the people speaking each of these languages 
large enough to justify the expenditure of time, energy, 
and money this would involve ? Moreover, is it not a fact 
that more than one of these languages is spoken by a 
small and rapidly diminishing number of people, whilst 



inland are larger peoples speaking different languages ? 
Are these inland peoples to be forced to learn the 
languages of their dying riverine neighbours, or, on the 
other hand, is it conceivable that a separate translation for 
each of these peoples should be prepared ? Does not this 
latter alternative open up before us an utterly 
impracticable policy, seeing that it would involve, say, from 
twenty to thirty translations for the work of the Upper 
River? And with regard to the former alternative, are 
there not many indications which go to shew that it will 
be quite beyond our power to keep the riverine languages 
in being along the river itself? How can we expect then to 
force these languages on inland peoples ? 

I put these questions with some diffidence, for we 
missionaries are notoriously sensitive on language matters. 
I know, however, that not all the members of the staff are 
free from heartsearching on these points. 

Moreover, the question, by no means a simple one 
before, is becoming vastly more complicated by the 
changes rapidly coming about due to the assumption of 
authority over the Congo basin by the government of the 
Congo Independent State, and what the next few years 
may bring it is difficult to foresee. 

The policy adopted by the Government of manning its 
posts in the several districts by soldiers and their wives 
drawn from other tribes, the planting out of instruction 
camps containing soldiers gathered from all parts, with 
the mixed communities which grow up around them, 
together with the passing to and fro of steamers with their 
mixed crews, are producing changes in the riverine 
languages of the Upper River at a rate undreamt of ten 
years ago. 

Already the Bangi language, the Lolo language spoken 
about Coquillahetville and the mouth of the Lulanga 
River, the Ngala language, the Poto language, and the 
Soko language may be said to be in the melting pot. Put 
with this such a fact as that mentipned by Mr Whitehead 
in the preface to his " Bobangi Grammar and Dictionary " — 



"the representatives of the original tribe are fast 
disappearing, and the few that remain may be counted on 
the fingers ;" so that the so-called Bobangi tribe of to-day- 
is made up of their slave descendants and strangers more 
or less incorporated, and the nature of the coming problem 
may be seen. 

As far as I have observed, the tendencyof the translators 
is to emphasise the peculiarities of the several languages 
with which they respectively deal, and revisions throw out 
these peculiarities into stronger relief. As the result of 
these two opposing tendencies, it would seem highly 
probable that in a few years we shall be face to face with 
a situation in which the separate translations made for 
the several districts will be divorced from the language 
spoken by the people for whom they were made, 
and daily becoming more widely separated from each 
other, whilst the current speech amongst these several 
peoples will be gradually approximating to a common 
form. 

It is always easier to point out a difficulty than to 
suggest a remedy. I hope, however, my brethren will 
bear with me if I venture to suggest that a change of 
conditions demands a change of policy. 

In the early years of work on the Upper River we had 
to get a footing in the best places open to us, and naturally 
we attacked the languages spoken in the immediate 
neighbourhood of our stations. 

Owing to Mr Grenfell's intimate knowledge of the river, 
it is clear that we secured our centres generally in the best 
languages. Now, however, these languages have not the 
stability they once had ; the original language barriers are 
fast breaking down, and the riverine tribes are steadily 
diminishing in numbers ; whilst the inland peoples, 
inaccessible in the early days, are now accessible on every 
hand. The policy of working in the one language spoken 
by the riverine peoples near the several stations, was the 
only policy possible under the old conditions ; now it would 
seem that the time has come for taking a broader view of 



the language problem — to attack it, that is, by the 
comparative method. 

Do not the present conditions demand that we should 
study all the languages we can reach with a view to 
learning their inter-relations and gathering them into 
groups, and then that we should seek the common basis of 
the several groups with a view to a translation for the 
group ? 

By keeping a firm grip on the good points which are the 
common property of the several groups, we may hope, 
perhaps, to conserve most of them, and to exercise some 
controlling influence on the forces that arc making for 
change, and thus to produce translations, which, while 
shorn of some of the features peculiar to several of the 
languages we may be sorry to lose, will cover a very much 
larger area than any one at present in use. 

To conserve all the peculiarities of the several languages 
I am convinced is beyond us, and in attempting it we may 
lose, yea, will surely lose, much of the common good in 
the general break up which appears to be inevitable. 

In view of the immense difficulty of the language 
problem on the Upper River, I would venture, with all 
respect, to suggest to the brethren working in this part of 
the great Mission field, that the day of isolated effort and 
the emphasing of points of difference in the several 
languages should be hastened out with all despatch, and the 
day of collaboration and the emphasising of points of 
agreement welcomed in. 

I offer this little Handbook as an elementary attempt to 
deal with the Congo languages in a comparative way, and 
its first purpose will be secured if it should initiate a 
movement towards the solution of this important and 
difficult problem. I can but feel that an unbiassed study 
of the Upper River languages here dealt with will shew that 
their points of agreement are many more in number, and 
of greater importance, than we have been accustomed to 
think ; and it must not be overlooked that jn all probability 
they belong to. several groups, and differ from each other 



as mlich, perhaps, as any of the languages vve shall nQed.to 
study, will be found »to. differ from any of these. Grouping, 
with' a viewjto the reduction of the number of ne<;es§4ry 
tiattslfltionrs, I am donvinoed is- a practicable poliqy, and jjt 
]Sf'at least* a conceivable thing, that the adoptipn of tjhia 
policy might lead to a.' common translation for a very wide 
area. " • 

Another difficulty is the effective manning of the sever-al 
Stations- in the different languages, A senior missionz^ry js 
Compelled, , maybe, to take furlough earlier than was 
expected, he leaves one or two colleagues youqg ^nd 
comparatively inexperienced, it is thought wise for another 
man to be sent along. But this helper is going to a new. 
language. He. roay be compelled to stay six, it maybe 
twelvemonths, he does not know, and hardly feels inclined to 
make a very serious study of the new language. : Other 
gaps made by death and compulsory retirement must he 
temporally, filled, and a man is moved along from another 
station aild another language. I hope such brethren may 
find tijis.book helpful, I have endeavoured to prepare it so 
that a missionary going from any one of the languages to 
another may approach the new one through the niedium 
of his own. 

Again, removals from the field by death and illnesg 
make a constant stream of new missionaries necessary, and 
piost of these ?ire drawn from the ranks of men who enter 
pur college$.with.a view to this particular field, . . 

Whan I. was a student in Bristol college preparing for 
work on the Congo, the fact that the average ter^n of 
service wa^ so .shqrt caused me to wonder, often, whethar 
I owght not to be studying, at least, the theory of the 
langwaige-at home. I know that this question has exercised 
th^,' mincjs.j.of other missionary students, and of some 
few pf the .pmfessors of our colleges. The sufficient, but 
not satisfying answer to such questioning hitherto has been, 
that not one but a number of languages is spoken over the, 
area covered by our mission on the Congo, and one did not, 
yea, could not know, even up to the hoiir of departure. 



which one he might be called upon to learn, and no book 
covering the several languages was published. 

In my time one could obtain from the Mission house 
Mr. Bentley's " Kongo Grammar and Dictionarj^' but this 
deals with the language spoken in the cataract region only, 
now one could also obtain Mr. Whitehead's ''Bobangi 
Grammar and Dictionary" but this again deals with but 
one of the other languages, and I believe I am right in 
inferring that the appetite of the average student is not 
voracious enough to lead him to study seriously and 
voluntarily a language he may never need to learn. For 
the enthusiastic philologist there is Bleek*s " Comparative 
Grammar of South African languages," but this book, 
incomparable as far as it goes, is but a fragment, is 
altogether too technical for ordinary missionary purposes, 
and, moreover, it does not deal with Congo languages to 
any helpful extent. 

Still, the question as to whether it may not be advisable 
for missionary students preparing for work in this difficult 
field to make themselves acquainted with the principles of 
the Congo languages in the healthful surroundings of the 
mother country remains, and fourteen years experienceon the 
field has strengthened my conviction that it would be well 
for them to do so.* The book has been the one thing 
lacking, and I have here endeavoured to supply the need, 
and I am hoping that men, who are preparing for work on 
the Congo, will find a Comparative Handbook dealing with 
all the languages spoken in the Mission worth study, so 
that they may get a grip of the elementary principles of 
the Congo languages, which will be helpful to them wherever 
they go, and of which they will find illustrations drawn from 
any one or more of them which they may require to learn. 

Further, as there are regions yet unoccupied, we may 
expect that our Society will attack yet other unknown 

*See a striking article by Dr W. St. Clair Tisdall in the "Church Missionary 
Intelligencer" for August 1903, p.p. 569-75, advocating this view, and a 
unanimous recommendation of the Quinquennial Conference of the C. M. S., 
at Madras Dec. 1902, in support of this policy. 
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languages, and again, I hope that the brethren who may 
be called to do this new work may find some help in the 
fixing of forms, by comparing them with those which have 
been gathered from the nine languages here dealt with. 

These are the points I have had before me in preparing 
the book, and the purpose, of course, has practically 
determined the arrangement. 

The book falls naturally into two divisions, ist Grammar 
and Composition, 2nd Comparative Vocabulary. 

After the Alphabet, which gives signs for all the simple 
sounds in use, and a note on the composition of syllables 
and another on accent, follows a section which deals with 
the main principles of word and sentence structure 
characteristic of the Bantu languages. I have endeavoured 
to present these as simply as possible, and to treat of them 
more fully than is usual with a book of this size, for if 
these principles are once firmly grasped, no one of these 
languages should present any great difficulty. In the 
following sections on the different parts of speech examples 
from each of the languages are brought together, and their 
main agreements and differences pointed out. I have 
made no attempt to keep etymology and syntax apart, it 
seemed better to deal with the several points as they arose, 
to save cross reference. The last two chapters of 
Part I give some Native Stories and examples of Scripture 
translation to shew the order of sentences. 

Throughout Part i Ngala has been taken as the standard 
language, and examples the source of which is not 
indicated, are taken from that language. 

Part 2 comprises notes on the extent and content of 
words in the several languages, followed by a Comparative 
Vocabulary containing some 800 words culled from each 
of the languages. The principle of selection has been to 
choose those words which would shew best the interchange of 
letters, and at the same time form a fair working 
vocabulary for a beginner. 

I must confess that I have found it no easy task to 
select and arrange my materials, and it is too much to 



hope that all will find the arrangement adopted quite 
satisfactory, and doubtless some will think that some 
points dealt with are of less importance than others 
which 'find no place. 

I have thought that some men may not feel inclined to 
study the whole book, though they may like to see what 
is said of the particular language in which they are 
interested. To make reference as easy as possible to these 
brethren I have used generally short paragraphs, and, 
wherever the design of the book admitted of it, I have set 
out separately, and as clearly as possible, the different 
points as they affect the individual languages. Subheads 
have to a large extent been avoided, the paragraphs are 
separately numbered, and a very full analysis of the 
contents, giving practically the gist of every paragraph, 
stands at the head of the book. 

With this complete analysis a detailed Alphabetical 
index is unneccessary, but an index alphabetically 
arranged of the General Subjects will be found iat 
the end. 

The numbers used in the list of contents and the index, 
and those placed in brackets for purpose of reference 
throughout the book, mark paragraphs, and not pages, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

I have found it even more difficult to come to any 
definite decision as to the spelling of words, especially so 
with regard to the ending vowels, and, in some cases, the 
initial consonants. Experience has shewn that in every 
case where several men attack, at or about one and the 
same time, an unreduced language, there will be great 
diversity of opinion on the question of spelling. Not only 
so, but they who have watched the several books that 
have appeared the past few years in the Upper River 
languages will know that such ordinary words as tongue, 
eye, etc., have been spelt several ways by the same man in 
succeeding books. The word for tongue for instance has 
been spelt lulimu, lolimu, lolimo, lolemo, lulemu, and 
now would seem to be settling down at lolemu. So of 



eye. It has been spelt in one language disu, diso^ lisu, 

Hso. Not only so, but a man's colleagues have been 

surprised more than once to find, that after he had stuck 

out for an o ending against the strong opinions of 

others, he has suddenly written u to the words in dispute, 

and in many others where his colleagues would write o, 

and so on. I can remember when the letter i was written 

as the ending vowel of many words which are now spelt 

with an e, and the question now arises whether the 

fashionable e has not*usurped in many cases the place of i. 

So with u. For a long time this was a favourite ending 

letter, then u was discarded almost entirely in favour of 0, 

now u has come to its own again in many words. 

Speaking generally, the time, perhaps, has hardly come 

for definite fixity of spelling, we must be content to 

tolerate some differences of opinion until we have grown 

a body of native scholars. Whilst such diversity of 

opinion exists amongst men who have given their 

missionary years to one language, no one will suppose that 

I am able to give forms which will be acceptable to all. 

My time of contact with the speakers of the several 

languages was not long enough, nor was I able to meet a 

sufficient number to gain an authoritative opinion, it must 

be left to the men who bring out the definitive 

translations and dictionaries to decide between the relative 

claims of d and 1, b and w, o and u, e and i, etc., for 

literary purposes ; those who know best the general condition 

of language work on the Upper River will, I doubt not, be 

the most lenient in their judgment in this matter. I have 

been more concerned to get at grammatical forms and 

construction. 

Moreover, I realise that my book to be of real service 
would need to be used in conjunction with the translations 
issued in the several languages, hence I took, generally, 
examples from the books in use. But as I have been 
gathering for some years, and the changes in spelling 
above referred to have been going on the whole time, I am 
afraid that inconsistencies in spelling will easily be noted 



in the examples given. I trust my brethren will see that 
this is the almost inevitable result of the situation, and 
realise that my purpose would be best served by 
accepting wherever possible the forms in use. 

I found some difficulty also in deciding on the names of 
the various languages. On the East coast the matter 
appears generally to be simple enough. The name of the 
people is distinguished by the prefix Wa,- the name of the 
language by the prefix Ki-, Waswahili, the Svvahili people ; 
Kiswahili, the Swahili language j or as in Uganda, 
Baganda, the people of Uganda ; Luganda, their language. 
No such rule obtains in the Congo region. The Bobangi 
people call their language Lo Bobangi, which is merely an 
abbreviated expression for Lokota lo Bobangi, the 
speech of the Bobangi, as is Ja Bangala for Dikoli ja 
Bangala, the speech of the Bangala people. 

Finally I decided to follow Cust's rule and take the 
stem of the name of the people as the name of their 
language. 

The eight Congo languages dealt with are spoken over 
a territory reaching from the mouth of the Congo River 
to Stanley Falls, a length of some 1300 miles, with a 
breadth varying from the hundred miles or more covered 
by the Kongo language, to the mere fringe of river bank 
to which the Upoto people are confined by their Ngombe 
neighbours. 

In the five Appendices following the Comparative 
Vocabulary, I have brought together a few notes on some 
languages and dialects of which I could not gather 
enough to deal with in the body of the book, and am not 
likely to work at again ; my materials in the Stanley 
Falls and Aruwhimi languages I am reserving, as should 
the way open it is likely I can gather all I need of 
these languages later. 

The following are the nine languages dealt with : — 

KONGO. 

Mr Bentley says that he found but little difficulty in 
laaking himself understood when speaking the language 



represented in his book from Loango to the border of 
Angola, and from the coast to within 15 miles of Stanley 
Pool. There are many dialects spoken by the people 
themselves, some of which he describes as harsh and 
uncouth and restricted to small districts. It seems fair to 
say, that with considerable dialectical variations, this 
language is spoken over the whole of this large district. 
(Following the river inland Teke is spoken on the South 
bank from Stanley Pool to the junction of the Kasai with 
the Congo, and on the North bank to some miles eastwards 
of this point. See Appendix i). 

BANGI. 
This language is spoken by the Bobangi who occupy 
both banks of the river from the points just mentioned as 
the limits of the Bateke, up to and including Irebo, a 
distance roughly speaking of 200 miles. It is generally 
conceded that these people have not long occupied their 
present settlements, and the affinities of the languages 
spoken by the peoples dwelling. behind them on the south 
bank are not yet known. It seems most likely that the 
Bobangi came from the North bank, probably from between 
the Sanga and the west bank of the Mobangi, some, maybe, 
also from settlements on the East bank of that river. 

LOLO. 

" The Balolo occupy the country which lies in the great 
bend of the Congo where it crosses the Equator northwards. 
The Balolo seem to touch the Congo only at one point at 
Coquilhatville, but access to their country can be had by 
the Juapa, Ikelemba, and Lulanga Rivers, besides 
tributaries of these Rivers ; and their language is understood 
even on the Upper reaches of the Lomami " (Eddie). How 
far the dialect of Lolo given in this book (generally known 
as Lu-nkundu) reaches is not known, but it is probable 
that Lolo in its different dialects is spoken by a greater 
number of people (with the possible exception of Ngombc) 
than is any other Upper River language. 

(At the mouth of the Lulanga River is a settlement of 
mixed peoples, Bangala, Balolo, etc. The main dialect spoken 



is called Eleko, it has most affinity with Bang! in Grawmar, 
and with Ngala and Lolo in vocabulary.) •. • / 

NGALA, *• • 

Bangala is a name originally given by the Bdbangl 
traders of Irebo to a people who reached them first from 
the settlement of Mangala, who call themselves Boloki in 
one district, Liboko in another, Mbala in another. Barigala 
is a convenient name to describe them as a whole, further 
it has thoroughly passed into State and native nomenclature. 
Like the Bobangi they are a riverine people (though they 
do much more agriculture and less trkding) and like thehi 
have not occupied their present settlements very long. 
They occupy both banks of the River from Lulanga Ufi to 
Ikunungii, a distance of 150 miles. Native informants. tell 
me they came out on to the main River from the Mobangi 
by way of the Ngiri, and they account for dialeoticiail 
diff<^rences by saying they came out in detachments, and 
that different inland peoples, who previously occupied- the 
land between the Mobangi and the Cong6, joined the 
various sections. 

The dialect chosen and called Ngala is spoken by the 
Boloki who occupy the settlements of Mangala, Monsembi, 
(and passing over Liboko) Mobeka on the North bank ; 
Bolombo, Dibulula and Bokombi on the South bank. The 
chief men at Lulongo on the Lulanga River also are Boloki, 
and the districts of the Baloi, Ban ton i and Bampondo on 
the west bank of the Mobangi in French Congo, coulcj, 
I believe, be evangelised by this language. 

POTO. 

This language is spoken by the people of Upoto in 
2° 71 N. The settlements at Umangi below Upoto, with 
Budza, Irengi, etc., on the south bank are occupied by the 
same people, but considerable divergencies obtain in the 
language spoken at these various places. 

NGOMBE, 

The Ngombc language dealt with in this book is spoken 
by the inland folk behind the Upoto settlements. 'But 
little is known of this people (though one hears of Ngombe 



everywhere above Irebo) and it is impossible to say how far 
this language extends. They cover the high land between 
Upoto and the Mungala River, Ngombe also occupy the 
country between the south bank of the Congo and the 
Lopori. Ngombe are also found behind Lulanga. On a 
trip up the Mobangi in 1897 I noted a settlement on the 
east bank of the river at Nche, and in several places 
heard of Ngombe living inland on both banks. The 
exploration of the country occupied by this people to settle 
the problem of their distribution, and the still more difficult 
task of discovering whether or no one dialect can be found 
which would serve to evangelise the whole, or the greater 
part, of such a widely scattered tribe, is a piece of work 
which badly needs doing. 

SOKO, 
The Soko language is spoken by the tribe living about 
the mouth of the Aruwhimi River and having several 
settlements also on the south bank, notably Barumbu, 
Bafamba, and Bosomela, etc. The Basoko people living to 
the east of the Aruwhimi mouth speak a slightly different 
dialect, due to contact with Turumbu and Lokele people. 

KELE. 

The Kele language is spoken by perhaps the largest of 
the purely riverine tribes. Their settlements occupy both 
banks of the Congo from a little distance west of the 
Lomami river (and a few settlements in that river also) to 
Yatumbu which lies some two miles inside the mouth of 
the Lindi River within eight miles of Stanley Falls. 

This language is used by the Turumbu, the Foma, and 
the Bakumu for trading purposes, and is thus more or less 
known by these inland peoples. 

SWAHILL 
This is the language, which, first spoken on the mainland 
opposite the island of Zanzibar on the east coast, has been 
carried right into the heart of Africa by halfcaste Arabs, 
and in a mutilated form has become the lingua franca of 
the eastern half of Central Africa. 

Note, See appendices for location of speakers of the other dialects. 
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COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 



J 



CHAPTER I. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



A. The Alphabet. 

I. Comprises twenty-six letters. The following table 
gives the approximate pronunciation in English with 
native examples : — 





English. 




Examples. 


a 


as a in father. 


mali, 


oil. 


b 


,, b ,, doat. 


bieka, 


food. 


c 


,, ts ,, nuts. 


ncu, 


fish (Bangi). 


ch 


,, ch ,, cA\irch, 


acha, 


to tear (Kele). 


d 


,, d ,, ^one. 


ndemo, 


tongues. 


e 


„ e „ btft. 


bete, 


to beat. 


f 


„ f ,,/ate. 


fusa, 


to hoe. 


8: 


„ g ,i^te. 


iigubu, 


hippopotamus. 


'{ 


„ h ,, //at (m Kele and 






Ngombe). 


hai, 


quietly (Kele). 


,, ch ,, loc/i (in Soko). 


he, 


he (Soko). 


• 

1 


,, i ,, machine. 


hkongo, 


spear. 


• 

) 


„ j „yoy. 


jata, 


to walk. 


k 


»» '^ >» K^y* 


kunda, 


to bury. 


1 


„ 1 „ /et. 


lela, 


to cry. 


m 


,, m ,, ///an, la.mh. 


momboto 


, a seed. 


n 


,, n ,, //ail» a;it. 


ntina. 


inner room. 


o 


,, oil ,, bought. 


boka, 


to stop. 


P 


t9 p >»/ay- 


pela, 


to grasp. 


r 


„ r „ bury. 


sukari, 


sugar (Swahili). 


s 


„ s ,, see. 


solo, 


to choose. 


sh 


,, sh ,, s/mt. 


shondo, 


axe (Kele). 


t 


„ t ,, /ake. 


toma, 


to send. 


u 


,, oo ,,* ioo\. 


luka, 


lo paddle. 


▼ 


,, V „ z/ale. 


vala, 


to scrape (Kongo). 


w 


,, w ,, walk. 


wala. 


to scrape. 


y 


,y y „^et. 


yela, 


to bring. 


X 


„ z „ «eal. 


linzanza, 


a tin. 

A 



2. There are four diphthongs : — 





English. 




Examples. 


• 


as ai in aisle. - 


epai, 


part. 


au 


,, ow ,, nozv. 


bolau, 


goodness. 


ei 


», ay M PV- 


munkei, 


egg. 


eu 


„ ew ,, fezv. 


beu. 


raw. 



3. The vowels have both a long and a short sound ; 
indeed the letters e and o may be said each to have three or 
four sounds shading off into each other. I have made no 
attempt to differentiate these : native pronunciation is not 
constant. No learner of a Bantu language must trust to 
grammars and dictionaries for pronunciation, but learn it by 
contact with native speakers in the towns. 

4. The precise area of sound to be covered by each of 
several of the consonants has to be arbitrarily fixed, as they 
are not divided from each other by sharply defined 
boundaries ; thus in Ngala likolo or dikolo, above; the verb 
to lioe is fusa, pusa, pfusa in the mouths of different 
speakers ; in Lolo, Ngala, and Ngombe / is often 
pronounced like r as boboro or bobolo, cowardice ; the 
names of three Basoko workmen at Yakusu are 
pronounced indifferently — Digwoso, Dikwoso ; Dikwulu, 
Digbulu ; Bofofolo, Bopopolo ; so in my Kele notebook I 
find the word lor foolish person written efefe, epepe, ebebe ; 
so tangwa, tangba, to depart ; kwa, kba, as. These 
differences are largely due to the habits of filing the front 
teeth, carrying a dog*s tooth in a hole pierced in the upper 
lip, 'scoring designs on both lips with a knife or sharp 
stone, inserting a grass stalk through the cartilage of the 
nose, etc. The rule I have followed in regard to these 
more changeable consonants is to write / whenever the 
sound approximates to the sound associated with that letter, 
reserving d and r for the definite sounds represented by 
these letters. So with the sound which oscillates between 
w and b ; \ have given b a precise value as shewn in the 
table, and used w to cover any variation of that sound 
towards the w. So with / and f. Any sound ranging 
between/ and /"which is not distinctly/ is written/. 



H in Soko is very variable. It represents a dropped 
consonant, generally k or g, and is often pronounced as 
though in combination with one or the other of these letters. 
Translators may find it advisable to write kh^ gh^ etc. 

ON SYLLABLES, 

5. Every syllable ends in a vowel. 

The labial in appears to shut the final syllable of a few 
words when those words stand alone or at the end of a 
clause, Libum, abdomen (Ngala) ; zom, ten (Bangi) ; bosai 
bokam, my finger (Lolo). In these cases a vowel has been 
dropped, and is usually restored when other words follow, 
as libumu linene, a large abdomen, 

6. The juxtaposition of consonants is conditioned by 
the rule that only such consonants can come together as 
will combine with the following vowel to form one 
syllable. 

{a) N' can stand before r, c/i^ d, gj, k, s, sh, t, .c. 

EX, — Ncu, y?J^ (Bangi); ndelo, a boundary; ngolu, mercy; njo, a 
snake ; nkoi, a leopard ; nsusu, a fowl; linganza, a tin : etc. 

{b) M can stand before b,f,p, v, 

^X— Mbula, rain; mfika, a pillow (Kongo); mpo, arat : mvu, a 
year (Kongo). 

{c) The semi-vowels w and y can follow homogeneous 
consonants. 

£A".— Kwa, to fall; mbwa, a dog; ngwa, an adze; nyoli, a bitd; 
ngyela, an illness (Kongo). 

id) In Kongo the noun prefix mu- has become 
contracted into n- before a number of stems. This n can 
combine with /— nlele, a doth; also with a;— nwandi, 
a striker, 

(e) In Ngombe the following combinations are freely 
used ;—ngb, gb, kb ; lingbengbo, a bat ; gbulu, a door ; 
kboto, soil. Compare also ngbaka, a council house (Kele) ; 
gboma, to bark (Ngala) ; bingbele, cassava bread (Bangi)! 

A2 



' 7- The combinations made by the nasal standing before 
other consonants at the head of the syllable look very 
awkward to the beginner, but are not difficult to pronounce. 
It has been pointed out that a parallel may easily be found 
in English if we divide up words somewhat differently to 
the ordinary manner, thus nke is pronounced as in donkey 
when divided thus do-nkey^ nso as in co-nso-nant (Bentley's 
Grammar p. 519). This holds true when the preceding 
vowel is a long one ; if a short one the nasal appears to 
belong partly to both syllables in pronunciation as 
likon-ngo. Sometimes on the Upper River a faint vowel 
sound may be heard before the nasal which commences 
one of these combinations as njaso, palavers^ or injaso; 
ngbaka, a council house, or ingbaka (Kele). 

B. On Accent. 

8. In the Congo languages the main accent falls on the 
initial syllable of the stem. When more than two syllables, 
whether radical or derivative, follow the accented syllable a 
secondary and weaker accent falls on the penult. 

£X— Bapjdang^^uii, they haive scattered; but bapklang^anUca, they 
scattered, 

{a) When the prefix attached to a stem consists of a 
nasal only, for the purposes of accent it is regarded as 
belonging to the syllable to which it is joined. 

EX, — liikpati, a sheep ; a-mbe-ti, he beat me = a-m-be-tL 

(b) When in a dissyllabic word, a prefix other than the 
nasal takes the accent, it will be found generally that the 
vowel of the prefix has combined with, or been dropped 
before, an initial vowel of the stem. 

£X— Miu, eyes = ma-iu ; mumbUy nests = ma-umbu ; minu, flesh 
= mi-inu. 

Note. — There are some apparent exceptions to this rule, 
as kulu, leg (Kongo), bato, people (Bangi). It is highly 
probable, however, that these were dissyllabic stems origin- 
ally ; in the Soko language I find ba-ito, people. 
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(c) In a few cases the accent is shifted to mark a 
grammatical distinction, as in owangekCi fear not (Kele), 
distinguishing the Neg. Imp. from the Affirm. Subjunct, 
owangeke, t fiat you may fear. 

9. In Svvahili the main accent falls on the penult. 

Note. — Kele has borrowed some words from Swahili, and in a few cases these 
words have not yet been brought under the rule of accent which obtains in 
Kele, but may be heard with the main accent falling on the penult. 



CHAPTER II. 



A. Characteristic Features. 

10. Three characteristic features of Bantu speech are 
considered in this chapter as a necessary introduction 
to the sections which deal with the different parts of 
speech in detail. 

{a) Its agglutinative method of word structure. 

{b) Its use of the prefix as the agent of grammatical 
concord between the noun and all words which have to 
agree with it. 

{c) The far-reaching character of the phonetic changes 
which occur mainly in the grammatical elements of the 
language, due generally to the incompatibility of letters 
brought together in the varied combinations of these 
elements with the root and with each other. 

B. Word Structure. 

11. The languages of the Bantu family belong to the 
class generally called agglutinative — a term covering all 
those languages which agree in forming their words by 
glueing a prefix or a suflfix to the root, as the noun bo-ta, 
gun^ is formed from the root ta by prefixing bo-, and the 
applicative verb kang-ela, to hold for^ is made up of the 
root kang and the suffix -ela. Moreover, these two 



elements, the one radical, the other formative, do not 
coalesce so as to from one integral word ; the grammatical 
element does not become merged in the root, but the two 
parts which make up the word are distinctly separable the 
one from the other. 

12. The languages of this class are thus separated on 
the one hand from isolating languages such as Chinese, in 
which the word bears no sign of grammatical character, 
and is defined as noun, verb, or adjective by its position in 
the sentence ; and on the other hand from the inflectional 
languages like English, in which the two elements of 
which the word is composed have become so closely 
welded together as to be no longer separable, the 
grammatical character of the word in some cases being 
defined by a phonetic change in the root vowel, as 
*^sing," "song." 

1 3. Bantu words, then, are formed compounds consisting 
of at least two elements — the one radical, which conveys the 
central or fundamental idea ; the other formative, which 
indicates a limitation or application of the idea, and so 
defines the grammatical character of the word. Most roots 
will admit of the addition of more than one formative, 
element ; indeed one root may appear bearing six or more 
prefixes and suffixes, which have been successively joined 
to the root to indicate as many modifications of the 
central idea. The most elaborate of these compounded 
forms, however, will readily take to pieces. The root may 
be stripped of these modifying syllables in the order in 
which they are built into the structure ; and the individual 
form and force of each of these elements can be distinctly 
defined. Thus ebakoleli is the name given by the Bangala 
to the nail-puller^ an instrument brought in by the white 
man with the boxes of food imported from Europe. The 
word is made up as follows — bak-a is a simple verb, 
signifying to put together; -ola suffixed to the root marks 
a reversal of the idea ; bakola, to take apart something 
previously put togetJter. The suffix -ela again adds a 
prepositional idea with^ etc., thus bakolela, to take apart 
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with something a thing previously put together. The past 
tense of this verb is bakoleli. By prefixing e- the noun 
IS formed which signifies the instrument by which the 
action denoted by the verb is performed ; then ebakoleli, 
tlie instrument zvith which something previously put together 
is taken apart^ lit. a nail-puller, 

14. Parallel forms are fairly common in English, as 
un-love-lyy un-truth-ful-ly^ etc.; the tendency in English, 
however, is to efface the joints of its compounds and to 
make its words single entities; as hussif= housewife, 
lord = loaf-ward, woman = wif-man. The Bantu speaker, as 
it were, retains a consciousness of his grammar; he is 
continually taking his compounds apart, arranging the 
prefixes and suffixes in different combinations with the 
root. To facilitate this process the root is kept intact, and 
the formative elements are so loosely joined to the root as 
to be easily separated at will. To borrow an illustration — 
** The difference between English and any Bantu language 
is somewhat the same as between good and bad mosaic ; 
the English words seem made of one piece, the Bantu words 
clearly shew the sutures where the small stones are 
cemented together." 



C. Word Derivation. 

15. The flexibility, richness, and precision of expression 
noted in most Bantu grammars as characteristic of these 
languages are largely due to the wonderful facility with 
which derivatives are obtained from the various roots by 
this agglutinative process. For example — Kang-a is the 
simplest form of the verb to tie ; kang must be regarded 
as the root not being further reducible. By adding suffixes 
to this root new verbs are derived having modified 
meanings— causative, reciprocal, etc.; these derived verbs 



are all subject to the same inflexions of tense, etc., as the 
simple verb. 

1 6. EX. — Simple verb: kangfa, to tie. 

Pass, verb : kangema, to be tied, 

Appl. verb : kangela, to tic for ^ by^ etc. 

Recip. verb : kang^ana, to tie each otJier. 

Causative verb : kang^ to cause to tie, 

Revers. verb : kangfola, to untie. 
Etc. etc. 

These may be termed primary derivatives, as they are 
formed by the addition of a single element to the root ; 
but it is obvious that, as we can add a prepositional idea 
to the simple notion tie and make to tie for, so we can 
add that idea to the passive idea and make to be tied for, 
or to the reciprocal idea and make to tie each other with. 
Now any combination of the simple notion expressed by 
the root with the idea expressed by these suffixes, which is 
logically possible, is capable of grammatical expression in 
Bantu by joining the several suffixes in different 
combinations with the root. Here are a few secondary 
derivatives : — 



17. EX, — Pass. Appl. verb : kangemela, to be tied for, etc. 

Recip. Appl. verb : kang^enela, to tie each other with, 
Revers. Appl. verb : kangolela, to untie for or with. 
Etc. etc. 

So these derivative elements may be added to the root 
until such complicated forms are reached as sumbidididila, 
from sumba, to buy (Kongo), which contains the applicative 
suffix four times repeated, and may be Englished thus — to 
buy FOR (a person), JW7'//' (something), FOR (a purpose), 
FOR (a reason). (Bentley, p. 631). 

Fortunately for the foreign speaker of Bantu, whilst 
such elaborated forms serve to shew the possibilities of 
formation by the agglutinative method, the native, while 
freely using the derivatives, generally prefers a simpler 
form than the above example. 
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1 8. Some languages are not nearly so rich in derivative 
material as others, but study whichever one may one can 
hardly fail to be struck with the ingenious way in which 
derived forms are brought out from the root, and with the 
clearness and intelligibility of the method of construction. 
Notwithstanding that the root may be laden with quite a 
number of suffixes, it is rarely obscured, the form and office 
of these suffixes are generally quite clear, and the process by 
which suffixes is added to root, and suffix to suffix, is quite 
transparent. Anyone sufficiently interested in this method 
of word formation may see in Bentley's Kongo Grammar 
(p. 641) thirty-seven different verb forms derived from 
kang^a, and also the statement that the derivatives of kanga 
alone equal 300. The above examples are enough for the 
purpose here. 

19. With reference to the general statements in Bantu 
grammars that verbs form a certain derivative by adding 
such and such a suffix, two things must be borne in mind: — 

(a) The simplest form of a verb does not necessarily 
connote only a simple idea ; often a prepositional idea 
usually imparted by the applicative suffix is present in the 
radical idea of verbs ; — lota, to run away from ; — vana, 
to give to (Kongo), etc. Hence it would be not only 
inadvisable but incorrect to apply the suffixes to any root 
one may pick up. Whilst thorough acquaintance with the 
derivative elements and their method of usage is essential 
to good knowledge of any Bantu language, the grammar 
must be used in conjunction with the dictionary. 

{b) The derivative must be defined in a native sense. 
Thus in. Kongo a prepositional idea is imparted to the 
simple verb by adding -ila — baka, to catchy bakila, 
to catch for. The passive form of this applicative verb is 
bakilwa. To the English mind the first meaning that 
suggests itself for this form would probably be this, — as 
bakila means to catch for, the passive bakilwa means 
to be caught for. Bakilwa really means to hane caug/it 
for one. 



II 



D. Some Nouns derived from the 

root "Kang(a)." 



Mo-kan^, 

Mo-kangemi, 

Mo-kangoli, 

Mo-kangoi, 

Mo-kans^eli, 

Mo-kangiji, 

Mo-kangoleli, 

Mo-kango, 

Mo-kanga, 

Mo-kangola, 

Li-kangi, 

Li-kangoli, 

Li-kangele, 

Li-kangolele, 

£-kangiy 

E-kangela, 

E-kangeliy 

E-kangolela, 

E-kangoleli, 

N-kanga» 



one who ties. 

one who is tied, 

one who unties. 

one who is untied. 

one w/io ties for another. 

one who causes te tie for. 

one who unties for. 

something tied, a bundle, hence a ten, from 

the habit oj tying- in tens, 
one tying, 
one untying, 
a He. 
an untie, 
the time of tying, 
the time of untying. 

a tie or bunchlet of plantain. 

the habit of tying. 

a thing to tie with, the place of tying. 

the habit of untying. 

a thing to untie with, the place of untying. 

tliat which ties or holds ^ a taproot. 

the Infinitive Noun. 



Lo-kanga, 

It is not necessary to set out the noun used as the 
cognate accusative ; it may be formed by means of the 
prefix bd* from several verb tenses as, — akangi bpkangaka, 
he has tied a tying, etc., so also the participial noun ebimba 
ya bokangaka, a tied-up bundle, 

20. The above and the preceding examples exhibit a 
rule of great importance in Bantu speech — VERBS ARE 
FORMED BY S UFFIXES, NO UNS B Y PREFIXES. 

Beyond stating the rule as it applies to verbs nothing 
more need be said of them here, as they do not exert any 
influence on the formation of other words in the sentence ; 
on the other hand, the noun imposes a form of its own 
prefix on all words regarded as dependent on it. From this 
peculiarity Bantu languages are spoken of as Prefix- 
languages ; hence also the study of the form and force of 
these prefixes takes the first place in Bantu grammars. 
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E. On the use of the Prefixes. 

21. General Rvle.— NOUNS ARE GROUPED 
INTO CLASSES BY THEIR FORMATIVE PRE- 
FIXES AND THESE PREFIXES ARE REPEA TED 
IN A FORM SOMETIMES IDENTICAL, SOME- 
TIMES MODIFIED, BEFORE ALL EXPRESSIONS 
WHICH HA VE TO AGREE WITH THE NOUN 

22. The use of the prefix is thus twofold ; — 

{a) They group the nouns into classes. 

{b) They are the links which bind dependent words in 
grammatical concord with the nouns to which thev 

»> » 

respectively refer. 

THE PREFIX AS THE NOUN CLASSIFIER. 

23. As a general rule, the Bantu noun is made up of a 
root and a prefix. Originally all nouns were thus formed, 
their prefixes being in all cases clearly recognisable 
elements. During the past, however, Bantu speech has 
existed under conditions highly favourable to the action of 
those forces which make for change in the forms of 
language ; hence the prefixes not only appear in modified 
forms in the several languages, but in some cases have 
disappeared altogether, as in Kongo the older form ki-lekwa, 
a things has become -lekwa. 

24. From a comprehensive survey of known Bantu 
languages, J. T. Torrend has selected Tonga as preserving 
most completely the primitive forms of the prefixes. The 
following is his list : — 

Singular. Plural. 

(1) Mu-tonga, a Tonga. (2) Ba-tonga. 

(3) Mu-samo, a tree. (4) Mi-samo. 

(5) Li-samo, a beam, (6) Ma-samo. 

(7) Bu-tonga, the Tonga country. 

(8) Ku-tui, anear. (6) Ma-tui. 

(9) In-samo, a whip-stick. (10) Zin-samo. 
(11) Ci-samo, a stump of wood. (12) Zi-samo. 
(13) Ka-samo, a stick. (14) Tu-samo. 
(15) Lu-limi, the tongue. (10) In-dimi. 

(16) A-nsi or pa-nsi, doion. 

(17) Ku-nsi, belonv. 

(18) Mu-nsi, underneath. 
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The prefixes are thus eighteen in number, six of which 
serve to mark the plural. 

25. The following is Bleek's list : — 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


(I) Mn- 


(2) Ba- 


(3) Mu- 


(4) Mi- 


(S)I>i- 


(6) Ma- 


(7) Ki- 


(8) Pi- 


(9)N- 


(10) Tin- 


(II) Lu- 


(12) Tu- 


13) Ka- 




(14) Bu- 





(15) Ku- 

Pa-, Kg-, and Mo-, numbered 16, 17, 18 respectively, 
Bleek regarded as Locative Prefixes only. 

26. Bantu nouns are grouped into classes by these 
prefixes much as if English nouns were grouped by 
their suffixes, thus, — 

JVork-er^ Mo-sali. Good- ti ess ^ Bo-lau. 

Waik-er^ Mo-jati. White-ness^ Bo-tanL 

Paddl-er^ Mo-luki. Heavi-ness^ Bo-jito. 

And just as one speaks of a class of nouns in Bo- in Bantu, 
so one might speak of a class of nouns in "-er" or 
"-ness" in English. 

27. The probable origin of this classification may be 
thus stated: — A certain number of words of independent 
meaning came to be used before roots connoting a vague 
general idea to form compounds of a specialised meaning ; 
then gradually other roots became associated for the same 
purpose with these prefix-words; then through affinity 
of sense or sound, through habit, analogy, any cause or 
combination of causes which serve to group words about a 
common centre, other words were attracted to the several 
groups, the prefixed words lost their independent meaning 
and became grammatical prefixes. 

In many cases when a root has entered into one of these 
specialised compounds and become a noun, it has not 
exhausted its possibility of expression ; so we find in the 
above examples the root samo combined with five 



singular and five plural prefixes to form as many nouns, all 
referring in some special way to the idea of" wood," thus : — 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Mu-samo, a tree. 


Mi-samo. 


Li-samo, a beam. 


Ma-samo. 


In-samOy a whip-stick. 


Zin-samo. 


Ci-samo, a stump of wood. 


Zi-samo. 


Ka-samo, a stid: 


Tu-samo. 



The nouns derived from kanga, as above, further 
illustrate this point. 

28. The first step in this process whereby two words 
were placed in juxtaposition to express two ideas in combi- 
nation may be easily illustrated from our own language, 
thus, — " Free-man", " black-bird," " steam-boat," etc. Some 
words lend themselves very readily to the formation of such 
compounds, — "steam-ship," "steam-pipe," "steam-roller," 
"steam-guage," etc ; the word "steam" in these examples 
may serve to represent any one of the Bantu words which 
have become prefixes. And as the root same combines with 
several prefixes, so may the word "mill" combine with several 
definitive words thus, — "water-mill," "corn-mill," "coffee- 
mill," "wind-mill," etc. Neither of these definitive words, 
however,hasbecomeagrammaticalprefix; they all retain their 
independent meanings. The Bantu prefix-words have lost 
this, as have the English suffixes in "king-dom," "free-dom," 
" friend-ship," " citizen-ship." 

The learner of a Bantu language is apt to be puzzled 
by the fact that Bantu nouns are compounded of two 
elements, a root and a prefix. It may help him perhaps to 
have attention called to the fact that many English nouns 
are also compounds, brought into being by the same process 
as has been at work in Bantu, the great difference being 
that the defining element is a prefix in Bantu and a suflRx 
in English. 

THE PREFIX AS THE AGENT OF CONCORD. 

29. The extremely important part played in Bantu by 
the prefix is clearly apparent if we note the varied appli- 
cations of the second part of the general rule which may 
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be conversely stated thus: — Every word which has to agree 
with the noun in the grammatical relations denoted by 
the prefix, expresses that agreement by adopting a form 
of the prefix identical with, or derived from, the prefix of 
the noun to which it refers. 

30. From this rule it follows that whole sentences appear 
in which every word commences with the same syllable ; 
hence it is generally called the Alliterative Concord ; not 
less does it account for the remarkable assonance of Bantu 
speech. 

EX. — Ma-kemba ma-na ma-tanu ma-lau ma-kwe. 

Plantain ... those ...five ... fine ... fell. 

The repeated syllable ma- indicates that all these words 
are in grammatical agreement. It appears first as the 
formative prefix of the x^oun, and is then repeated as the 
concording prefix before the stem of every word in the 
sentence to bring them into grammatical agreement with 
the governing noun. 

* 

31. Having seen, then, that every word in the Bantu 
sentence which has to agree with the noun must shew that 
agreement by adopting a form of the prefix borne by the 
noun, the next question is — What are the parts of speech 
which are thus brought into agreement with the noun ? 
Three applications of this principle of Alliterative Concord 
may be stated as general rules; — 

32. {(i) The prefixes proper to the several classes of 
nouns are repeated before the stem of all declinable adjec- 
tives which are used to qualify the nouns of their respective 
classes. 

EXs — Kongo : ma-kondo ma-wete, good plantains, 

Bangi : ni^-ko ma-lamu, 

Lolo : ba-nko ba-loci, ,, 

Ngala : ma-kemba ma-lau, ,, 

Poto : ma-kondo ma-lamo, ,, 

Ngombe : ma-kondo ma-peli, ,, 

Soko : ha-bo ha-heli, ,, 

Kele: ba-kondo ba-lau, ,, 

33. {b) These prefixes must also be repeated before the 
stems cf all pronouns used to represent the nouns of their 
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respective classes. Thus the Personal Pronouns repre- 
senting nouns in ma- are — 

Kongo : nuuau. Bangi : ma-ng^o. Lolo : ba-ko. Ngala : ma-ngo, 
Poto: ma-ngo. Ngombe: ma-u* Soko:a-ho. Kele: ba-u. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns of the ist Pos. proper to 
the ma- class are — 

Kongo : ma. Bangi : ma-ye. 1^1 o : ba-ne. Ngala : rna-nuL 

Toto : ma-ka. Ngombe: tna-ma. Kele: ba-ye. Soke: ha-ne. 

Swahili : ha-yo. 

34. (c) Every verb in an absolute clause adopts the prefix 
proper to the class of its noun subject — 

Kongo : ma-kondo ma-abwa, the plantains felL 

Bangi : ma-ko ma-kwi, 

Lolo : ba-nko ba-kwaki, 

Ngala : ma-kemba ma-kwe, 

Poto : ma-kondo ma-kwaki, 

Ngombe : ma-kondo ma-kwabi, 

Kele : ba-kondo ba-sokwa se, 

Soko : ha-bo ha-kahela sese, 



35, Sentences 

(1) Mo-ali 
Wife 

(2) Ba-ali 
Wives 

(3) Mo-ete 
Tree 

(4) Mi-ete 
Trees 

(5) Li-kemba 
Plantain 

(6) Ma-kemba 
Plantains 

(7) E-lamba 
Cloth 

(S) Bi-lamba 

Cloths 
(9) N-susu 

Fowl 

(10) N-susu 
Fowls 

(11) Lo-beki 
Bowl 

(12) M-beki 
Bowls 

(13) Lo-boko 
Arm 

(14) Ma-boko 
Arms 

(15) Bo-atu 
Canoe 

(16) Ma-atu 
Canoes 



ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPLE OF CONCORD. 



a-ye. 

has come. 
ba-we. 
have died. 
mo-kwe. 
has fallen. 
mi-kwe. 
have fallen. 
li-lo li-lau. 
is good, 
ma-lau. 
are good. 
e-kajoi. 
is torn. 
bi-kajoi. 
are torn. 
e-labL 
is lost, 
i-labi. 
are lost. 
lo-buje. 
is broken. 
i-buje. 
are broken. 
lo-joki. 
is wounded, 
ma-joki. 
are broken. 
bo-jito. 
heavy. 

ma-jito. 

heavy. 



o-angai 


mo-lau 


of me 


good 


ba-andi 


ba-lau 


of him 


good 


mo-angai 


mo-kuwe 


of me 


short 


mi-au 


mi-kuwe 


of you 


short 


li-ang^ai 


li-lai 


of me 


tall 


ma-abinu 


ma-lai 


of you 


tall 


e-andi 


e-tani 


of him 


white 


bi-andi 


bi-tani 


of him 


white 


e-au 


e-tau 


of you 


young 


i-abinu 


n-tau 


of you 


young 
lo-nene 


lo-ang^ai 


of me 


large 


i-nso 


i-nene 


all 


large 


lo-andi 


lo-loi 


of him 


right 


ma-na 


ma-bale 


those 


two 


bu-na 


bo-lo 


that 


is 


ma-na 


ma-ko 


those 


are not 
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36. The above examples shew that the prefix adapted 
by the adjective, pronoun, and verb, etc., in the sentence to 
indicate agreement with the noun, is practically identical 
with the prefix borne by the noun. It seems necessary to 
insist on this point, as this one element appears in Bantu 
grammars under four or five different names. As the prefix 
to the noun, it is called Noun prefix. Classifier, etc.; attached 
to the adjective, it is termed Adjectival prefix, etc.; prefixed 
to the verb. Pronominal prefix ; taking its place in Possessive 
expressions or Adjectival clauses, it receives yet another 
name. Relative prefix. Adjectival particle, etc. 

37. Now these are but different names for an element 
etymologically one (and which now shews only such 
differences as can be traced to the influence of wear and 
tear, phonetic preference, etc.), as it happens to appear in 
different grammatical relations. The noun frequently 
shews a weakened form of the prefix, sometimes drops it ; 
but in the other relations in which the prefix appears asthe 
concording element the differences are very slight ; in some 
classes, as we have seen (32-4), there is no difference at all. 
Unless the essential identity of the prefix in these various 
relations is seen, the simplicity of Bantu sentence structure 
is completely missed. 

38. To illustrate from the Upper River languages — 

Bangi : e-loko e-lamu, a good thing, 

e-loko e-kwi, the thing fell, 

e-loko e-kulaki ngai, the thing which I got. 

Here the prefix is borne by the noun, attached to the 
adjective and to the verb in both an absolute and a 
relative clause. So in the other languages — 

Lolo : to-vaka to-loci, good knives, 

to-vaka to-kwaki, the knives fell, 

to-vaka to-kwaka, knives which fell, 

Kele : to-faka to-lau, good bamboos, 

to-faka to-sokwa, bamboos have fallen, 

to-faka to-sumbiki imi, bamboos which I bought. 

It is only in the 1st or Mu-Ba Class of nouns that we 
find three diflTerent forms of the prefix in these three 
relations — 

Ngala : mo-tu mo-lau, a good man. 

mo-tu a-jati, a man walked, 
mo-tu o-jati, the iuan who walked. 

So in Bangi, Poto, and Ngombe. 

B 
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39. With reference to Kongo, Mr Bentley (Kongo 

Grammar, pp. 556-62) divides into Primary and Secondary 

forms the prefixes which combine with the particle -a, ofy 

to concord adjectival expressions with the noun. The 

following rule will render it unnecessary to observe that 

division here: — When any noun oftlie Mu-Ba, Mu-Mi, or 

Nasal Classes is immediately followed by an adjectival 

expression^ the concording prefix is dropped, 

EX. — Mu-ndele -ambote, a good white man ; £ mbele -a mfumu 

aku etolokele, the knife of your chief is broken. 

In all other cases the particle adopts the prefix in the 
usual way. 

EX, — Mu-ndele wau w-ambote, this white man is good; Elo, 
y-ambote bene, Yes^ it is good (referring to mbele, knife). 

The same rule applies to the Possessive pronouns. 

EX, — Sumba e mbele a-me, buy my knife; kisumba kwame y-aku 
ko, / will not buy yours (knife). 

Q. On the Grammatical Relations 
expressed by the Prefixes. 

We have seen that Bantu nouns are formed by prefixes, 
and that every word in the sentence which has to agree 
with the noun shews that agreement by adopting a form of 
the prefix borne by the noun. What then are the gramma- 
tical relations expressed by the prefixes in which all the 
words that bear them agree ? 

The Prefixes express tJie relations of Gender or Class^ 
Number^ and Person, 

40. Gender in Bantu has no reference to the sex of the 
object ; it simply marks that the noun belongs to a class dis- 
tinguished by a certain prefix, and that the noun requires 
any pronoun, adjective, or verb which refers to it to belong 
to the same class ; just as in English a masculine noun can 
only be represented by a masculine pronoun, and a 
feminine noun in French requires any qualifying adjective 
to be feminine. Hence, in Bantu, it is just as ungrammatical 
to refer a verb by the prefix li- to a noun of the class 
distinguished by the prefix lo, — lo-beki li-buje for lo-beki 
lo-buje, tlie bowl is broken, — as to refer a verb in English to 
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a masculine noun by the neuter pronoun, and say " the man 
it walked," or to use a masculine form of the adjective in 
French to qualify a feminine noun, and say " un joli fleur." 

41. Eighteen prefixes are usually recognised as 
belonging to the most primitive forms of Bantu speech, 
some being Singular and others Plural in Number. In 
attempting a classification of the nouns, one soon finds that 
certain Plural prefixes correspond regularly with certain 
Singular prefixes ; thus nouns which are distinguished in 
the Sing, by the prefix 11-, drop that prefix and adept the 
prefix ma- to mark the plural. Li-nkeke, a bamboo; 
ma-nkeke, bamboos. There arc, however, in all Bantu 
languages more Sing, than Plur. prefixes ; so in Ngala nouns 
bearing the three different Sing, prefixes 11-, I0-, bo-, all 
adopt the prefix ma- to mark the Plural. 

EX. — Li-bwa, a stone, Plur. ma-bwa, stones. 

Lo-kulu, a leg. , , ma-kulu, legs, 

Bo-atu, a canoe. ,, ma-atu, canoes. 

Owing to this irregularity, it has been found most 
convenient to arrange Bantu nouns into the Mu-Ba Class, 
the Li-Ma Class, the Lo-Ma Class, etc., the first syllable 
being the sign of the Sing., the second of the Plur. w^hich 
corresponds regularly with it. 

42. Leaving aside the nouns of the Mu-Ba Class, which 
are mainly Personal, and such nouns which denoting persons 
are met with in the other Classes, the nouns of all other 
Classes are represented by Pronouns of the 3rd Pers. only, 
and the prefix adopted by these Pronouns is identical with^ 
or derived from, the noun prefix. Nouns of the Mu-Ba 
Class have special forms of the Pers. Pronouns to represent 
them in the 1st and 2nd Pers. Sing, and Plur., and some- 
times in the 3rd Pers. Plur. ; and verbs in Absolute clauses 
concord with these Pronouns by adopting special Prefixes 
for these Persons. Adjectives, Demonstrative Pronouns, 
and usually verbs in Relative Clauses, do not concord with 
the Pronouns of the 1st and 2nd Pers., but with the noun 
understood ; hence the prefix adopted by them, no matter 
what the Pers. of the Pronoun to which they refer, is derived 
from the noun prefix. 

B2 
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The following examples will illustrate this point : — 
Ngala — Ngai na-yeki, / came ; Ngai is the 1st Pers. Sing. 
Pronoun of the Mu-Ba Class ; the verb concords with it 
by adopting a special prefix, na-. Ngai mo-lau, / {ani) 
good. Here the adjective adopts the prefix mo-, shewing 
that it refers to the noun understood, really Ngai (motu) 
molau, / {man) good. 

To sum up, the three grammatical relations of Gender, 
Number, and Person, so Variously indicated in European 
languages, are sl^ewn in Bantu in noun, adjective, pronoun, 
and verb by one element only, which is either the Formative 
prefix of the noun or a slightly modified form of it 



H. Two points of Contrast with English. 

43. {a) In English the beginning of words is generally 
radical ; grammatical relations are shewn by changes in the 
ending. Bantu inflexions are mainly indicated by prefixes ; 
hence it is the beginning of Bantu words which is constantly 
changing. Such a reversal of the processes of language as 
he knows them is not readily grasped by the European. 
After distinguishing mo-tu as a Bantu word for person, it 
IS usually some time after hearing the word ba-tu that one 
realises that this is simply the plural form of the same 
word and not a new word at all. So strong is the instinctive 
feeling that the inflectional element should be a suffix, that 
it is not at all uncommon to hear a long-resident white 
man speak of the Ba-Ngalas, not noticing that Ba- Ngala 
is a noun of plural form. Often one hears from trader and 
State official the word mi-takos, brass rods, where mi- 
again is a plural prefix. 

Further, we may note that Bantu has shed but few of its 
inflexions. 

, In English the bare root generally stands for the Sing., 
the Plur. being formed by adding s, as tree, trees, ear, ears; 
in Bantu, nouns usually bear a prefix in both Sing, and 
Plur. — mo-ete, tree, plur. mi-ete ; li-toi, ear, plur. ma-toi. 
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44- In Bantu, grammatical agreement is shewn by 
agreement in form. 

In English, we say the verb agrees with its Nominative, 
and write " the stone sinks." How is the agreement shewn ? 
The verb indicates that it agrees with the noun stone by 
the suffix s, but the noun is known to be singular because 
its has no suffix. Again, the word stones shews its plural 
number by the suffix s^ but the verb agrees with the noun 
in being plural by appearing without a suffix. Thus, there 
is no agreement in form between noun and verb — quite the 
opposite, in fact ; for whilst the noun adopts the suffix s to 
shew that it is plural, the verb takes the same suffix to shew 
that it is singular. In Ngala, the above sentence appears 
thus — li-bwa li-kijinda, t/ie stone sinks, i.e., the syllable 
li- shews the noun li-bwa to be singular, and is also attached 
to the verb to mark its agreement with the noun. 

45. Dean Farrar, inveighing against the exaggerated 
claims that have been made for, Bantu, considers this 
repetition of the prefix syllable to be exceedingly childish. 
Says he (Language and Languages, p. 399) — " I find from 
a grammar of Dr Bleek, that if a Zulu wants to say * Our fine 
nation appears we love it,' he repeats the leading syllable si 
nolessthan five times— i-si-zwe s-etu e-si-xle si-yabonakala 
si-si-tanda ; exactly as if we should say * Our na-nation na- 
fine na-appears we na-love the na.'" Certainly in English 
this looks absurd, but the absurdity lies in supposing that 
this is a fair statement of the case. Nation in English is a 
noun as it stands, hence the prefix na- is superfluous ; zwe 
in Zulu is an indeterminate root, and not a word at all, until 
it has incorporated the prefix si-. It seems hardly necessary 
to point out, however, that all English nouns are not roots 
merely, and that a few at least are formed by derivative 
suffixes as "work-^r," " good-^^^i'i'." It just is as essential 
to attach the prefix si- to the root zwe to form the noun 
i-si-zwe, nation, as it is to apply the suffix -er to the verb 
work to make the noun worker. 

The prefix si- attached to the pronoun, adjective, and verb 
marks the relations of gender, number, and person. I 
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suppose Dean Farrar is not prepared to abolish all these 
inflexions from English words ; if not, it is difficult to see 
that it is more childish for the Bantu speaker to inflect his 
words to mark these relations by prefixes, than for the 
Englishman to represent Number by the suffix j, and to 
mark Gender, Number, and Person in the pronoun by 
changing its form. Bantu certainly has the inestimable 
merit of clearness and the advantage that comes from unity 
of method. 

Then take we na-love (si-si-tanda). In English we 
represent the object by a pronoun following the verb, 1 love 
it. Is it so much more childish to represent the object by 
an unmistakeablc element before the verb? If so, what of 
nous le vinies ? 

It is hardly fair to take a sentence in which a Bantu 
grammarian has endeavoured to shew the force of inflexions 
in terms of a language in which there are either no equiva- 
lents or they are differently expressed, and then to speak 
of it as childish. A native Bantu speaker may retaliate some 
day by rendering an English sentence with its lack of 
inflexions by a number of Bantu roots, and hold it up to 
ridicule as a language without form or sense from a Bantu 
point of view. 



L Phonetic Change. 

As the list of sentences above (35) was written to 
illustrate the principle of concord the grammatical elements 
were given their full value ; no account was taken of the 
phonetic changes to which these elements are constantly 
subject. 

These changes, exhibiting on the one hand the antipathy 
of certain letters to the presence of some others, and on 
the other hand, the preference some letters show to be 
preceded or followed by certain other letters, are of so 
far-reaching a character as to render some words almost 
unrecognisable to a beginner. 



' 
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By means of these changes, so many irregularities are 
grafted on to an otherwise simple method of word structure, 
that some attempt must be made to state the laws by which 
they are governed. Their main cause is laziness, f.^., an 
unconscious minimising of muscular exertion in the organs 
of speech. These changes have been generally ascribed to 
euphony, i,e.^ a desire to make sounds pleasing to the ear ; 
most of them seem due rather to an attempt to ease the 
organs of speech. The resulting sounds are not always 
easier to the European, but certainly are to the speakers 
who have moulded their language. From a general survey 
of the examples yielded by the Congo languages, the 
principle of phonetic change as it affects the grammatical 
elements may be stated in these terms: — 

46. The grammatical elements of these languages are 
subject to changes in accordance with certain laws by which 
vowels are elided, contracted, and harmonised ; consonants 
are retained, changed, and harmonised, the regular working 
of these laws being suspended only when it is felt that the 
resulting changes would cause confusion of meaning. To 
illustrate—- 

47. Vowel Elision — 

M-inu m-a-ndi m-a-buja, his teeth are broken^ for ma*iiiu tlUt-a-ndt 
ma-a-buja. 

Vowel Contraction — 

Ba-tu ba-iki ba-telo-i, many people stood up ; ai and oi are pronounced 
as diphthongs. 

Vowel Harmony — 

Batu bamosoko-ko bamobete-ke bamoboma-ka, people blasphenud 
hiffty beat him^ killed him. 

The suffix ko, ke, ka is the same element in the three verbs, but the 
vowel is harmonised with the vowel in the preceding syllable. 

Consonant Retained — 

An-s-eniki na ntongo, he saw me at cockcrow. Here the nasal prefix 
n-, vie^ retains the initial s of the verb sene, to see ; after any other 
letter the verb appears without the consonant, — namo-eni, /^aze; 
him^ aba-eni) he saw them. 
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Consonant Changed — 

Lo-lemo, tongue ; n-demo, tongues. The initial 1 of the stem lemo 
which appears in ihc Sing, becomes d after adopting the plural 
prefix n-. 

Consonant harmonised — 

Kuna, to sow ; Appl. Verb, kunl-na, to sow with ; but Baka, to catch; 
bak-ila, to catch with (Kongo). Verbs with a nasal in the stem 
prefer a nasal in their suffixes wherever possible (Kongo). 

48. Mr Bentley (Kongo Grammar, p. 525) gives a 
curious example of phonetic change. Isu is the stem of 
the noun ma-isu, eyes, but ai contract into e ; thus we get 
m-esu as the first ■ change, but again the ending u is 
changed into o by the influence of the contracted e ; thus 
m-eso results from ma-isu. 

49. Not many laws can be stated as of universal 
application. In most languages the necessity for grammatical 
clearness overrides thern. 

50. Thus in Ngala, as a general rule, the vowel a elides 
before the initial i of a stem, thus, ma-inu, teeth, becomes 
m-inu ; ma-iu, eyes, becomes m-iu, but ma-iki becomes 
maiki, though this word is made up in exactly the same 
way of a prefix ending in a and a stem commencing with L 
In this case, the a would seem to combine with i 
to distinguish maiki, referring to nouns in ma-, as ma-kemba 
matki, viany plantains, from m-iki, referring to nouns in 
Mi-; mi-ete m-iki, many trees. 

Again, in Ngala the a of the Present Tense prefix ka- 
harmonises into o after the personal prefixes bearing that 
letter ; na-ka-bete, / am beating ; but o-ko-bete, thou art 
beating. When it is desirable to give this tense a future 
reference, this harmonisation is suspended, as o-ka-bete, 
you will beat. 

So in Lolo — ba-f-olanga, they are not loving ; but ba-fa- 
olanga, they will not love. The a of the negative particle is 
dropped in the present tense, but retained to mark the 
future. 

51. The principal phonetic changes may be grouped 
into two classes : — 

(i) Changes in Vowels, (2) Changes in Consonants. 
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J. Changes In Vowels. 

Under this head we may note. 

52. {a) Changes due to the collision of two or more 
vowels. 

53. A generally disappears before other vowels. 

54. Kongo : m-aki for ma-aki, eggs. 
Bangi : m-ambi ,, ma-ambi, palavers. 
Lolo : b-asi ,, ba-asi, wives. 

Ngala : m-ala ,, ma-ala, gardens. 
Poto : b-ana ,, ba-ana, children. 
Ngombe : b-antaka ,,' ba-antaka, y^/;/a/<?5. 
Soko : h-atu , , ha-atu, canoes. 

Kele : b-ao ,, ba-ao, forked branches. 

Swahili : w-atu ,, wa-atu, people. 



A elides before e. 








Kongo : 


m-evwa 


for ma-evwa, 


jackals. 


Bangi : 


m-engo 


,, ma-engo, 


boats. 


Ngala : 


m-elo 


,, ma-elo, 


sandbanks. 


]*oto : 


m-ele 


,, ma-ele. 


males. 


Ngombe . 


b-enge 


,, ba-enge, 


boys. 


Swahili : 


w-enzi 


,, wa-enzi, 


companions. 


A disappears before 0. 






Kongo : 


m-oko 


for ma-oko, 


arms. 


Bangi : 


m-ombi 


,, ma-ombi, 


axes. 


Ngala: 


m-olo 


„ ma-olo, 


noses. 


A elides before u. 








Lolo : 


b-uina 


for ba-uina, 


pus. 


Poto: 


m-umu 


„ ma-umu, 


bellies. 


Ngombe ; 


m-uli 


,, ma-uli, 


knees. 



55. When a comes before i there is no such agreement 
between the languages. Kongo contracts a-i into e — 
me-so for m^.'VSM,eyes. In Lolo and Kele the a is retained, — 
ba-inu, teeth (Lolo); ba-iso, eyes (Kele). Ngala, Bangi, Poto, 
and Ngombe usually elide the a — mi-nu for ma-inu, teeth, 
Swahili— j-ino, a tooth ; m-eno, teeth, not ma-ino. 

56. In Ngala, all these rules bow to the necessity of 
grammatical clearness. Thus the a prefix of remote time 
is never dropped, — 0-a-oloko ndaku yena, thou didst 
choose tliat house ; so in Kele, tw-a-ilaka isandu, we lifted 
tlu tree ; a, the stem of the Possessive Particle of, does not 
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elide, but combines with, the Possessive Pronoun u, to 
form the diphthong au, in both these languages ; b-ana bau, 
thy children, lit. children of tliee, ba-ana ba-a-u. 
Exceptions to the above rules for the same reason exist in 
most languages. 

57. Lolo, Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, Kele, and, to a smaller 
extent, Bangi, drop the initial consonant of some verbs. 
As a general rule the initial vowel thus left exposed is not 
tampered with. 

58. Ngombe offers some exceptions, however, — ika, to 
hear ; a-ki, he heard ; k only is left of the original verb. 

59. Lokele people find no difficulty in pronouncing 
three or four vowels one after the other, and a man may be 
heard to say 'a'e'e for babele, 'a*u*u for Yakusu. 

60. Speakers of other languages do not find it easy to 
do this, so we note that when two vowels, one of which is 
generally elided before or after the other, come together in 
such a position that for the sake of clearness it is 
necessary that both be retained, the semi-vowels w or y 
are introduced between them, — Bangi : ako-y-isa, he is 
able ; Ngala : motu o-w-ajataka, the man who walked. 

61. In the Upper River languages, e usually becomes a 
y before another vowel — Ngala : y-anga, an island, for 
e-anga. Ngombe : y-enge, a boy, for e-enge. Kele : 
y-engo, a cooking pot, for e-engo. Kongo drops the e, — 
k-amwene ko, for ke-amwene ko. 

62. O before a, e, i, euphonises into w. Bangi : mw-ene, a 
woman ; Poto : mw-ali, a wife ; Ngombe : mw-antaka, 
a female. Lolo : w-aji, a zvife ; Kele : w-ina, a friend, 
for bo-ina. 

63. O elides before 0, u, — Ngala: m-ombo for mo-ombo 
a slave ; Bangi : m-Oto, a star, for mo-oto. 

64. In such cases as bo-oto, gentleness (Kele), the b of 
the stem has been dropped ; so the two o's appear, really 

bo-boto. 
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6s. In Kongo, u is euphonised into w, except when in the 
initial lu, — ^lu-eto but tw-eto. Swahili : mw-ana, a son ; 
mw-oga, a coward, 

66. In Ngala, the u of the prefix tu, we, is dropped by 
some speakers but retained by others ; t-eni or tw-eni, we 
saw. 

67. I usually retains its proper sound before vowels, — 
Lolo: bi-asasi, yawns; Bangi: mi-oto, stars ; Ngombe: 
mi-eka, horns, 

68. The I-prefix of the (S)i-To Class in Lolo, Poto, 
and Kele, becomes y before vowels stems, — ^y-anda, a 
hatcfiet ; j-^Xz^ firewood, 

69. Before o and u, this prefix becomes sh in 
Kele, — as shondo, an axe, [n Swahili, i usually becomes 
y, — as vyombo, vessels, 

70. We have next to consider the changes effected by 
the influence exerted by the vowel of one syllable on the 
vowel of another, even though a consonant stands between 
the two vowels. The workings of this principle are best 
seen in Kongo ; its effects in the other languages are less 
marked. 

71. In Kongo, when the vowels a, i, or u appear in the 
stem of the verb,i or u are induced in the suffixes attached to 
them ; e or o induce e or o, — sumb-a, to buy; sumb-ila, to buy 
for; kel-a, to filter ; kel-ela, to filter with; bong^-ay to 
take ; bong^-olola, to take again, 

72. In Bangi, Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, and Kele, the 
vowel of the suffix adapted to the simple form of the verb 
to form the Emphatic Imperative is harmonised with the 
ending vowel of the simple form. Bangi : beke, bring, 
beke-ke; tambola, walk, tambola-ka; bioko, rejoice, 
bioko-ko. Ngombe : ke, go, ke-ke ; pala, love, pala-ka ; ko, 
make, ko-ko. 

In Ngala, Poto, and Kele, the suffix of remote time 
harmonises with the ending vowel of the stem ; Ngala : 
bajata-ka, they walked ; babete-ke, they beat ; bakolo-ko, 
thy talked. Poto : basomba-ka, they borroived ; basese-kCi 
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tJuy carved; basono-ko, they wrote, Kele: baoma-ka, 
they beat ; baene-ke, ttiey saw ; basongono-ko, titey 
gathered together. 

73. Other examples might be given ; thus, in Bangi, the 
negative particle harmonises in the same way when following 
immediately after the verb, — aliki nde o ke ke, he did not 
go ; aliki nde o tambola ka, he did not walk ; anga nde 
o bioko ko, he does not rejoice, 

74. In Kele the letter -a, which, preceded by the class 
prefix, represents the possessive of^ changes the final o of 
the pronouns iso, us, ino, you, into u ; thus ba-tu ba-aiso 
becomes batu ba'su, our people ; w-ato wa-aino becomes 
wato wa*nu, your canoe. 

Space forbids the attempt to trace the manfold effects of 
the working of these laws of phonetic change ; a volume 
might well be written on this subject alone. I must content 
myself with these examples here, and with marking such 
other changes as it seems essential to notice as they occur 
in the after sections of this book. 



K. Phonetic Changes in Consonants. 

75. The most important factor is the prefix nasal. It 
appears as m- before b, f, p, v, w, as n- before the other 
consonants. Amongst the changes caused by the nasal 
we may note — 

76. L is changed into d : — 

Kongo : landa, to follow ; ndanda, a following. 

Bangi ; luka, to paddle ; nduka, paddlings, 

Lolo : lolemo, a tongue ; ndemo, tongues. 

Ngala : lolenge, a sort ; ndeng€, sorts. 

Poto : le, to eat ; nde, I eat, 

Soko : lolame, a tongue ; ndame, tongues, 

Swahili : ulimi, a tongue ; ndimi, tongues. 

77. In Ngala, y is changed into j, — yela, to bring; 
0-n-jela, bring to me, 

78. In Bangi, y changes into z, — lo-yembo, a song; plur. 
n-zembo, songs, (Some Europeans would write njembo). 
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79- In Lolo and Kongo, f and v are changed into p, — 
Lolo: lo-fiko, the liver ; plur. m-piko ; lo-vanziy tJie side ; 
plur. m-panzi. Kongo: lu-vusu, a fibre of cotton; plur. 
m-pusu. 

80. In Swahili, w into b, as u-wau, a plank; plur. 
m-bau. 

81. In certain cases the nasal induces a euphonic 
consonant between itself and a following consonant. In 
Kongo, g before y, — ^yala, to spread ; n-g-yala, a spreading. 
In Bangi, t before s, — lo-sende, a spider; n-t-sende, spider^s 
(written n-cende). In Kongo also, g before w, — as wana, 
to meet ; n-g-wana, a meeting. In Bangi and Ngala, b 
before w, — as lo-woko, a jerk ; plur. m-b-woko (Bangi) ; 
wele, to undertake ; a-m-bweli, he undertook forme (Ngala). 
In Swahili, y before a vowel, — as use, a face ; plur. nyu$o. 

82. Whilst the nasal is thus the main cause of change in 
consonants, its conservative force must not be overlooked. 
Dropped consonants are frequently] restored by the nasal ; 
of course, phonetically changed according to rule. This 
effect of the nasal is clearly seen in some Ngombe words, — 
matoi ma mbi madi na yogo ; ntaka ka ngando njoki e 
mbi esi boya, my ears are in pain, I cannot hear anything, my 
having is quite dead. From this sentence the verb to hear 
would seem to be ka, as will be seen if we analyse 
n-ta-ka; n is the pronoun /, ta the negative prefix. But 
the derivative noun is n-joki, hearing. The nasal thus 
restores a consonant dropped in the verb ; not only so, 
but also the fundamental vowel of the stem. 

So from the influence of this nasal we are able to infer 
that the verb to hear was originally yoka. Take another 
example : Na-ti njoti, / have dreamed a dream ; t only is 
left of the verb which the form of the noun shews must 
have been yota (cf. Bangi lota, Ngala loto). Ngombe has 
several verbs which have dropped not only the initial 
consonant, but the fundamental vowel ; as a rule, however, 
the nasal restores both in the derivative noun. 
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83. A dropped y is thus restored : — 

Bangi : lo-ole, a beard ; plur. nzole ; original form of sing, lo-yole. 
Lolo: X'-VLtifsyii a hoe ; ,, njung^ ; „ „ lo-yungtt* 

Ngala : lo-embo, a song; ,, njembo ; ,, ,, lo-yembo* 

Poto : iba, to steal; n-jibi, 7 have stolen. 
Ngombe : ika, to hear ; n-joki, a hearing. 

84. In Ngala also a dropped s, — a-mo-eni, /te saw htm ; 
but a-n-seni, lie saw me ; a-m-oki, he heard him ; but 
a-n-soki, he heard vie. 

85. In Lolo, the' vowel i exerts the same changing 
influence as the nasal. L is changed into d, — ji-dongo, a 
company^ plur. ba-longo ; e-leko, a period, plur. bi-deko. 

F is changed into p, — ji-poku, an adherent, plur. ba-foku. 
S becomes c (ts),— ji-camba, an armpit^ plur. ba-samba. I 
also restores dropped consonants, — e-oko, a basket, plur. 
bi-boko ; ji-bako, direction, plur. b-ako. 

In Poto, i has a softening influence on an initial 
s, — sono, to write, e-shonelo, a pencil. 

86. Several other languages also offer examples of the 
changing influence exerted by i on a preceding conso. 
natit : — 

Kongo : vata, to cultivate, perf. yashidi. 
Poto : ata, to rend, „ achi. 

Ngombe : teta, to float, „ techL 

In Kele, when the negative particle ti appears before a 
vowel, it is pronounced ch, — a-ti-lue, he does not know, 
a-ch-a-luaka, he did not know. In Ngombe also, d is 
often pronounced as j before the i of the Perf — dinda, to sink, 
Perf. dinji. In Kongo also, i has a softening influence on 
s and z in some districts ; shisa becomes shisa, and jiji, 
zizi. In the same language, however, i suffixed to 1 
changes that letter into d, — sala, to work, sadila, to work 
for. 
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L. Various Phonetic Changes. 

87. The final vowel of a word generally elides before 
another vowel, though this rule has exceptions in all 
languages. The final unaccented vowel when preceding 
a consonant is so much affected by preceding and following 
letters that its precise value is often difficult to determine, 
e being pronounced like i, o like u, and vice versa, 

88. J. T. Torrend calls attention to a principle which 
causes some apparent irregularities in Bantu. Particles which 
in most cases begin with a vowel, or consist of a vowel only, 
often take a consonantal sound before them when preceded 
by a vowel, as if the consonant were introduced to strengthen 
the vowel sound. Thus in Ngala, a-o-eni is frequently 
pronounced a-ko-eni, he saw thee^ I have also heard 
a-o-keni, as though the necessity is sometimes felt to 
strengthen the vowel of the stem ; so ba-ko-yasa and 
ba-0-kasa for ba-ka-o-asa, they are seeking thee, 

89. Very frequently, as we have seen, this introduced 
letter represents a dropped consonant, " as if when dropped 
a consonant leaves behind it some aspiration which is 
restrengthened into a consonant in certain cases," generally 
when after a prefix, or between two vowels. Some such 
reason must be given to account for the fact that the proper 
nasal appears introducing the right consonant before the 
vowel of the stem that has dropped it. Poto: oka, /;^^r, 
n-joki, I heard ; eka, call ; m-b-eki, I called, 

90. In some cases, however, the distinctive value of this 
aspirate seems to be lost, then through false analogy the 
more common euphonic consonant is introduced — omai 
kill^ n-jomi, / killed ; n-jomi m-b-oma iwali, 1 killed two 
killings. The original verb was probably boma. 

91. In Kele, the nasal, as a grammatical element, has 
almost disappeared. There is ample evidence of its previous 
existence, however ; thus nouns of the Lo-N Class common 
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to the Congo languages shew no nasal in the plural on many 
nouns. Stems of these nouns, however, which appear in 
the singular with an initial vowel, as 1-ongo, a hilly take an 
initial consonant in the plural, which has evidently been 
induced by the nasal now dropped, — 1-ongo, a hilly plur. 
f-ongo. Sometimes the nasal appears in the plural, as 
loela, copper, plur. mbwela. 

92. For the beginner I would sum up the lessons of 
this section under three heads : — 

(i) Approach the study of a Bantu language by the 
analytical method. Accustom yourself to regard the word 
not as a fixed whole, but as a compounded form which 
may be broken up at will. Take the words apart and 
build them up again until you clearly recognise the stem 
and the formative syllables. Learn all the modifying 
syllables, both their form and force, and method of usage. 
Practise the art of building up words until you can do it 
with ease and facility. In a word, seek to acquire the 
habit by which the native speaker, without apparent effort, 
attaches these syllables in different combinations to the 
stem, and produces any possible modifications of the 
general idea latent in the stem which he desires to 
express. 

(2) Learn the language in sentences. Begin with the 
noun, but given any noun, form at once its demonstrative 
adjective, its pronouns ; link up with it a qualifying adjective 
and a verb with the proper prefixes ; talk, read, write that 
you may think in sentences, and soon it should be difficult 
to speak ungrammatically. 

(3) Do not learn by rote the forms which analysis has 
shewn to result from the influences of phonetic change, but 
rather acquaint yourself thoroughly with the changing 
influences of the letters ; produce the changes^ then you will 
find the correct forms rising spontaneously to your lips, 
and incorrect forms will be rejected as by instinct. 

These points mastered, the remaining difficulties of 
acquiring a Bantu language are neither many nor of great 
moment. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A. On Substantives. 

93. We have seen that Substantives were originally 
distributed into Classes by their formative prefixes, and 
that one of the best preserved of Bantu languages {ix,y 
Tonga) possesses eighteen such prefixes (24) ; but as some 
of these prefixes correspond regularly as plural to certain 
prefixes which are singular, by grouping each singular 
prefix with its plural into one class, the number of classes 
may be reduced to twelve. Neither of the languages here 
dealt with agrees with Tonga in possessing {a) the full 
number of prefixes, {p) the same forms of them, or {c) the 
same correspondences of singular and plural. The following 
table exhibits these variations, and also the arrangement 
of classes adopted : — 



94. 

Tonga 

Mu-Ba 

Mu-Mi 

In-Zin 

Li- Ma 

Ci-Zi 

Bu-Ma 

Lu-Zin 

Ka-Tu 

Ku-Ma 



Kongo 

Mu-A 

Mu-Mi 

Nasal 

Di-Ma 

Ki-Yi 

U-Ma 

Lu-Tu 

Fi- 

Ku-Ma 



Bangi 

Mo-Ba 

Mo-Mi 

Nasal 

Li-Ma 

E-Bi 

Bo-Ma 

Lo-N 

• • • 

Lo-Ma 



Lolo 
Bo-Ba 
Bo-Be 
Nasal 
Ji-Ba 
E-Bi 

• • • 

Lo-N 
I-To 



Ngala 

Mo-Ba 

Mo-Mi 

Nasal 

Li- Ma 

E-Bi 

Bo-Ma 

Lo-N 

• • • 

Lo-Ma 



Poto 
Mo-Ba 
Mo-Mi 
Nasal 
Li-Ma 
E-Bi 
Bo-Ma 
Lo-N 
I-To 



Ngombe 

xMo-Ba 

Mo- Mi 

Nasal 

Li -Ma 

E-Bi 

Bo-Ma 



Soko 
Mo-Ba 
Mo Me 
Nasal 
Li-Ha 
E-Bi 
Bo-Ha 
Lo-N 
Si-To 



Kele 
Bo-Ba 
Bo-Be 
Nasal 
Li-Ba 
E-Bi 
Bo- 

Lo-(N) 
Si-To 



Swahili 

Mu-Wa 

Mu-Mi 

Nasal 

Ji-Ma 

Ki-Vi 






U-N 



Ma 



95. The three Locative prefixes (P)a-, Ku-, and Mu-, 
which form the other three classes in Tonga, are found in 
Swahili, also in Kongo, where they appear as Va-, Ku-, and 
Mu-. They are dealt with in the chapter on Locatives. 
These Locative prefixes, as such, have practically disap- 

C 
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peared from the other languages, leaving only faint traces 
of their former existence on some Adverbs, Prepositions, 
etc. (See Locatives 332-51). 

96. Under the Mu-Ba Class, I have included the -Ba 
Sub-Class found in most languages. 

Under the Mu-Mi Class, the Sub-Class W-Bi, found in 
Lolo and Kele. 

Under the Bo-Ma Class, the Sub-Class Bo-, found in 
several languages, and the Sub-Class U-U, found in Kongo, 
only. 



/star MU-BA CLASS. 

97. To this Class belong all nouns which agree in 
imposing on their dependent words the same concording 
prefixes as the noun mo-tu, person, plur. ba-tu. With 
this Class are connected the two Sub-Classes {a) and (J)) 
below. 

98. 





Person. 


Child. 


Kongo : 


mu-ntu, 


plur. 


a-ntu. 


mw-ana, 


plur 


. -ana. 


IJangi : 


mo-to, 


>i 


ba-to. 


mw-ana, 


II 


b-ana. 


Ix)lo : 


bo-ntu, 


>> 


ba-ntu. 


w-ana, 


II 


b-ana. 


Xgala : 


mo-tu, 


)» 


ba-tu. 


mw-ana. 


II 


b-ana. 


Toto : 


mo-tu, 


>i 


ba-tu. 


mw-ana, 


II 


b-ana. 


Ngombe 


: mo-to. 


>» 


ba-to. 


mw-ana, 


i» 


b-ana. 


Soko : 


mo-ito. 


»> 


ba-ito. 


mo-na, 


II 


ba-na. 


Kele : 


bo-to. 


II 


ba-to. 


w-ana, 


II 


b-ana. 


Swahili : 


mu-tu. 


II 


wa-tu. 


mw-ana, 


II 


w-ana. 




Wife. 






Slave. 




Kongo : 


n-kaza, plur. 


a-kazi. 


m-bundu. 


plur 


. a-bundu. 


Kangi : 


mw-asi, 




b-asi. 


' mo-ntamba,„ 


ba-ntamba 


Lolo : 


w-aji, 




b-aji. 


bo-kwala, 


II 


ba-kwala. 


Ngala : 


mw-ali. 




b-ali. 


m-ombo, 


II 


b-ombo. 


Poto: 


mw-ali. 




b-ali. 


m-ombo, 


II 


b-ombo. 


Ngombe 


: mw-ali. 




b-ali. 


mo-buli. 


II 


ba-buli. 


Soko : 


mo-hali. 




ba-hali. 


• • • 




• • • 


ICele : 


w-ali, 




b-ali. 


• • • 




• • « 


Swahili : 


mu-ke. 




wake. 


mu-tumwa, „ 


wa-tumwa 



(In Kele, bo-koa, slave, plur. 
2nd Class.) 



be-koa, is a noun of the 
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99. It will be observed that the plural form of the 
Kongo noun mw-ana, child, appears as -ana, the prefix 
being dropped. Also in Lolo and Kele the noun w-aji, 
w-ali, wife, drops the b of the prefix and euphonises the o 
into W-. Many nouns, both in these and other languages, 
now shew a weakened form of the prefix, or have lost it 
altogether; hence many nouns cannot be classed by their 
own prefixes. However there need be little difficulty in 
apportioning a noun to its proper Class ; the concording 
prefixes which appear on their determinative words will 
always shew the Class to which they belong. 

VARIATIONS OF THE SING. PREFIX, 

100. Mu- in Kongo and Swahili, also in Ngala in a 
few nouns, as mii-ntaka, a female. 

Mo- in Bangi, Poto, Ngombe, and Soko, generally in 
Ngala. 

Bo- in Lolo and Kele, usually weakening into w- before 
vowel stems. In Kele, bo- when the noun begins a 
sentence or stands alone ; generally o- when following 
another word. Boto omwito, one person^ but tosota oto 
omwito, we have called one person, 

VARIATIONS OF THE PLUR. PREFIX, 

loi. Ba- regularly in Bangi, Ngala, and Ngombe, 
sometimes in Poto. 

A- regularly in Kongo. In Poto and Kele, plural nouns 
of this Class take ba- as a prefix when they stand at the 
head of a clause ; in the midst of a clause the b is usually 
dropped. 

In Kongo, the plural oi mvL-ntM^ person, and of mw-ana, 
child^ sometimes appears as wa-ntu, w-ana. 

SUB-CLASS {a) Ba-. 

102. In most languages a number of word are found 
without a prefix in the sing., but which regularly require 
the concording prefixes of the 1st Class. They form their 
plur. in ba-, as sanduku, box, plur. ba-sanduku. 

C2 
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(i) The names {ox father and viotfur. 



103. 












Kangi : 


sango, 


plur 


. ba-sango. 


nyango, plur. 


ba-nyango. 


Lolo : 


ise, 


»f 


t>a-ise. 


nyango, „ 


ba-nyango. 


Ngala : 


ango, 


»f 


b-ango. 


nyango, „ 


ba-nyango. 


Poto: 


sango, 


i» 


ba-sango. 


nyango, „ 


ba-nyango. 


Ngombe 


: sangfo, 


»f 


ba-sango. 


nyango, „ 


ba-nyango. 


Soko : 


haha, 


») 


ba-baha. 


iyo» M 


ba-yo. 


Kele: 


sango, 


)> 


ba-sango. 


nyango, „ 


ba-nyango. 



In Kongo, ese, father ^ is a noun of the ist and 4th 
Classes, — ngwa, mothery a noun of the 2nd or Mu-Mi 
Class. 

In Bangi, these nouns impose on qualifying Adjectives in 
the sing, the prefixes proper to the Nasal Class. 

104. In several Bantu languages these nouns have 
different forms for the several Persons ; the only one of the 
Congo languages in which I have evidence of this change 
of form is Ngala. When followed by the Possessive 
Pronouns of the 2nd Person sing, and plur., the a of the 
stem changes intoo, — nyango wa ngai, my mother; nyongo 
wau, thy mother ; banyango ba bango, their mothers; 
banyongo ba binu, your mothers; OngoyrdM^ thy father; 
ba-ongo ba binu, your fathers, 

105. (2) On the Upper River introduced words are 
generally put into this Class. In Kongo no regular rule 
obtains. Ngala, punda, a horse, plur. ba-punda* Paipai, 
t/te pawpaw, plur. ba-paipai. Foreign words are forced to 
conform to the rules of syllabic formation. Kongo, 
vinegar becomes vineka (^ cannot stand alone ; it must 
always take n before it). So in Ngala, the English word 
blanket becomes bolankete ; the vowel o is introduced 
because bl cannot stand together. Here, however, the 
first syllable bo is the same as the prefix of the Bo-Ma 
Class, and is thus taken as the sing, prefix, and the noun is 
treated as belonging to the Bo-Ma Class; plur. ma-lankete. 
(See also meza, table, in Kongo, from the Portuguese 
mesa, which is treated as a plur. noun of the Li-Ma Class 
through false analogy with meso, eyes). 
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io6. (3) In Ngombe, the names of small insects and 
animals appear in this Class, — koko, a fowl ; ba-koko, 
fowls. In Ngala, bengi, a sweet potatoe ; plur. ba-bengi. 

SUB'CLASS ip) SING. PREFIX ( VARIOUS) Ba-. 

107. In Kongo, many personal nouns bear the sing. 
prefixes of the other Classes, but form their plur. in ba-. 
The general rule is that these nouns may be treated in the 
sing, either as nouns of the ist Class or as if they were 
nouns of the classes of which their prefixes are character- 
istic. M-bunji is a noun of either the istor 2nd Class in 
the sing. ; ese, fat/ier, of the ist or 4th. A few nouns in 
Bang! — as senga, a species offish^ e-yanzi, a jigger^ arc 
treated in the sing, as nouns of the Nasal Class ; the plur. 
takes ba-. 

108. The nouns which belong to the Mu-Ba Class are 
mainly personal ; hence animals, when pesonified in native 
stories, are treated as belonging to this class. 

109. In Ngala, the prefix ba- is often used before 
proper names in address — Yoka or Ba-yoka. 



2nd or im-Vil CLASS. 

1 10. Comprises all those nouns which require the same 
concording particles as mo-kulu, cord ; plur. mi-kulu. 



III. 

Kongo : 
Bangi : 
Lolo : 
Ngala : 
Poto: 



Sugar cane. 

mu-nse, plur. mi-nse. 
mo-koko, 



bo-suneu, 

mo-nkoko, 

mo-sungu. 



5» 



Ngombe : mo-ngfau, 
Soko : — 

Kele : — 

Swahili: mu-a, 

Mouth. 
Kongo : nua, plur. nua. 



mi-koko. 

be-sungu. 

mi-nkoko. 

mi-sung^. 

mi-ngau. 



>> 



mi-wa. 



Bangi : mu-nya, 
Ix>lo : bo-mua, 
Ngala: mo-noko, 
Poto : mo-noko, 
Ngombe : mo-noko, 
Soko : mo-nwa, 
Kele : bo-noko, 
Swahili : — 



mi-nya. 

be-mua. 

mi-noko. 

mi-noko. 

mi-noko. 

me-nwa. 

be-noko. 



Heart. 



n-tima, 

mo-loko, 

bo-loko, 

mo-tema, 

mo-tema, 

mo-lema, 

mo-tema, 

bo-tema, 

mu-tima, 



>» 



plur. n-tima. 
mi-loko. 
be-loko. 
mi-tema. 
mitema. 
mi-lema. 
me-tema. 
be-tema. 
mi-tima. 






Artery^ vein. 
m-vuvu, plur. m-vuvu. 



mo-ncisa, 

bo-sisa, 

mu-nsisa, 

mo-sisa, 

mo-sisa, 

mo-sile, 

m-shipa. 






mi-ncisa. 

be-sisa. 

mi-nsisa. 

mi-sisa. 

mi-sisa. 

me-sile. 

mi-shipa. 



A 
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In Kele, li-yolo, sugar cane^ plur. ba-yolo, is a noun of 
the Li-Ma Class ; i-lili, an artery, plur. to-lili, is a noun of 
the (S)i-To Class. 

VARIATIONS OF THE SING. PREFIX. 

112. As in most Bantu languages, this prefix takes 
generally the same form as in the Mu-Ba Class. 

Mu- in Kongo contracts into m- and n- before some 
stems. (This not being an original nasal, does not exert 
the changing influence on following consonants as is 
exerted by the nasal proper to the Nasai Class. Hence, 
such words as n-lele, dotlt, are found in this Class (not 
n-dele). 

Mo- generally in Bangi, Ngala, Poto, and Ngombe ; 
Mu- in a few words. 

Bo- in Lolo and Kele (o in the latter language when 
the noun is not at the head of a clause). 

VARIATIONS OF THE PLUR. PREFIX. 

113. Mi- in Kongo changing into m- and n- before 
some stems. Mi- in all the other languages, except Lolo 
and Kele, which have be-, and Soko me-. 

114. In Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, and Kele, many nouns 
of this Class use the plural form only when a few or a 
definite number is spoken of or implied. When used in a 
collective sense, the stem takes the Nasal prefix, and is 
treated as a plural noun of that Class. Ngala — mu-nke, 
an egg ; mi-nke mi-bale, two eggs ; nke, eggs. When the 
stem bears a nasal, no prefix is added for the collective 
form, as mu-nswi, a hair ; plur. mi-nswi ; collective nswi. 
Kele — bo-ndoindoiy a bee ; plur. be-ndoindoi ; collective 
ndoindoi. When the stem does not bear a nasal, that 
prefix is added in Ngala with the usual phonetic effects — 
mo-ete, a tree ; mi-ete, trees ; collective n-jete (cf Kongo^ 
lu-vusu, a fibre of cotton ; plur. tuvusu ; collective 
m-pusu). 

115. In Poto and Ngombe, the collective form has 
almost driven out the plural in mi-, making what might be 
regarded as the Sub-Class Mu-N. In Bangi, a few of 
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these nouns which generally bear the prefixes mo-mi, 
having the stem commencing with a nasal, may be heard 
without the prefixes, thus, mo-nkoko or nkoko, sugarcane. 
Such nouns are then treated as nouns of the Nasal Class ; 
apparently there is no distinction in the sense in these 
two forms. (For Collectives in Bangi, see Li-Ma Class). 

SUB-CLASS W-BI FOUND IN LOLO AND KELE. 

Ii6. In Lolo and Kele, there are a number of nouns 
in this Class which bear regularly the prefixes w-bi, 
though in Lolo they impose the concording particles 
proper to the Mu-Mi Class on all dependent words. 
Lolo — w-asasu, yawn; plur. b-"-asasu. In Kele the 
singular of these nouns takes the prefixes of the Mu-Mi 
Class, the plural those of the E-Bi Class — w-atu, plur. 
bi-atu. 

B is a very weak letter in Kele, and is frequently 
dropped, so one hears o-to^ person, for bo-to ; wo-ndoindoi 
for bo-ndoindoi ; y-ombo for hi-ovdbOy faces. As a general 
rule, one may say that vowel stems in other languages of the 
Upper River, which take the prefixes proper to the Mu-Mi 
Class, will be found in Lolo and Kele bearing the prefixes 
w-bi. A few nouns with vowel stems, usually appearing 
in the Bu-Ma Class in the other languages, take these 
prefixes in Lolo and Kele, — as w-atu, cajioe^ plur. bi-atu ; 
Ngala, — bw-atu, plur. m-atu. 

3rd, IN-ZIN, or NASAL CLASS. 

117. Comprises all those nouns which impose on 
dependent words the same concording prefixes as the 
noun n-dako, a house ; plur. n-dako. 

118. 

Fowl. Goat. Fish. 

Kongo : n-susu. n-kombo. m«biji. 

Bangi : n-coso. n-taba. n-cu. 

Lolo : n-susu. n-taba. n-sui. 

Ngala: n-susu. n-taba. n-su. 

Poto : n-koko. n-taba. n-su. 

Ngombe: koko. n-taba. sui. 

Soko : koko. meme. sue. 

Kele : koko. m-buli. swi. 

Swahill: kuku. m-buzi. sama&i. 
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Rain. 


Path. 


Shame. 


Kongo : 


m-vula. 


n-jtla. 


n-soni. 


Bangi : 


m-bula. 


n-zela. 


n-coni. 


Lolo : 


m-bula. 


m-boka. 


n-sonyL 


Ngala : 


m-bula. 


n-jela. 


n-soni. 


Poto: 


m-bula. 


n-jila. 


n-sonL 


Ngombe 


: m-bula. 


n-jea. 


soni. 


Soke : 


m-bula. 


n-dole. 


sonL 


Kele : 


m-bula. 


m-boka. 


soni. 


Swahili : 


m-vua. 


n-jia. 





FORMS OF THE PREFIX. 

1 19. The prefix is m- before b, f, p, and v ; n- before the 
other consonants. The prefix is the same in both sing, and 
plur. 

120. Before many nouns in Ngombe and Kele the 
prefix has disappeared, but in Ngombe traces of its former 
existence may be noted in the euphonic letters introduced 
before the initial consonant of the stem, as k-boto, sotl^ 
g-bie, garden, 

121. When nouns derived from verbs are put into this 
Class, the nasal exerts the usual phonetic effects on initial 
consonants. Kongo — mona, to see, m-bona, a seeing; 
vunda, a rest, m-punda, a resting. 

122. There is no difference in the form of the prefixes 

borne by the nouns themselves to mark sing, and plur., 

but several of the languages agree in requiring a different 

concording prefix on some of their determinatives to mark 

number : — 

123. 

Kongo : n-20 -ambote, a good house ; n-zo z-ambote, good houses. 

Bangi : n-dako e-lamu, a good house; n-dako li-lamu, good houses. 

Ngombe ; n-taba e-pele, a good goat ; n-taba ji-pele, good goats. 

Kele: m-buli e-lau, a good goat ; m-buli (b)i-lau, good goats. 

So in the other languages. 

In Ngombe, nouns like sui, fish, which no longer bear a 
prefix, are often treated as nouns of the Sub-Class -Ba. 

124. Some Kele speakers introduce i before the nasal 
in the plur., — ngbaka, or i-ngbaka, council-liouses ; or 
before the stem when the nasal has disappeared, — swi, a 
fish ; plur. i-swi. 
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125. In Bangi and Ngala, some few of these nouns 
make a second plur. by prefixing ma- to the noun, thus 
the noun bears two prefixes. Bangi — n-daka, a promise ; 
plur. n-daka and ma-n-daka, promises. Ngala — n-dako, 
a house; plur. n-dako, houses; ma-n-dako, buildings. 
The form in ma- is generally used in a collective sense. 

4th or LI-MA CLASS, 

126. Comprises all nouns which require the same 
concording particles as li-kemba, plantain; plur. 
ma-kemba : — 



127. 



Kongo : 
Bangi : 
Lolo : 
Ngala : 
Poto : 
Ngombe ; 
Soko : 
Kele : 
Swahili : 



Eye. 
d-isu, plur. m*eso. 



1-iso, 

j-isu, 

j-iu, 

1-isu, 

1-isu, 

1-iso, 

1-iso, 

ji-cho, 



•» 

)) 
>» 
)} 

»> 



m-iso. 

ba-isu. 

m-iu. 

m-isu. 

m-isu. 

ha-iso. 

ba-iso. 

ma-cho. 



d-inu, 

lino, 

j-inu, 

j-inu, 

1-inu, 

1-inu, 

lino, 

1-inyo, 

j-ino. 



Tooth, 

plur. m-eno. 
m-ino, 
ba-inu. 
m-inu. 
m-inu. 
m-inu. 
ha-ino. 
ba-inyo. 
m-eno. 



Kongo : 
Bangi : 
Lolo : 
Ngala : 
Poto: 
Ngombe 
Soko: 
Kele: 
Swahili : 



Spear. 

e-dionga, plur. 

li-kongfo, 

ji-kong^o, 

li-kongo, 

li-kongo, 

li-kongfo, 

li-kmiga, 

li-konga, 

fumo, 



Pla 



itain. 



)) 



}) 



»» 
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ma-dionga. 

ma-kongo. 

ba-kongo. 

ma-kongo. 

ma-kongo. 

ma-kongo. 

ha-kunga. 

ba-konga. 

ma-fumo. 



di-nkondo, plur. ma-nkondo. 



li-ko, 

ji-nko, 

li-kemba, 

li-kondo, 

li-kondo, 

li-bo, 

li-kondo. 



>» 



)) 



)) 



It 



>» 
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ma-ko. 

ba-nko. 

makemba. 

ma-kondo. 

ma-kondo. 

ha-bo. 

ba-kondo. 



VARIA TIONS OF THE SING. PREFIX. 

128. Di- in Kongo, before stems with an initial vowel 
or an original nasal ; e- before other stems (di- in some 
districts before all stems). 

Li- in Bangi ; z- before vowel stems — z-ambi, a matter. 

Ji- regularly in Lolo. Li- in Ngala, with a tendency 
towards di- before consonants ; j- before vowel stems— j-ala, 
a garden. 
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Li- in Poto and Ngombe, with a tendency towards d- 
before vowel stems. Li- in Kele, frequently weakening 
before consonantal stems into i-. Li- in Soko. Ji- in Swahili 
before monosyllables or vowel stems, otherwise dropped. 



VARIATIONS OF THE PLUR, PREFIX, 

129. Ma- in Bangi, Ngala, Poto, and Ngombe before 
consonants, m- before vowels. 

Ma- in Kongo before consonants ; m- before all vowels 
but i ; a-i becomes e, as m-eno, teethy for ma-inu. So in 
Swahili. 

In Lolo and Kele, ba- before consonants and the vowel 
i, as ba-inUy teeth ; b- before other vowel stems. Ha- in 
Soko. 

5th or CI-ZI CLASS. 

130. To this Class belong all nouns in Kongo which take 
the same concording particles as ki-mbi, a hawk^ plur. 
yi-mbi. In the Upper River languages, all nouns which 
agree in taking the same concording particles, as e-lamba, 
clothy plur. bi-lamba. 

131. 







Chin, 




Boy, 


Kongo : 


-bobo, 


plur. -bobo. 


ki-ndende, 


plur. yi-ndende. 


Bangi : 


e-beku, 


„ bi-beku. 


e-lenge, 


;„ bi-lcnge. 


Lolo : 


e-meku, 


,, bi-meku. 






Ngala : 


e-beko, 


,, bi-beko. 


e-lengi, 


„ bi-lengL 


l*oto : 


e-meku, 


,, i-tneku. 


e-lengi, 


,, i-iengi. 


Ngombe 


: e-banga, 


,, bi-banga. 


y-enge, 


,, b-enge. 


Swa'hjli : 






ki-jana, 


,, vi-jana. 






Cloth. 


Wall 


of house. 


Kongo : 


— 




•yaka, 


plur. -yaka. 


Bangi : 


e-iamba, 


plur. bi-lamba. 


e-tutu, 


,, bi-tutu. 


Lolo : 


e-tau, 


,, bi-tau. 


e-tutu, 


,, bi-tutu. 


Ngala : 


e-lamba, 


,, bi-lamba. 


e-kuka, 


,, bi-kuka. 


Poto: 


e-tau, 


„ i-tau. 


e-tutu, 


,, bi-tutu. 


Ngombe 


: e-senza, 


,, bi-senza. 


e-tutu, 


,, bi-tutu. 


Soko : 


— 




e-tutu, 


,, bi-tutu. 


Keie : 


e-sinda, 


,, bi-sinda. 


e-tutu. 


,, bi-tutu. 


Swahili : 


ki-suto, 


„ yi-suto. 


ki-wambaza, „ yi-wambaz( 
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VARIATIONS OF THE SING. PREFIX, 

132. Ki- in Kongo before vowel stems and those 
beginning with an original consonant nasal. Before stems 
with an initial consonant not protected by this nasal, the 
prefix is dropped. E- in all the other Congo languages, 
euphonised into y- before vowel stems. 

Ki- in Swahili ; ch- before vowel stems. 

VARIATIONS OF THE PLUR. PREFIX, 

133. Kongo — yi- (y- before vowels) before those stems 
which take a prefix in the sing. ; the other stems take 
no prefix. 

Bi- in the Upper River languages frequently reduced in 
Poto and Kele into 1-. 
Vi- in Swahili ; vy- before vowel stems. 

6th or BU-MA CLASS. 

134. Comprises those nouns which require the same 
concording particles as bo-kumbi, a scrip, plur. ma-kumbi. 
Also those abstract nouns which form the sing, in bo- and 
have no plur. form ; also the verbal noun, which follows the 
same rule. With this class also is included the U-U Class 
in Kongo, containing abstract nouns which require the 
same concording particles as nouns of the Bu-Ma Class. 

135. 



Canoe 


• 


Mother-in-law. 


Kongo : -liingu, plur. 


ma-lungu. 


-ko, 


plur. ma-ko. 


Bangi: bw-engo, ,, 


m-engo. 






Ngala: bw-atu, ,, 


ma-tu. 


bo-kilo. 


,, ma-kilo 


I'oto: ^-atu, ,, 


m-atu. 


bo-kilo, 


,, ma-kilo. 


Ngombe: bw-atu, ,, 


m-atu. 


bo-kio, 


„ ma-kio. 


Soko: w-ato, ,, 


h-ato. 


bo-bili. 


,, ha-bili. 


Brain. 






Wisdom. 


Kongo : — 




zayi. 


plur. — 


Bangi : b-ongongfo, plur. 


m-ongongo. 




, , ma-yele. 


Ngala : bo-ngongo, „ 


ma-ngongo. 


bw-anya. 


( 


Poto: bo-ngongo, ,, 


ma-ngongo. 


w-eli. 




Ngombe : bo-ngongo, „ 


ma-ngongo. 


bo-pasa, 


,, ma-pasa 



Soko: b-ondo, ,, ha-ondo. 
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Nouns found in this Class in the other languages 
appear regularly in Lolo and Kele in the Bo-Be Class, 
or the W-Bi Sub-Class connected with it. Kele — 
bo-ngongo, plur. be-ngongo, brains ; wele, wisdom, plur. 
(b)i-ele. 

VARIATIONS OF THE SING. PREFIX. 

136. But a few nouns fall regularly into the Bu-Ma 
Class ; in Kongo not half a score, and these take no prefix 
in the sing. 

In Bangi, Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, and Soko, bo- before 
stems commencing with a consonant. In Poto and Soko, 
before initial vowels bo- is weakened into w- ; in the other 
languages, as a rule, bo- becomes bw- before vowels. 

VARIATIONS OF THE PLUR. PREFIX. 

137. This prefix is the same as the ma- of the Li-Ma 
Class (for variations see 129). In Ngombe, the gerund 
wears the prefix bo- in the sing., but it makes its plural in 
ma-, — bina, to dance, bo-bina, dancing, plur. ma-bina ; or 
by regarding the stem as a noun of the Nasal Class, which 
concords accordingly, — bo-hema, an inspiration, plur. hema. 

Many nouns which connote an abstract idea have no 
plural form. 

KONGO U-U SUB'CLASS. 

138. Consists principally of abstract nouns bearing the 
prefix u- (w- before vowels) in both sing, and plur. Before 
consonants the prefix is usually dropped, — bi, wickedness ; 
w-onga, fear. 

7th or LU-ZIN CLASS. 

139. Comprises those nouns which require the same 
concording particles as lo-lemu, a tongue, plur. n-demu ; 
with which are included those nouns in Kongo which 
require the same concords as lu-kau, a gift, plur. tu-kau. 
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140. 





Tongue, 




Firewood, 




Kongo : 


lu-bini, plui 


'. tu-bini. 


lu-nkuni, 


plur 


. nkuni. 


Bangi: 


lo-lemu, ,, 


n-demu. 


lo-kanzu, 


}i 


n-kaiUBU. 


Lolo: 


lo-Umu, ,, 


n-dimu. 


lo-nkoni, 


»i 


nkonL 


Ngala : 


lo-lemu, ,» 


n-demu. 


lo-koi» 


»> 


n-koi. 


Poto: 


lo-limo, ,» 


n-dimo. 


lo-nkuni, 


>} 


n-kuni. 


Soko : 


lo-lame, „ 


n-dame. 






— 


Kele : 


lo-lame» ,» 


n-dame. 








Swahili : 


u-limi, „ 


n-dimi. 


u-kuni, 


>» 


kuni. 



VARIATIONS OF THE SING. PREFIX. 

141. Lu- in Kongo; lo- generally in the other langu- 
ages ; u- in Swahili. 



VARIATIONS OF THE PLUR. PREFIX. 

142. In all languages m- regularly before b, f, p, v, w ; 
n- before the usual consonants, with the usual phonetic effect 
on consonants and initial vowels. 

Ngala, lo-beki, a bowl, m-beki, bowls; lo-jingo, love, plur. 
n-jingo ; 1-embo, a song, n-jembo, songs. 

143. In Kongo the Prefix tu- corresponds as plural to 
lu-, in many nouns (cf. Herero, Ndonga, Dualla). Some 
nouns, however, with the sing, lu- have a collective plural 
in the Nasal Class, as lu-nsala, a feather, nsala, feathers. 
Other nouns have both plurals, as lu-suki, a hair, tu-suki 
a hair or two, n-suki, hair, 

144. Quite a number of nouns used in a collective sense 
adopt the prefixes lu-tu when a few or a definite number 
is spoken of, as ma-kaya, leaves (a plural noun of the Li- 
Ma Class), lu-kaya, a leaf, tu-kaya, a leaf or two. This use 
of lu-tu corresponds to Ngala, Poto, and Ngombe use of 
mo*mi. 
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St/iorSI'TO CLASS. 

145. Found in Lolo, Poto, Soko, and Kele. The sing, 
prefix of this Class in most known Bantu languages is ka- ; 
in these Congo languages si- generally weakened into i-. 
Contains those nouns which require the same concording 
particles as (s)i-kwaka, doo^, plur. to-kwaka. 

With this Class is connected those diminutive nouns in 
Kongo which form the sing, with the prefix fi-, with no 
corresponding plur. (Compare, however, Nywema, fi-ulu, 
a little bird, plur. tu-fulu). 

146. 

Bird, Bat. 

Lolo : i-falu, plur. to-fulu. i-vuki, plur. to-fuki. 

Poto : i-fulu, „ to-fulu. i-fuki, „ to-fuki. 

Twine, 
Soko : i-soso, plur. to-soso. 
Kele: i-kuiu, ,, to-kulu. 



VARIATIONS OF THE CLASS PREFIXES. 

147. In the several languages the sing, prefix is 
usually i- before consonants. In Kele pronounced sh- 
before vowel stems, as shondo, an axe ; shuma, a fruit. In 
Lolo the plur. prefix is sometimes co- before vowel stems. 

148. Kongo has not a single stem peculiar to this Class ; 
fi-is a diminutive prefix applied to the stems of nouns 
which normally appear in the other Classes. 

14.9. Kele makes its nouns diminutive by introducing 
the roots into this Class, the general rule being to repeat 
the first syllable of the root before applying the prefixes, — 
bo-kenge, a town, (s)i-kekenge, a village, mboka, a road, 
(s)imbomboka, a small path. 

Nouns which properly belong to this Class are made 
diminutive by the repetition of the first syllable of the 
root, — to-sandUy trees, to-sasandu, small trees, Lolo 
follows the same rule, — mpo, a rat, i-mpompo, a small rat. 
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9th or KU-MA CLASS. 

150. To this Class belong three nouns in Kongo 
having the above prefixes, also the Infinitive noun which 
originally bore; the prefix ku-(now dropped), in Swahili the 
Infinitive noun in ku,— also the noun ma-halij/Za^^j, which 
in that language has a special set of prefixes. In Bangi 
and Ngala, two nouns with the sing, prefix I0-, plur. ma-. 

151. 

Arm, Leg. 

Konq[o : k-oko, plur. m-oko. ku-lu, plur. ma-lu. 

Bangi: lo-boko, „ ma-boko. lo-kolo, ,, ma-kolo. 

Ngala: lo-boko, ,, ma-boko. lo-kulu, ,, ma-kulu. 

The other Kongo noun is ku-tu, an ear, plur. ma-tu. 



B. Etymology. 

152. I have so far attempted no etymologies though the 
subject is a very tempting one, especially so with regard to 
the noun prefixes. 

What were the original forms and meanings of those 
words which have now become mere classifying prefixes? 
The answer to this question would shew on what principle 
gender in Bantu is based, and give an intelligent notion 
w^hy a noun falls into one class rather than another. 

153. J. T. Torrend thinks the division of Bantu nouns 
was based mainly on the degree of unity and consistency 
of the objects of which they are the names ; as determined 
by their natural position, shape, their proper notions, effects, 
relative strength, etc. A sufficiently vague classification, 
but as near as we can get, maybe, in the present state of 
knowledge of Bantu languages. 

154. It is only in languages that have a long literary 
history that such words can be traced historically and with 
a high degree of certainty. Thus, in order to prove that 
the adverbial suffix 4y in ttu-ly, real-ly, etc., is only another 
form of the independent adjective like, it is necessary to 
trace it through Anglo-Saxon into Meoso-Gothic — the oldest 
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Germanic dialect. As Bantu peoples have never expressed 
their languages in writing, it is impossible thus to trace these 
prefixes. 

155. Help on this point can cpme from two sources 
only : — 

(i) A comparison of the words bearing one prefix may 
shew an underlying notion, which may give some clue to 
their grouping. 

(2) The present use of the prefixes in noun derivation 
may indicate something of their original meaning. 

156. Thus J. T. Torrend thinks the classifier li- is the 
naked form of the verb lia, to eat, (Kongo, dia, Ngala, ja, 
Ngombe, ya ; Bangi, Lolo, and Poto, le). 

He bases this conclusion on a comparison of the nouns 
which bear the prefix 11-. He finds in most languages the 
names of fruits, eggs, etc. ; the names for teeth, and stone 
used for grinding food, etc., so of many nouns (as the name 
for bone) which denote strength as the result of assimilation, 
etc. ; all bearing this prefix. 

But many of the nouns he relies upon do not bear the 
prefix li- in the Congo languages at all ; they appear in quite 
different classes. In Lolo, the word for egg is bo-keli; 
Ngala and Poto, mu-nke ; the word for bone in Kongo is 
vlsl ; Bangi, lo-nkwa ; Ngala, mo-nkua. So the word for 
sun in Kongo is n-tangwa ; in Ngala, mu-nyele, and so on. 
But the writer goes on to say ; — " Other nouns are more 
probabl}' related to the element le, long^ tall^ etc. (Kongo, 
anda, Bangi, sanda, Lolo, tali, Ngala and Poto, lai, 
Ngombe, yai), and others again to li, of lila, to produce a 
sounds (Kongo, dila, Ngombe, yea, Bangi, Lolo, Ngala, 
and Poto, lela). 

157. Thus it would seem highly probable that these 
prefixes cannot be traced back to one word, but that the 
large class of nouns which bear the prefix li- is made up of 
a number of smaller groups, which each gathered about a 
different prefix word, so that li may be all that survives of 
a prefix word which gathered a group of nouns all having 
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some relation to the general notion ol eating, and of another 
"which attracted others having some relation to the idea of 
length, and of another which grouped some referring to the 
notion of sound, and so on. On the other hand, of course, 
it is quite possible that the li of lia, to eat, and lila, to cry, 
may come from the same original root. 

158. The fact that the same stems appear, bearing 
different prefixes in the different languages, shews that words 
have adopted them from other causes as well as that of 
meaning ; in Ngombe, the principle of false analogy is now 
at work. In common with other languages, Ngombe treats 
foreign words, whose first syllable cannot be regarded as a 
prefix, as roots, putting them into the Mu-Ba Class. Many 
nouns which originally bore the prefix nasal have lost this, 
and are now frequently treated as roots, and thus words 
like s\i\^fish, make a plur. in ba-. 

Hence etymologies based on general meaning cannot be 
regarded as at all certain, as one may see if in English one 
tried to shew the meaning of the suffix -dom from a 
comparison of the nouns that bear it. 

1 59. The same difficulty meets us when we consider the 
present use made of the prefixes in noun derivation ; ka- in 
most languages has a diminutive meaning, as in Tonga, mu- 
lilo, afire, ka-lilo, a match; but in Herero ru- has this force; 
in the Congo languages, Lolo and Poto, i- is diminutive, — 
as Lolo, i-mpompo, a little rat, Poto, i-somisomi, a drizzling 
rain, Kongo has the ka- prefix, but uses ki- as a diminutive 
prefix, as ngulu, a pig ; ki-ngulungulu, a little pig; (ki- 
also forms another derivative, signifying the rights, etc., 
appertaining to an office, etc., as nganga, a doctor,ki'nga,ngaj 
a doctors fee), Fi- is also diminutive in Kongo, as di-kondo, 
a plantain, fi-dikondo, a little plantain. Strange to say, 
though, Ngombe uses, the prefixes of the Mu-Ba or Personal 
Class to form diminutives, — as ediba, a pool, mo-ediba, a 
rain puddle, plur. ba-ediba ; a far away departure from the 
original meaning, if as Kolbe says, the prefix mu- conveys 
the idea of something upright ! Bangi and Ngala place the 

D 
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particle mwa before a noun to make it diminutive (probably 
an abbreviation of mwana, a child). I have heard in Ngala, 
mwa-elengi mwangai, my small boy ; in this case used as 
a prefix. Thus Ngala may be going on to form a new prefix 
mwa-. 

Again, in Kongo, the prefix lu- has a separating individ- 
ualising force — as nsuki, hairy lusuki, n hair, plur. tusuki. 
In Ngala, mo- has this force — mo-ete, a tree, mi-ete mibali, 
two trees ; njete, trees. So in Poto and Ngombe. This 
supports Torrend*s view that mu- is related to mue, one, but 
why lu- in Kongo ? 

1 60. Altogether it seems that a satisfactory etymology 
of these prefixes will not be obtained (if even then) until 
not only the laws which govern phonetic change between 
the many Bantu languages are more fully known, but also the 
subtle preferences which have led to the same stems 
appearing in different classes in the several languages. 



0. The Article. 

161. Found in Kongo only. Consists of three particles, 
a, e, and o, distributed as follows : — 



Class. 




Sing. 


Pli 


I, 







a 


2, 







e 


3, 5, 


8, 


e 


e 


A, 




e 






6, 7. 9» o o 

The Article in Kongo gives more or less definiteness to 
the noun. It indicates that it has been previously spoken 
of, or it is a case in point, or in some way well known; 
but when the article is absent, the omission specially marks 
the indefiniteness of the noun. (Bentley's Appendix 
p. 995. For methods of usage see that Appendix.) 

162. For one method of supplying the place of the 
article in Bangi and Ngala see (296). 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A. Adjectives. 

163. Bantu forms but few Adjectives, the lack is usually 
supplied by other parts of speech used* adjectivally. All 
the Congo languages, however, possess a few roots which 
can be called into the service of any noun which requires 
them as qualifiers, and as the badge of their office they 
adopt a form of the prefix proper to the Class of the noun, 
and thus for the time being become Adjectives. 

Li-kemba li-nene, a large plantain. 

Ma-nkeke ma-nene, large bamboos. 

Lo-beki lo-nene, a large pot. 

H-lamba e-nene, a large cloth. 

So this one root nene may bear in turn all the Class 
Prefixes. But the root nene has not become a permanent 
adjective. This, and other roots from which adjectives are 
formed, can become abstract nouns by adopting a noun 
prefix. In most languages, abstract nouns are regularly 
formed from these roots, thus — 

Batu sokoka loeba bo -nene wa Libanza. 

People are not able to know the greatness of God. 

This form must not be confused with the abstract noun 
in English ; great-ness is in English a noun formed from 
the adjective ; in Bantu both noun and adjective are 
formed from the same indeterminate root. 

In the following sentence nene is conjugated as a verb : 

Yayalaka mondele o mputu a-nene-ke, when thc'whitc man lived in 
Europe he became great, lit. he biggcd. 

D2 
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164. This flexibility of word formation is a marked 
feature of these languages, and they are no less elastic in 
the grammatical usage of formed words. A very large 
number of nouns and verbs appear -in possessive expres- 
sions which are equivalent to our adjectives ; and many 
inflected parts of the verb serve as adjectives. 

Bieka bi-lambi, the food is boiled^ or boiled fopd. 
Mwete mumbama, the stick is bent, or the bent stick. 

So well do these other forms supply their places, that it 
is difficult to find six words common to the nine 
languages which serve as adjectives. 

165. 





Good. 


Bad. 


Large. 


Small. 


Kongo ; 


•wete. 


bL 


-nene. 


-kete. 


Bangi : 


-lamu. 


-be. 


-ne. 


-ke. 


Lolo: 


-loci. 


-ube. 


-nene. 


-sisi. 


Ngala : 


-lau. 


-bi. 


-nene. 


-ti. 


Poto: 


-lamo. 


-be. 


-nene. 


-keke. 


Ngombe : 


-pele. 


-be. 


-tutu. 


-kekeke. 


Soko : 


-aU. 


-be. 


-nene. 


-kei, onde. 


Kele : 


-lau. 


-be. 


-fi. 


-keke. 


Swahili : 


-ema, -zuri. -baya. 


'kubwa. 


-dogo. 




Long, tall. 


Short. 


Many. 


All. 


Kongo : 


-la. 


-kufi. 


-ingfi. 


-awonso. 


Bangi : 


-sanda. 


-kuse. 


-yike. 


-ncoki. 


Lolo : 


-tali. 


-yuwe. 


-uke. 


-uma. 


Ngala : 


-lai. 


-kue. 


-iki. 


-nso. 


Poto : 


-lai. 


-kue. 


-iki. 


-esiba. 


Ngombe 


-yai. 


-kue. 


-nene. 


-susu. 


Soko : 


-sa. 


-fe. 


-iki. 


-kwato. 


Kele: 


-sa. 


-uwe. 


-iki. 


-totina. 


Swahili : 


-refu. 


-fupi. 


-ingi. 


-ote. 



166. With the exception of -awonso, the Kongo roots 
included in the above list have a superlative force, generally 
denoting the possession of the quality indicated to an 
excessive degree, — as too goody too bad, etc. Further, they 
concord with nouns of the ist Class by special forms of the 
Prefixes for the ist and 2nd Pers, in the same way as a 
verb, hence Mr Bentley calls them verbal adjectives. They 
are included in the above list to complete it ; moreover they 
are almost the only adjectives which concord directly with 
the noun in Kongo. The place of the ordinary adjective 
of the other languages is taken in Kongo by possessive 
expressions (see 278-300). 
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ADAPTATION OF THE ADJECTIVE TO THE 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

1 67, Rule, — The adjective concords with the Substantive 
by adopting a form of the prefix proper to the Class to 
which the Substantive belongs. 

168. 

Mu-Ba Class : mo-tu tno-lai, a tall man, 

ba-tu ba-lai, tall men. 

Mu-Mi Class : mo-noko mo-lai, a long mouth. 

mi-noko mi-lai, long mouths. 

I-Zin Class : n-dako n-dai, a long house, 

n-dako n-dai (i-lai), long houses, 

Li-Ma Class : li-nkeke li-lai, a long bamboo, 

ma-nkeke ma-lai, l&ng bamboos,^ 

Ci-Zi Class: ^-iAhi t-lBiX^ a lottg banatta, 

bi-tabi bi-lai, long bananas. 

Bu-Ma Class : bw-atu bo-lai, a long canoe. 

m-atu ma-lai, long canoes. 

Lo-Zin Class : lo-lemu lo-kd, a long tongue. 

n-demu n-dai, long tongues, 

Ku-Ma Class : lo-boko lo-lai, a long arm, 

ma-boko ma-lai, long arms, 

169. Forms of the Prefixes adopted by the Adjectives 
in the different languages : — 



MU'BA, 


MU-MI. 




TN-ZIN. 




LI-MA. 


CI-ZL 


Kongo : u- a- 


u- 


mi- 




• 

i- 


zi- 




di- 


ma- 


ki- i- 


Bangi : mo- ba- 


mo- 


mi- 




e- 


li- 




U- 


ma- 


e- W- 


Lolo : wo- ba- 


bo- 


be- 




e- 


n- 




• • 


ba- 


e- bi- 


Ngala<: mo- ba- 


mo- 


mi- 




e- 


n- 




li- 


ma- 


e- bi- 


Poto : mo- ba- 


mo- 


mi- 




n- 


n- 




li- 


ma- 


ll- i- 


Ngombe : mo- ba- 


mo- 


mi- 




c- 


• • 




li- 


ma- 


e- bi- 


Soko : mo- ba- 


mo- 


me- 




n- 


n- 




li- 


ha- 


c- bi- 


Kele : bo- ba- 


bo- 


be- 




c- 


bi- 




U- 


ba- 


e* bi- 


Swahili : mu- wa- 


mu- 


mi- 




n- 


n- 




• • 


ma- 


ki- vi- 


BU-MA, 




LU-ZIN, 




KA-TU. 


KU-MA, 


Kongo : u- ma- 




lu- 


tU' 






— 




ku- 


ma- 


Bangi : bo- ma- 




lo- 


n- 






- 




lo- 


ma- 


Lolo : — 




lo- 


n- 




m 

1- 


to 


- 




—- 


Ngala : bo- ma- 




lo- 


n- 






- 




lo- 


ma- 


Poto : bo- ma- 




lo- 


n- 




• 

1- 


to 


- 




— 


Ngombe:bo- ma- 












— 








Soko : bo- ha- 




lo- 


• 

1- 




• 

l- 


to 


- 




— 


Kele : — 




lo- 


i- 




si- 


to 


■ 






Swahili : ma- 




u- 


n- 






— 




ku- 


ma- 
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In Poto and Kele, the initial b of these prefixes is 
frequently dropped, or weakened into w. 

In Ngala, the plur. prefix of the 3rd Class is frequently 
heard i-. Wherever n- appears in the above table as a 
prefix, it is euphonized into m- before the usual 
consonants. 

170. The following are the main differences between the 
forms of the profixes thus adapted to Adjectives, and those 
which characterise the nouns of the several Classes. 

Kongo : the m- of the mu- prefix is dropped in both the 
1st and 2nd Classes. I-Zi replace the nasal prefixes of the 
3rd or In-Zin Class. 

Lolo and Ngala replace the nasal prefix of the sing, 
in the I^-Zin Class by e-, the plur. frequently by i-. 
Bangi sing, e-, plur. li-; Ngombe e-, and ji-; Kele e-, and bi-. 

171. When qualifying nouns of the Sub-Class W-Bi 
in Lolo, adjectives take w-bi ; Kele, (b)o-bi-. 

PHONETIC CHANGES IN THE FORMS OF 

ADJECTIVES. 

172. The general phonetic laws described (75-85) apply 
equally to Adjectives as to Substantives. The following 
are their most important applications : — 

{a) The 'form of the prefix nasal is determined by the 
initial of the stem. Hence it often happens thatn- appears 
on the noun, and m- on the adjective, and vice versa^ as— 

Bangi : n-zembo m-be, bad songs ^ not n-zembo n-be. 
Ngala : m-pati n-ti, small sheep, not m-pati m-ti. 
Swahili : ki-tu che-ma, a good things not ki-tu ki-ema. 

{b) The nasal effects the usual changes in consonants, 
and induces consonants before initial vowels, according to 
rule. 

Bangi : n-demu n-damu, good tongues (stem -lamu). 

Lolo : n-kasa n-doci, good leaves (stem -loci). 

Ngala : m-beki n-j-one, new pots (stem -one). 

Soko : m-bele n-j-ali, good houses (stem -ali). 

It must be remembered that in Lolo, i in a prefix exerts 

the same influence as the nasal, — e-laka e-Ioci, a good 

promise ; bi-daka bi-doci, good promises. 
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(c) The vowels of the prefixes are dropped before 
vowels, or form diphthongs in the usual way, and the 
regular changes take place in the prefixes before vowel 
stems. Ngala, — mvr-tte m-onef a new iree ; m-inu m-aiki, 
many teeth, 

ON THE USE OF ADJECTIVES AS EPITHETS. 

173. Rule, — Adjectives generally follow the nouns they 
qualify : — 

Bangi : misiso mikiti o masotu ma-lamu, others fell on good ground. 

Lolo : lofekwa lo-fufu lole nko ? where is the white cottoft ? 

Ngala : bakung^a unko n-su ntau, they are selling only immature /is h. 

Poto : asumbi efeko m-bi, he bought a had knife. 

Ngombe : motu adi na litindi li-yembu, the man has a soft heel. 

Soko : leng^osamba hato ha-sa, / am buying a long canoe. 

Kele : isolembe towala to-lau, I wish for good firewood. 

Swahili : nyingine zikaang^ka katika inchi n-jema, other fell on good 
ground. 

ON THE USE OF ADJECTIVES AS 

PREDICA TES. 

174. Rule. — When used as Predicates with the copula, 
Adjectives take the same form as when they are used as 
Epithets. 

175. The copula is usually expressed in the several 
languages as follows : — Bangi : nga; Lolo, le ; Ngala, lo, be; 
Poto, iki ; Ngombe, di ; Soko, isi ; Kele, le. 

Bangi : loyembelaka Nyambe, anga molamu be, let us praise God, 
He is good. 

Lolo : bokanda bone bole woloci, this book is good. 

Ngala : ndaku yena elo enene, yena ebe eti, that house is large, that 
is small. 

Poto : mokanda muku m-iki mokeke, this book is small. 

Ngombe : monjulu modi mopu, nalangi na moi mo sung;e, the light is 
clear, I tead by the shining of the moon. 

Soko : baito bahele baisi baali, two 7nen are good. 

Kele : e tosando to tole toesa, these sticks are long. 

176. In negative sentences Ngala replaces the copula 
lo, be , by ko, — bwatu bubu boko bojito nya, this canoe 
is not lieavy. 
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Lolo replaces le by fa, — bontu afa woloci, the man is not 

good, 

Kele replaces le by ti, — mbuli eti elau, tJu goat is not 
good. 

In the other languages these sentences are negatived in 
the usual way (see 468-510 ; for other ways of expressing 
the copula see 604-7). 

177. In Kongo the copula is not expressed before the 
few adjectives, — e mbele yayi inene, this knife is too 
large. 

The other languages also often leave the copula to be 
understood. 

Ngala : ndaku jvji mbi, these houses {are) dad. 

Bangi : mapapu ma moleke masanda, ihe win^ of the bird {are) long, 

Poto : mikanda mina mlkeke, these books {are) small. 



B. Various Expressions Equivalent 

to Adjectives. 

178. In Ngala, the stem of the Substantive, preceded 
by a, is repeated to express the idea of real^ genuine^ up 
to the standard^ etc. (This a link with Kaffir.) 

Makemb-a-kemba, genuine plantains. 
Sanduku ^^a mwet-a-mwete, a real wooden box (not an 
imitation). 

In this latter example the whole noun is repeated, which 
seems to be the rule when the stem has lost its consonant, or 
appears as a monosyllable. 

In Bangi, too, the whole noun is repeated, — moto-a-moto, 
a real man ; lobiko-a-lobiko, eternity, J 

179. The Diminutive noun must often be rendered in 
English by the use of the adjectives small, tiny, etc. 

Lolo : i-nozunozu, a small boy, plur. to-nozunozu. 

Kongo : nzo a house, fi-nzonzo, a tiny house. 

Kele : (s)i-mbomboka, a small path, from tnboka, a path; 

(s)ikekenge, a hamlet^ from bokenge, a town. 
Poto : i- soma-soma, a drizzle. 

Ngombe : e-diba, a pool, mo-ediba, a little puddle, plur. ba-ediba. 



/ 
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i8o. Bangi and Ngala form no diminutive nouns, but 
use the particle mwa before any noun. Bangi, mwa eloko, 
a little thing; Ngala, mwa ndaku, a small Iiouse ; Swahili, 
mulima, a mountain, ki-lima, a hill; mbuzi, a goat, kirbuzi, 
a poor little goat. 

i8i. Some of the verb tenses may be used in these 
languages as Adjective Equivalents, retaining, of course, 
the ideas of time and completeness or otherwise of the action 
denoted by the particular form of the verb used. 

Kongo : maza vci't^v^igxX^Si.'ga^ flowing water, 
Bangi : mangu makitaki, fallen leaves, 
Ngala : bilamba biakajwa, torn clothes, 
Lolo : ilombe iokama, a full house, 
Poto : mwete mwumbama, bent sticks, 
Kele : bisinda bisoachacha, ragged clothes, 

182. In all the languages a certain class of words is 
found which are used as adjectives to qualify nouns, and as 
adverbs to qualify verbs, etc. They are indeclinable, usually 
follow the words they qualify, and, when used as predi- 
cates, follow the copula. These words possess no 
grammatical character from a Bantu point of view, but 
would seem to be amongst the most primitive forms, being 
in many cases identical with the roots of nouns and stems of 
verbs. Thus — 

Bangi : peto, clean (cf. petolo, to cleansCy petwa, to be cleansed), 

Ngala : sembola, to straighten^ semboa, to be straight^ sembo, straight^ 
kolo lo sembo, speak the matter clearly, straightly, 

Bangi : mp'eliki nde ncoki eloko yoko te e bingo bizalibwaki, ezali- 
Dwi tango na yeye, lit. and there was not even one thing of 
those which were made, which was made apart from him 
(cf. tango, apart, with tangola, to take apart, tangwa, 
to come apart), 

Ngala : mwete tombi tombi, a straight stick ; njoto kili kili, a healthy 
body. / 

Poto : njila fa fefe, a very even road, 

\ Ngombe : molaba mo ngandu modi baba bo, the village centre is very even, 

Kele : mboka bile twaku twaku, humpy roads, the roads ate humpy. 

They are very largely used in exclamations, — pi I 
silently (as the night falls). Butu boindi pi! the night 
darkens silently, Foi Foi (with the vowels long drawn, 
out), very bright, very clear (Kele). (See Bobangi Grammar, 
p. 18.) 
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183. Similar use is made of the Stative Intensive verb 
in Ngala, by changing the final letter into o or u. 

Bilamba kamamalo, tight clothes, from kama, to press, 
kamamala, to be pressed very much ; jolo songongolo, 
a very pointed nose, from songo, to point, songongolo, 
to be very pointed ; makata palalalo, wide hands, etc. 

Being formed from the Intensive verb, these forms are 
superlative in force. They generally signify that the 
object qualified possesses the quality in too large a degree 
in relation to some other object indicated or implied, or 
for the purpose for which it is intended. The derivation 
of these forms is interesting as shewing something of the 
working of the Bantu mind. 

Ousangano is derived form oiisa, to throw ; then 
ousangana, to be thrown about very viuch ; changing the 
final vowel, we get ousangano, — bikoto ousangano, 
too large boots ^ lit, boots which are being continually thrown off 
in walking. Others are more difficult of exact English 
rendering, thus, njela kwakatanu. The simple verb is 
kwa, to fall, kwakatana, to be continually falling ; njela 
kwakatanu, a road too full of falls, i.e., a road full of 
obstacles which cause niatiy falls ; hence the use of the term 
may be taken as a warning against that road. (See 
Bobangi Grammar, p. 54.) 

Abstract nouns formed from the same roots replace 
Adjectives in any construction in Ngala, Lolo, and Kele. 
Ngala : makemba mabe bolau, the plantains are good, 
Lolo : bontu ale loloci, the man is good, Kele : ndako 
ofi oft, a very large house, or a house of largeness, 

§ 

184. Bangi, which does not possess the Adjectival or 
Possessive Particle -a common to most Bantu languages, 
qualifies one noun by another following it, the qualifying 
noun bearing its own prefix, irrespective of that borne by 
the noun to be qualified. 

Bangi : lo-ngele li-bunu, a curved hf ass rod. 
Ngala : butu ngombila, a cloudy day. 

This construction is found in most languages. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

185. Comparison causes no change in the forms of 
Adjectives ; it is shewn by the context, or the following 
means : — 

186. The objects to be compared are indicated by the 
Demonstrative Adjectives or Pronouns (see 233-43) and the 
quality is spoken of as being possessed by one, or more, of 
them. 

187. Ngala — 

Ngende yena na yena, elau yena ; chair that and that^ good that ; 

i.e., the second one pointed out is better than the other. 
Miete minso mina, molau muna ; all those sticks, that is the best. 

Thus the adjective in Bantu is treated as essentially 
comparative ; there is no nice distinction between Com- 
parative and Superlative as in English ; the better, or the 
best, is simply indicated as possessing the quality, the rest, 
whether one or more, being excluded. 

Ngombe : na ming^eli ongo imi, mopeli moa ; with those chait s, 

good that ; i. e. , that is the best. 
Poto : nkeke yena na yena, yena ndamo, that chair and that, that 

good ; i. e. , that is the better. 
Nkeke ya esiba, ndamo yena, chairs all, good that ; i.e., that is the 

best. 

188. By the use of verbs which signify to surpass, etc. : — 

189. Kongo: sunda, to excel, is generally used, but 

occasionally luta and vioka, to pass. 

Eyayi yandu kiaka isundiki kiakina o wete, these chairs, this one 

exceeds that one in goodness. 
Oyandi oviokele awonso o la, he surpasses all in height. 

Bangi uses the verbs leka, to pass ; pita, to surpass ; 
lekola, generally to mark the superlative sense, — 

Monga boke boke bokoleka bo mimboto minco, it is of smallmss 

which surpasses all seeds. 
Moto onya akondeka bokoti, that man is stronger than I. 
Bokoti bo yeye bokolekola, his strength is greatest, 

Lolo uses fenda or fenza, to surpass^ leka, to pass, — 

Ende akofenza we loloci, he excels you iii goodness. 

Ngang^a aoleka Makaba la otali, Nganga passes Makaba in height. 

Frequently la, with, is used, — Nganga la botali la 
Makaba, Nganga with tallness with Makaba. 
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Ngala the verbs leka and pinda, — 

Moto yoyo akaleka banso na bwango, this man passes all in 
swiftness. 

Yo apindi na bolau, he is the better. 

Poto generally uses busa, to surpass ^ — 

Mayele ma njo mabusi mana ma nyama faba, the subtlety of the 
serpent surpassed that of all animals, 

Ilengi ya esiba, yona abusi la olai, of all the boys^ he surpasses with 
tallness. 

Ngombe uses the verb no, to surpass^ — 

Batu babai, iyo anoi na boyai, people two^ he is the taller ; iyo adi 
na ino basusu, iyo adi na mokue, he is shorter than you all. 
(Pronounce iyo adi n'o sus, i'adi na mokue). 

Soko uses the verb pinja, to surpass^ — 

Ena keka epinja njali, this chair is the better. 

Kele uses eta, to pass^ and longa, to surpass^ — 

Bisindi ebi bisoeta bina la bolau, these clothes are better than those ; 
Yang^onda asolonga batomali batotina, Yangonda surpasses all 
the women ( is the finest). 

Swahili uses kupita, to surpass, — 

Mutumbu huyu munapita wote, this canoe is the best of all. 

190. The root of the Adjective is sometimes repeated to 
express the possession of the quality in a high degree. 
Bangi : moto mone, a large man; moto monene, a very large 
man, Lolo : botamba botalitali, a very high tree. 

In most of the languages the rule is to repeat the whole 
adjective. Bangi : mwete mosanda mosanda, a very high 
tree, Ngala : batu bakue bakue, very slwrt men. 

Frequently, the noun in Bo- formed from these roots takes 
the place of Adjectives in these phrases, especially in 
exclamations. Ngala : motu bolai ! bolai ! what a very 
tall man ! Kele : ndako ofi ofi ! what a very large Iwuse f 

191. In Ngala, an intensive force is given to these 
expressions, by the use of nta, — motu nta molau ! what 
a very fine man ! O likolo, at the top, o nta likolo, at t/ie very 
top, O nti, in the midst^ o nta nti, in tfte very midst, 

192. In Ngala and Bangi the superlative degree is 
marked also by the use of ka in a possessive expression. 
Bangi : yeye mokonzi o ka, he is t/ie supreme chief, 
Ngala : nganga ya ka, t/ie chief priest. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A. The Pronouns. 

193. In considering the Pronouns the pronominal 
character of the Class prefix must first be noticed. 

This prefix so unmistakeably refers the adjective and 
verb to the proper noun, that it often sufficiently translates 
the English pronouns. 

Ba-bomi ma-sweswe ma-tano, they have killed five 
ducks. The Class prefix ba- refers the verb bomi {killed) 
to the noun ba-tu as clearly as they in English refers 
^lave killed to the noun persons understood. 

Ma-jindiki lelu, tluy sank to-day ; ma- refers the verb 
jindiki to matu {canoes) understood, or previously 
mentioned. 

194. Bantu languages, however, have several forms of 
self-standing pronouns — Personal, Demonstrative, and, in 
some languages, Possessive. 

These Pronouns are formed in most cases from roots, by 
means of the prefixes, in the same way as a noun or 
adjective. Thus, in Bangi, the stem of the Demonstrative 
Pronoun of the 1st Pos. is ye. It becomes the Demonstrative 
Pronoun pointing out a noun of a certain Class by 
adopting the prefix proper to that Class, — bi-lamba bi-ye, 
tluse clot lis ; lo-kenge lo-ye, this side. In the same way the 
stem -ngo, by adopting the Class prefix, becomes a 
Personal Pronoun which may represent any noun of that 
Class. Thus bi-ngo, tJiem, referring to bi-lamba, cloths ; so 
also lo-ngo, it, referring to lo-kenge, side. 
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As these Pronouns can stand in the place of the noun in 
its various relations, all the words in the sentence which 
have to agree with the noun must concord with the 
pronoun which is its representative. 

Ngala : ba-tu ba-lau, good persons : ba-na ba-lau, (hose (are) good. 
Ba-tu ba-ke, />eop/e went ; ba-na ba-ke, those went ; ba-ng;o 
ba-ke, they went. 

195. The fact that the prefix is so essentially 
pronominal in character as to do duty for the pronoun, 
and yet the verb must bear it though preceded by a 
self-standing form of the Pronoun, leads to what is often 
spoken of as one of the chief redundancies of Bantu — 
ba-ngo, they, ba-ke, they went, hence bango bake, tliey, 
tliey went. 

It must not be overlooked that the prefix is an inflexion 
expressing the relations of Class, Number, and Person^ 
which every verb must wear to shew to what noun it is 
related ; and, though in certain cases the prefix does the 
duty of an English Pronoun, the verb cannot drop its 
inflexion because the place of the noun happens to be 
taken by a self-standing Pronoun. From the Bantu point 
of view, the same necessity for the verb inflexion remains. 

196. Next, the use of the Pronoun before the verb 
expresses more or less emphasis, which would often need 
to be shewn in English by stress laid on the Pronoun, — 
bake, they went; bango bake, they went, in contradistinction 
to some others mentioned or implied ; also in some of the 
languages in a Relative construction, tliey who went. Very 
often, however, the Pronoun is used merely to round off 
the sentence. 

m 

197. It is difficult to illustrate these forms in English. A 
nearer parallel (as Torrend points out) may be found in 
French ; the self-standing Pronouns answering to 7;iot\ tot\ 
lui, eux, etc., whilst the prefixes correspond rather toy>, te, 
ily Us, etc. 
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198. It is one of the peculiarities of Bantu that the verb 
as well as the adjective should be brought into Class concord 
with the noun. This application of the principle of concord 
may be defined thus: — A form of the Class prefix called 
the Pronominal Prefix is attached to the verb to concord 
it with its subject or object expressed by noun or pronoun ; 
when the subject or object is not so expressed the prefix 
represents it. 



B. Subjective forms of the Prefixes 

attached to Verbs. 

199. Rule. — As a general rule every verb in an Absolute 
Clause takes a prefix to connect it with its subject 
expressed by noun or pronoun ; when the subject is not so 
expressed the prefix represents it. 



200. 



j$t or Mu-Ba CLASS. 





1ST 


Person. 






Kongo : 


n-, m- 


(y), plur 


. tu- (tw) 


Bangi : 


na-, 






lo- 


Lolo : 


n-, m- 


(nj), 




tO- (CO-) 


Ngala : 


na-, 






tu- (tw) 


Poto: 


n-, m- 


(1), 




to- 


Ngombe : 


na-, 






bo- 


Soko : 


n-, m- 


(1), 




tu- 


•Kele: 


• 

1-, 






to- (tw) 
tu- (tw-) 


Swahili : 


ni-, n-, 








2ND 


Person. 






Kongo : 


0- (w), 


plur. 


nu- (nw-) 


Bangi : 


0-, 




>» 


bo- 


Lolo : 


0- (w- , 

0- (W-, 

0- (w), 




»> 


lo- (Jo-) 


Ngala : 




>» 


bo- 


Poto : 




>> 


bo- 


Ngombe : 


0-, 




»» 


o-ni 


Soko : 


0, 




}> 


0- 


Kele: 


0-, 




1) 


bo- 


Swahili : 


u- (w), 

3RD 


Person. 


)) 


mu- (mw-) 


Kongo : 


ke-, ka- 


, 0-, U- (W-), 


}j 


be-, ba- 


Bangi : 


a-, 


3 


i 


ba- 


Lolo : 


a-, 


: 


1 


ba- 


Ngala : 


a, 


J 


) 


ba- 


Poto: 


a-. 




n 


ba- 


Ngomlje : 


a-, 


] 


II 


ba- 


Soko : 


a-, 




M 


ba-, b- 


Kele : 


a-, 




1 ) 


ba- 


Swahili : 


a- (yti) 


t 


1* 


wa- 
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2nd or Mu-Mi CLASS. 
Sing. Plur. 



Kongo : 


u- 


mi- 


Bangi : 


mo- 


mi- 


Lolo : 


bo- 


be- 


Ngala : 


mo- 


mi- 


Poto: 


mo- 


mi- 


Ngombe : 


mo- 


mi- 


Soko: 


mo- 


me- 


Kele: 


bo- 


be- 


Swahili : 


U- (W-) 


i- (y) 



Srd or In-Zifi CLASS. 
Sing. Plur. 




Z\' 



i 

f ■ (y) 

1 (y) 

zi- (z-) 



4th or Li-Ma CLASS. 



Kongo : 
Bangi : 
Lolo : 
Ngala : 
Poto: 
Ngombe : 
Soko: 
Kele : 
Swahili : 



jth or Ki-Yi CLASS. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


SlNG. 


Plur. 


di- 


ma-, me- 


ki- 


i.(yi-) 


li- 


ma- 


e- 


bt- 


• • 


ba- 


e- (y) 


bi- 


li- 


ma- 


e- (y- 


bi- 


li- 


ma- 


e- 


(bM- (y-) 


•• •• 


ma- 


«-(y-) 


bH- &- 


U- 


ha- 


e-frj 


bi- 


li- 


ba- 


e-^- 


bi- 


li- 


y*- 


ki- (chi-) 


vi- (vy-) 



6th or Bu-Ma CLASS. 



Sing. Plur. 



7th or Lu-Zin CLASS. 



Sing. 



Kongo : 


tt- (w-) 


me-, ma- 


lu- 


Bangi : 


bo- 


ma- 


lo- 


Lolo: 


— 




lo- 


Ngala : 


bo- 


ma- 


lo- 


Poto: 


bo-, 0- 


ma- 


lo- 


Ngombe : 


bo- 


ma- 




Soko: 


bo- 


ha- 


lo- 


Kele: 


bo-, 0- 


— 


lo- 


Swahili : 


— 


— 


u- (w-) 



PtOR. 




i-.(y) 

bi-, i- (7) 

Zl- 



8th or Ka-Ttt CLASS. 



Kongo : 
Bangi : 
Lolo : 
Ngala : 
Poto : 
Soko : 
Kele : 



Sing. Plur. 



My) to- (CO-) 

i-.(y-) to- 
si- (sh-) to- 



gth or Ku-Ma CLASS. 

Sing. Plur. 

ku- (kw-) me-, ma- 
lo- ma- 



lo 



ma- 
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20I. Examples, from Ngala — 

Class I. — na-beti mokuka, 

tu-teni miete minei» 
o-jiboli sanduku, 
bo-lukiki na nkasu, 
a-kuloli moto mwandi, 
ba-bomi mbwa, 
mw-ana akalela, 
ba-tu ba-loti| 

Class 2. — mw-ete mo-boti mbume, 
miete mi-kwe minso, 

Class 3. — n-taba e-boti mwana, 
n-taba i-kibota bana, 

Class 4. — ^li-bwa li-buje lelu, 

ma-bwa ma-kabuja bona. 

Class 5. — e-lamba e-kajoi, 
bMamba bi-kajoi, 

Class 6. — bw-atu bo-jindi, 
ma-tu ma-katepe, 

Class 7. — lo-beki lo-tundi, 
m-beki i-tundi, 

Class 9. — lo-kulu 1-ukoi, 

ma-kulu ma-tenyi, 



/ beat the drum, 
we ait four sticks, 
thou hast opened the box, 
you paddled strongly, 
he shaved his head, 
they killed a dog, 
the child is crying, 
the people ran away, 
the tree bore fruit, 
all the trees fell, 
the goat bore a kid, 
goats bear kids, 
the slate broke to-day, 
slates break so, 
the cloth is torn, 
the cloths are torn, 
the canoe has sunk, 
canoes float, 
the bowl is full, 
the bowls are full, 
the leg is tit ed. 
the legs are broken. 



202, Examples from Poto — 

Class I. — n-sumboli njila, 

to-le nyama, 

o-sumbi etauy 

bo-tun^i ntene, 

a-luaki nsu, 

ba-chindi mote, 

mo-tu a-sombi likunja, 

ba-tu ba-chili mboka, 
Class 2. — mo-sungu mo-kwe, 

mi-koli mi-bebi, 
Class 3. — n-koko y-uti monke, 

n-koko i-foli, 
Class 4. — 1-isu li-tuye, 

ma-isu ma-tuye, 
Class 5. — e-banga e-buke, 

bi-banga bi-buke, 
Class 6. — ^w-atu o-lindi, 

m-atu ma-lindi, 
Class 7.-^lo-limo lo-konje mpota, 

n-dimo i-konje mpota, 
Class 8.— i-fulu i-fumboi, 

to-fulu tofumboi, 



/walked in the path, 

we ate meat, 

thou hast bought cloth, 

you mcuie pots. 

he caught fish. 

they felled a tree. 

the man borrowed money, 

the people fled the town. 

the sugar cane fell, 

the cords ate spoilt, 

the fowl laid an egg, 

the fowl went rotten, 

the eye went blind {bufst). 

the eyes are blind, 

the f aw is broken, 

the jaws are broken, 

the boat sank. 

the canoes sank. 

the tongue is wounded, 

the tongues are wounded, 

the bird has flown, 

the birds have flown* 



EI 
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203. Examples from Soko- 

Class I. — n-galwa owoine, 

to-kasamba koko, 

o-kabola nama, 

bo-ngoluka la wall, 

a-tenaka mote, 

be-tilembeli mbeko, 

mo-ito a-katila, 

ba-ito ba-katila, 
Class 2. — xno-nwa mo-kalikoa, 

me-nwa me-kalikoa, 
Class 3. — koko e-kafumboa, 

koko i-kafumboa, 
Class 4.— 1-ino li-koaki, 

ha-ino ha-kakoa, 
Class 5. — e-tutu e-kahela, 

bi-tutu bi-kahela, 
Class 6. — wa-to bo-kauteha, 

ha-to ha-kauteha, 
Class 7. — lo-lame lo-kaomoha, 

n-dame i-kaomoha, 
Class 8. — i-soso i-kahela, 

to-soso to-kahela, 

204. Examples from Kele — 

Class I. — i-toya la nongo, 

to-sosumba koko, 

o-soola nyama, 

bo-toluka la olau, 

a-teniki isandu, 

ba-tilue njaso, 

bo-to asokwa se, 

ba-tu ba-sokwa otili, 
Class 2. — bo-kenge bo-soya likama, 

be-kenge bele la ngwe- 
ngwele, 
Class 3. — n-dako e-soswama nda 
batale, 

n-dako i-soswama nda 
nyele, 
Class 4. — li-kondo li-kaili, 

ba-kondo bail balau, 
Class 5. — e-sinda esoachacha, 

bi-sinda bi-soachacha, 
Class 7. — lo-aso lososila, 

n-jaso i-chiengane, 
Class 8.— (s)i-mbomboka si-le ya- 
mwanu, 

to-sandu to-soota touma, 



/ have come now. 

ive have bought a fowl. 

thou hast killed meat. 

you are paddling well. 

he cut a stick. 

they do not hiow the matter. 

the man has rttn away. 

the men have run away. 

the mouth is open. 

the mouths are open. 

the fowl has flown. 

the fowls have flown. 

the tooth is extracted. 

the teeth are extracted. 

the wall has fallen. 

the walls have fallen. 

the canoe has upset. 

the canoes have upset. 

the tongue is protruding. 

the tongues are protruding. 

the twine has fallen. 

the twines have fallen. 



I will come in the morning. 

we have bought fowls. 

thou hast killed meat. 

you paddle well, 

he cut a stick. 

they do 7wt know the palavers. 

the man fell down. 

the people 1 an away. 

the town lias become great. 

the towns are fortunate. 

the house is built on rocks. 

the houses are built on the earth, 
the plantain is not yet cooked, 
the plantains are not good, 
the cloth is torn, 
the cloths are tor^i. 
the palaver isflnished. 
the matters do not agree. 

the little paths are narrow. 
the trees have borne fruit. 
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C. Objective Forms of the Prefixes 

attached to Verbs. 

205. Rule. — Besides the Subjective Prefixes, transitive 
verbs admit also a prefix proper to the Class of their 
object, even though the object be expressed by noun or 
pronoun following the verb ; when the object is not so 
expressed, the verb requires the Objective Prefix. 

206. All the Congo languages freely take a prefix of 
the Object in the ist or Mu-Ba Class before verbs in 
Absolute Clauses, except Kele, which has no Objective 
Prefixes, and Soko, which takes one only for the 3rd 
Pers. Sing. 

In Kongo, verbs do not admit a prefix of the Object in 
the other Classes. (For Relative Clauses, however, see 265). 
Bangi, Lolo, Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, take an Objective 
Prefix referring to nouns of all Classes. 

All the languages which take Objective Prefixes have a 
special set for Nouns of the ist or Mu-Ba Class ; outside 
that Class they are generally identical with the Subjective 
Forms. 

207. The following are the Objective Prefixes of the 
1st or Mu-Ba Class. 





1ST Pers. 


2ND Pers. 


3RD 


Pers. 




Sing. 


PHIR. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Kongo : 


n-, m- 


tu- 


— 


nu- 


n-, m- 


a-, ba-, aba 


Bangi : 


n-, m- 


lo- 


ko- 


bo- 


mo- 


ba- 


Lolo : 


n-, m- 


to- 


ko- 


le- 


lo- 


la-, ya- 


Ngala : 


n-, m- 


tu- 


ko-, 0- 


ko-, bo- 


mo- 


ba- 


Poto : 


n-, m- 


to- 


ko- 


ko- 


mo- 


wa- 


Ngombe : 




bo- 






mo- 


ba- 


Soko : 








• 


mo- 




Swahili : 


ni-, n- 


tu-, tw- 


ku-,kw 


■ wa- 


m-, mw- wa- 



E2 
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POSITION OF THE PREFIXES. 

208. The Subjective Prefix is the first syllable of the 
word. The Objective Prefix stands immediately before the 
stem, even separating it from a Tense Prefix, — ba-ka-mo- 
bete, they zvill beat liim, Ba- is the Subjective Prefix theyy 
ka- the tense sign marking the future will^ mo- the Objective 
prefix him, bete the verb stem beat. 

When a verb has two objects it usually takes a prefix of 
the indirect, rather than the direct, object, — na-ba-pe 
bango minkoko, I gave them sugar cane, 

EXAMPLES SHEWING THE USE OF THE 

OBJECTIVE PREFIXES. 

(The Objective Prefixes of the 1st or Mu-Ba Class 
correspond to the French vie, te, le, les, etc.) 

209. Ngala — 



Class I. — a-n-seni, 

tu-a-ko-eneke, 

tu-a-mo-eneke, 

a-a-tu-eneke, 

tu-a-ko-eneke, 

tu-a-ba-eneke, 

Class 2. — ^ba-mo-teni mo-nkoko, 
a-mi-teni mi-nkoko, 

So in the other Classes. 

210. Kongo — 

Class I. — ba-n-tambikidi o tukau, 
nu-n-zolele, 
ka-tu-zolele, 
i-nu-vovese vo, 
u-ba-wukidi, 

211. Bangi — 

Class I. — a-n-dingi ngai, 
ba-ko-bili, 
na-mo-biangi, 
o-lo-sungi, 
a-bo-kuti, 
bo-ba-kutinyi, 

Class 4. — na*li-baki li-sala, 

ba-ma-baki ma-sala, 

So in the other Classes. 



he has seen me^ 
we saw thee^ 
we saw hi/Uf 
he saw us, 
we saw yott, 
we saw them, 



il nCa vti. 
nous te vimes. 
nous le vimes. 
il nous vit. 
nous vous vimes. 
nous les vimes. 

they cut a sugar catte. 
he cut sugar canes. 



they offered unto him gifts, 

ymi loved me. 

he hath loved us. 

I saul unto you that. 

he healed them. 



he loved me, 
they followed thee, 
I called him, 
thou didst help us. 
he punished you, 
you deceived them, 

I completed a work, 
they completed the ivorks. 
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212. Lolo — 

Class I. — o-n-danga, 

to-ko-langa, 

to-lo-langa, 

a-to-langa, 

to-le-langa, 

lo-la-langa, 
Class 2. — a-bo-sombaki bo-sungu, 

ba-be-sombaki be-sungu, 

So in the other Classes. 

213. Poto — 

Class I.— a-n-kuti nga, 

to-ko-kuti, 

m-mo-kuti, 

ba-to-kuti, 

to-ko-kuti, 

a-wa-kuti, 
Class 8. — a-i-feli i-fulu, 

ba-to-feli to-fulu, 

So in the other Classes. 



thou lovest me. 
we love thee, 
we love him. 
he loves us. 
we love you. 
you love them, 
he bought sugar cane, 
they bought sugar canes. 



he has beaten me. 
we have beaten thee. 
I have beaten him. 
they have beaten us. 
we have beaten you. 
he has beaten them, 
he has caught a bird, 
they have caught birds. 



214. Ngombe — 

Class I. — na-mo^sombiy 

ba-bo-sombi, 

a-ba-sombi, 
Class 2. — na-mo-sombi mo-ngau. 

a-mi-sombi mi-ngau, 
Class 4.— na-li-sombi li-kondo, 

ba-ma-sombi ma-kondo, 

So in the other Classes. 

215. Swahili — 

Class I. — a-ni-penda, 

a-ku-penda, 

na-m-penda, 

a-tu-penda, 

a-wa-penda, 

tu-wa-penda. 
Class 5.— a-ki-taka kisu, 

tu-vi-taka visu, 

So in the other Classes. 



/ bought him. 

they bought us. 

he bought them. 

I bought sugar cane. 

he bought sugar canes. 

I bought a plantain. 

they bought plantains. 



he loves me. 
he loves you. 
I love him. 
he loves us. 
he loves you. 
we love them, 
he desii'cs a knife, 
we desire knives. 



In the mongrel Swahili spoken in the district of Stanley 
Falls, the Objective Prefixes are rarely heard, the full 
form of the Pronoun being generally used in the ist Class. 
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USE OF THE OBJECTIVE PREFIX, 

216. General Rule. — The use of the Objective Prefix 
implies a reference to some definite object. Generally- 
speaking, it should be used wherever in English the 
object would be expressed by a Pronoun. Where in 
English the object would not be expressed by a Pronoun, 
the Objective Prefix has the force of the definite article, 
and its omission that of the indefinite article. 

Na-mo-beti, / have beaten him. 

Naka-li-sumba likongo, / am buying the spear. 
Naka-sumba likongo, / am buying a spear. 



D. The Reflexive Prefix. 

217. Kongo, Lolo, Ngala, and Svvahili have a special 
Prefix which is used to represent the Object when that 
Object is also the Subject (whether representing an 
individual or a group of individuals) regarded as acting on 
itself. 

Kongo : di- or yi-,— i-yi-tondele, I haveloved myself ; ^vCk&'TTB.ZQ.-yi' 

tadidi muna maza, the monkeys had seen themselves in the water. 
Lolo : ya-,— ba-ya-langa, they love themselves ; ba-ya-buna, they 

fight among themselves. 
Ngala: mi-,— ba-mi-sosi, they washed themselves; a-mi-komi na 

mabwa, he cut himself with stones. 
Poto : ya-,— akei a-ya-chingie inde mene la moto mokOi he went 

and joined himself to a certain man. 
Ngombe : ja-,— yana a-ja-leje iyo mene abala bo, when he came to 

himself he said. 
Soko : ya-,— nga-ya-soha, I have washed myself. 
Swahili : ji-,— na-ji-penda, / loz'e myself. 
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E. Other Forms which render "Self." 

218. Bangi : mene, which concords with the noun or 
pronoun as an adjective, — ngai momene, / myself. 

Poto also uses mene, but it appears to be invariable, — 
nga mene, / myself ; ifo mene, they themselves, 

Lolo expresses self by mongo, which concords as an 
adjective, — bontu womongo, the man Jiiniself ; betamba 
bemongo, the trees themselves, 

Ngala suffixes -me to the pronoun, or follows the noun 
or pronoun by mpenja, — bangome, themselves ; biu mpenja, 
we ourselves. 

Ngombe by molui, — mbi molui, / myself 

Soko by ngene, which concords as an adjective, — ngo 
mongene, / myself. 

Kele by ngene, — ndako ngene, the house itself; angene 
for the 1st Class, — imi angene, I myself ; iyo angene, they 

themselves. 

Swahili by -enyewe, concording as an adjective, — mtu 
mwenyewe, the man himself ; mimi mwenyewe, / myself 

219. Speakers of Bangi in the district of Irebo use he 
same Reflexive Prefix as in Lolo, — nako-ya-linga, I love 
myself. 
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F. Self-standing Pronouns. 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



220. 





ISt 


or Bu-Ma CLASS. 






1ST P 


ERS. 


2ND 


Pers. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Kongo : 


mono. 


yeto. 


nge, ngeye. yeno. 


Bangi : 


ngai. 


biso. 


yo. 


bino. 


Lolo : 


emi, eum 


. iso. 


we. 


inyo. 


Ngala : 


ngai. 


biu. 


we. 


binu. 


Poto: 


ng:a. 


iso. 


au. 


ino. 


Ngomb€ 


: mbi. 


iso. 


we. 


ino. 


Soko : 


ngo. 


eso. 


ohe. 


eno. 


Kele : 


imi. 


iso. 


ae. 


ino. 


Swahili 


: mimi. 


sisi. 

Si NO. 


wewe. 

I*ERS. 

Plur. 


nyinyi. 




Kongo : 


yandi. 


yau. 






Bangi : 


yeye. 


bango. 






Lolo : 


ende. 


iyo. 






Ngala : 


yo. 


bango. 






Poto : 


inde. 


ifo. 






Ngombe : 


iyo. 


ibo. 






Soko : 


he. 


bo. 






Kele : 


inde. 


iyo. 






Swahili : 


yeye. 


wau. 





2nd or Mu-Mi CLASS. 

Sing. Plur. 



Srd or In-Zin CLASS. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Kongo : 


wau. 


miau. 


yau. 


zau. 


Bangi : 


mongo. 


mingo. 


yengo. 


lingo. 


I^olo : 


boko. 


beko. 


eko. 


iko. 


Ngala : 


mwango. 


miango. 


yango. 


yango. 


Poto ; 


mwango. 


miango. 


yango. 


yango. 


Ngombe : 


(i)mo. 


(i)mo. 


(i)yo. 


(i)jo. 


Kele ; 


wau. 


yau. 


yau. 


biau, yau. 



n 



4th or Li-Ma CLASS. 



Sth or Ci-Zi CLASS, 





Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Kongo : 


diau. 


miau. 


kiau. 


yau. 


Bangi : 


lingo. 


mango. 


yengo. 


bingo. 


Lolo : 


iko. 


bako. 


eko. 


biko. 


Ngala : 


jango. 


mango. 


yango. 


biango. 


Poto : 


lango. 


mango. 


yango. 


yango. 


Ngombe : 


(i)do. 


(i)mo. 


(i)yo. 


(i)bo. 


Kele: 


liau. 


bau. 


yau. 


biau. 


6th or 


Bu-Ma CLASS. 


7th or Lu-Zin CLASS. 




SiXG. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Kongo : 


wau. 


mau. 


lau. 


twau. 


Bangi : 


bongo. 


mango. 


longo. 


lingo. 


Lolo : 




— 


loko. 


yiko. 


Ngala : 


bwango. 


mango. 


lango. 


yango. 


Poto ; 


wango. 


mango. 


lango. 


yango. 


Ngombe : 


(i)bo. 


(i)mo. 






Kele : 




• 


loau. 


yau, biau. 


8th or 


Ka-Tu CLASS, 


9th or Ku-Ma CLASS. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Kongo : 


— 


— 


kwau. 


mau. 


Bangi : 


— 




longo. 


mango. 


Lolo : 


iko. 


toko. 






Ngala : 


— 


— 


lango. 


mango. 


Poto: 


yango. 


tango. 






Kele: 


yau. 


twau. 







The above Forms are Subjective only in Kongo for all 
Classes but the 1st, in which they are both Subjective* and 
Objective. This language has special forms for the 
Objective Case in all the other Classes (see 222 for 
formation of the Objective). 

Xgombe frequently replaces mbi of the ist Pers. Sing, of 
the 1st. Class by ni in the Objective Case, — a-sombi ni, he 
bought me. 

In the other languages the form in the table is both 
Subjective and Objective, though generally Soko uses the 
Demonstrative ba-ne instead of bo for the Objective Case 
of the 3rd Pers. Plur. of the ist Class. 
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221. Soko and Svvahili have no special forms for the 
Personal Pronouns outside the Mu-Ba Class, but use the 
Demonstrative Pronouns. Soko generally uses the 
Demonstrative Pronoun of the 2nd Position (235), — 
sambaka elo, buy it, referring to koko, fowl, a noun of the 
3rd Class. 

FORMATION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

222. Outside the Mu-Ba Class, which has irregular 
forms in all languages, the following are the formulas for 
the formation of these Pronouns : — Kongo : Subjective 
Pronoun, — Adjectival Prefix + au ; Objective Pronoun,—^ 
Adjectival Prefix -f o, — Li-Ma Class, Subj. di-au, plur. 
m-au ; Obj. di-o, plur. mo (= ma + o). 

In Kongo, all vowels, with the exception of i, disappear 
before the O. 

Bangi : Adjectival Prefix -f ngo, — 7th or Lu-Zin 
Class, — lo-ngo, plur. li-ngo. 

Lolo: Adjectival Prefix +ko, — 8th or Ka-Tu Class, i- 
ko, plur. to-ko. 

Ngala: Adjectival Prefix + ango, — 2nd or Mu-Mi 
Class, mw-ango, plur. miango. 

Poto : Adjectival Prefix + ango, — 3rd or In-Zin Class, 
y-ango, plur. y-ango. 

Ngombe : i + Adjectival Prefix + o, — 5th or Bu-Ma 
Class, i-b-0, plur. i-m-o ( = i-bo-o, i-ma-o). An alternative 
Objective form is frequently used made up as follows — 
Adjectival Prefix + mina, — 3rd or Nasal Class, e-mina, 
plur. ji-mina. 

USE OF ThE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

223. Rule. — The Personal Pronouns take the place of 
the Noun in any construction. 

When the Personal Pronoun is qualified by an Adjective 
or Adjectival Expression, the Adjective or Expression 
concords with it in the same way as with the Noun it 
represents, — mankeke ma-lau, good bamboos ; mango 
ma-lau, they arc good (ojics). 
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When the Personal Pronoun takes the place of a Noun 
as the Subject of a verb, the verb still requires the 
Pronominal Prefix (193-200). 

224. 1st or Mu-Ba Class,— motu, a man, plur. ba-tu. 

ngai naokangi we, / have tied you, 

we ombcti ngai, thou hast beaten me. 

yo atukumbi biu, he has cursed us. 

biu tumobeki yo, w^ have called him. 

binu bobatuni bango, you have asked them. 

bango bakobeti binu, they have beaten you. 

2nd or Mu-Mi Class, — mwete, a tree, plur. mi-ete. 

motu akatomba mwango, a man is carrying it. 

yela miango lelu, bring them to-day. 

miango milau, they {are) good (ones). 

3rd or In-Zin Class, — n-daku, /louse, plur. n-daku. 

okoomba yango? art thou buying it ? 

nakojinga yango nya, / do not like them. 

yango ebe elau, it is a good [one). 

yango iko ilau nya, they (are) not good. 

4th or Li-Ma Class,— li-nkeke,«^^;;/^^^,plur. ma-nkeke. 

walaka jango bo, scrape itji rst. 

nawali mango, / have scraped them. 

jango libe likuwe, it is (a) short {one). 

mango malo makuwe, they are short. 

5th or Ci-Zi Class,— e-tabi, a banana, plur. bi-tabi. 

ompa yango, gi-ve it to me. 

nakaungia biango, / am selling them. 

yango nta etau, it is {an) immature {one). 

biango nta bitau, they are immature. 

6th or Bu-Ma Class, — bw-aka, a mat, plur. m-aka. 

natuki o bwango, / slept on it. 

pulola mango, unroll them. 

bwango bolai boi ? how long is it ? 

mango malo mati, they are small. 

7th or Lu-Zin Class,— lo-ntunga, a needle, plur. n-tunga. 

tunga elamba na lango, sew cloth with it. 

bakatunga na yango, they are sewing with them. 

lango lobe botunu, it is {a) blunt {one). 

yango nta botu, they are verv shatp. 

9th or Ku-Ma Class,— lo-boko, an arm, plur. ma-boko. 

tombola lango, ^^fl ^^ «/• 

mango mabuki, they are broken. 

lango lolai, it is long. 

mango mako malai nya, they are not long. 
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EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER LANGUAGES. 

225. Kongo — 

E nkombo zame azeyi ? zau zikwiza, where are my goats ? they are 
coming; ovo e nkombo zikwiza sumba zo, if the goats come buy 
them. 

The Objective Forms of the Pronoun in Kongo cannot 

stand before the verb, when for special Emphasis the 

Pronoun representing the Object appears before the verb, 

the Subjective Form is used with the force of the Objective. 

Nga osumbanga e nsusu e ? zau nsumbanga, are you buying the 

fowls ? I am buying them. 

226. Bangi — 

Ayimba milombe misato aya na mingo, he caught three fish {a species) 
and came with th^m ; moto aliki na miso poto, Yesu aliboli 
mango, a man had closed {blind) eyes^ Jesus opened them ; ng^ele 
kwe? motoba. Beke lingo weni, how many btass rods? 
Six. Bring them here. 

227. Lolo 

lyo baokendela o watu, they have embarked in the catwe ; yela 
jinkania, njoyela jiko, bring the fork ^ I have brought it. 

228. Poto— 

Ino botungi ntene, you have bought pots ; lekosumba nkoko ? nsumbi 

yango, ate you buying the fowl"? I have bought it. 

229. Ngombe — 

Pa mbi dikabo di leka, give me a share of goods ; ibo ko babanga 
bosepa, they began to be merry ; bianga binene bilieli we, many 
years have I sei'ved thee. 

2 30. Kele — 

Imi isolembe bakondo, I am wishing for plantaifts ; sombaka bau, 
buy them ; lukaka towala, yauku la twau, lookfot firewood ^ 
and come with it ; inde atisame iyo, he does not love them. 

231. Swahili — 

Mimi nakupenda wewe, / love you. Soko— bakasia ngo tulo, they 
gave me cloth. 



EMPHATIC PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

232. Bangi and Ngala make the Personal Pronouns 
Emphatic by suffixing -me. 

Bangi : bianga bangome, call them. 

Ngala : yela miangome, bring them (referring to a plur. noun of the 
Mu-Mi Class, as miete, trees). 

(For Kongo and Swahili Forms see 248.) 
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G. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

233. In most of the Bantu languages three Positions 
are marked by the Demonstrative Pronouns, which 
may be defined as follows : — 

1st Position — Near the Person speaking, — mo-nkanda 
mumu, this book (near to me, here). 

2nd Position — Near to the Person addressed, — mo-nka- 
nda muna, that book (near you, there). 

3rd Position — Remote from both the person speaking 
and the person spoken to, />., in no special relation to 
either, — mo-nkanda munowo, that book (there, yonder, 
previously mentioned). 

234. J. T. Torrend was the first, I believe, to point 
out the incorrectness of the three Positions given in most 
Bantu Grammars, /.^., ist Position, near the speaker ; 2nd 
Position, a little distance form the speaker ; 3rd Position, a 
considerable distance from the speaker. Certainly in Ngala> 
Lolo, etc., the form of the 2nd Position is used to describe 
an object near to the person addressed when that person 
is as far away as the voice will carry, and the 3rd Position 
is used of an object not more than ten feet away if the 
object is in no particular relation to either Person. (See 
also revised definition in Appendix to Kongo 
Grammar, p. 963.) 
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235- 




ISt 


or Mu-Ba 


CLASS. 








Singular 


• 




Plural. 




1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. 


Kongo : 


oyu. 


oyo. 


ona. 


aya. 


owo. ana. 


Bangi : 


oyo. 


ona. 


onya. 


baye. 


bana. banya. 


Lolo : 


one. 


onko. 


oni. 


bane. 


banko. bani. 


Ngala : 


yoyo. 


yona. 


yonowo. 


baba. 


bana. banowo. 


Poto: 


yoko. 


yona. 




baka. 


bana. — 


Ngombe : 


oyo. 


yona. 


yonoho. 


baba. 


bana. banoho. 


Soke : 


ono. 


oho. 




wane. 


awo. — 


Kele: 


oyo. 


ona. 


— 


eba. 


bana. — 


Swahili : 


huyu. 


huyo. 


yule. 


hawa. 


haa. wale. 






2nd 


or Mu-Mi CLASS. 








Singular 


m 




Plural. 




1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. 


Kongo : 


owu. 


owo. 


owuna, una. emi. 


emio. emina, mina. 


Bangi : 


moye. 


mona. 


monya. 


miye. 


mina. minya. 


Lolo: 


bone. 


bonko. 


boni. 


bene. 


benko. beni. 


Ngala : 


mumu. 


muna. 


munowo. 


mimi. 


mina. minowo. 


Poto: 


muku. 


muna. 




miki. 


mina. — 


Ngombe : 


momo. 


mona. 


monoho. 


mimi. 


mina. minoho. 


Soko : 


one. 


omo. 




ene. 


emo. — 


Kele: 


e bo. 


ona. 




e be. 


ena. — 


Swahili : 


huu. 


huo. 


ule. 


hii. 


hiyo. ile. 






3r(i 


' or In-Zin 


CLASS, 








Singular 


• 




Plural. 




1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. 


Kongo : 


eyi. 


eyo. 


eyina, ina 


. ezi. 


ezo. ezina, zina. 


Bangi : 


eye. 


ena. 


enya. 


liye. 


lina. linya. 


Lolo : 


ene. 


enko. 


eni. 


ine. 


inko. ini. 


Ngala : 


yeye. 


yena. 


yenowo. 


yiyi. 


yina. yinowo. 


Poto: 


yeke. 


yena. 




iki. 


ina. — 


Ngombe : 


yeye. 


yena. 


yenoho. 


• • ■ • 

jiji. 


jina. jinoho. 


Soko : 


ene. 


elo. 




ine. 


ilo. — 


Kele: 


eye. 


ena. 




e bi. 


bina. — 


Swahili : 


hii. 


hiyo. 


ile. 


hizi. 


hizo. zile. 






4th 


or Li-Ma 


CLASS. 








Singular 


■ 




Plural. 




1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. 


Kongo : 


edi. 


edio. edina, dina. 


oma. 


omo. omana, mana. 


Bangi : 


liye. 


lina. 


linya. 


maye. 


mana. manya. 


Lolo : 


jine. 


jinko. 


jini. 


mane. 


manko. mani. 


Ngala : 


• • • • 

jiji. 


jina. 


jinowo. 


mama. 


mana. manowo. 


Poto: 


liki. 


lina. 




mako. 


mana. — 


Ngombe : 


lidi. 


dina. 


dinoho. 


mama. 


mana. manoho. 


Soko : 


line. 


ilo. 




hane. 


aho. — 


Kele : 


eli. 


lina. 




e ba. 


bana. — 


Swahili : 


hili. 


hilo. 


lile. 


haya. 


hayo. yale. 
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5th 


f or Ci-Zi CLASS. • 










Singular 


• 




Plural 


1 




1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


. 3rd Pos. 


Kongo : 


eki. 


ekio. 


ekina, kina, 


. eyi. 


eyo. 


eyina, ina. 


Bangi : 


eye. 


ena. 


enya. 


biye. 


bina. 


binya. 


Lolo : 


ene. 


enko. 


eni. 


bine. 


binko. 


bini. 


Ngala: 


yeye. 


yena. 


yenowo. 


bibi. 


bina. 


binowo. 


Poto: 


yeke. 


yena. 




biki. 


bina. 


— 


Ngombe : 


yeye. 


yena. 


yenoho. 


bibi. 


bina. 


binoho. 


Soko : 


ene. 


eyo. 




bine. 


ibo. 




Kele: 


eye. 


ena. 




e bi. 


bina. 




Swahili : 


hiki. 


hicho. 

6th 


kUe. 

or Bu-Mu 


hivi. 

CLASS. 


hivyo. 


vile. 






Singular 


• 




Plural 


> 




1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


Kongo : 


owu. 


owo. 


owuna, una 


. oma. 


omo. 


omana, mana. 


Rangi : 


boye. 


bona. 


bonya. 


maye. 


mana. 


manya. 


Ngala : 


bubu. 


buna. 


bunowo. 


mama. 


mana. 


manowo. 


Poto: 


uku. 


buna. 




maka. 


mana. 




Ngombe : 


bobo. 


bona. 


bonoho. 


mama. 


mana. 


manoho. 


Soko : 


one. 


obo. 

ph 


or Lu-Zin 


hane. 
CLASS, 


aho. 








Singular 


• 




Plural 






1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


Kongo ; 


olu. 


olo. 


oluna, luna. 


otu. 


oto. 


otuna, tuna. 


Bangi : 


loye. 


lona. 


lonya. 


liye. 


lina. 


linya. 


Lolo : 


lone. 


lonko. 


loni. 


ine. 


inko. 


ini. 


Ngala : 


lulu. 


luna. 


lunowo. 


yiyi. 


3rina. 


yinowo. 


Poto: 


luku. 


luna. 


— 


iki. 


ina. 




Soko : 


one. 


olo. 




ine. 


iyo. 




Kele: 


e lo. 


lona. 




e bi. 


bina. 




Swahili : 


huu. 


huo. 


ule. 


hizi. 


hizo. 


zile. 



Kongo : 


efi. 


Lolo : 


ine. 


Poto: 


iki. 


Soko : 


ene. 


Kele : 


esi. 




1st Pos. 


Kongo : 


oku. 


Bangi : 


loye. 


Ngala : 


lulu. 


Swahili : 


huku. 



8ih or Ka-Tu CLASS. 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Pos. 2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. ist Pos. 2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. 

fina. efina, fina. — — — 

inko. ini. tone. tonko. toni. 

ina. — tuku. tuna. — 

eyo. — tone. oto. — 



sma. 



e to. 



9/// or Ku-Ma CLASS. 
Singular. 

2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. 1st Pos. 

oko. okuna, kuna. oma. 

lona. lonya. maye. 

luna. lunowo. mama. 

huko. kule. hapa. 



tona. 



Plural. 

2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. 
omo. omana, mana* 
mana. manya. 
mana. manowo. 



hapo. pale. 
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236. The Sub-Class U-U in Kongo takes the same 
forms for both sing, and plur. as the sing, of the Bu-ma 
Class. 

237. The Sub-Class W-Bi in Lolo takes the same 
forms as the 2nd Class above ; in Kele, the sing, takes the 
forms of the 2nd or Mu-Mi Class ; the plur. the forms of 
the 5th or Ci-Zi Class. 

238. In Lolo, the Demonstrative of the ist Pos. 
frequently drops the nasal, and one hears jie for jine; the 
use of these forms, also, would seem to vary in different 
parts of the Lolo speaking area. The n of the 3rd Pos. is 
liquid, and might be written ny. 

239. In Ngombe also, the full forms of the ist Pos. 
given in the table are rarely heard in rapid speech ; the 
form is halved, and the vowel 1 prefixed to this shortened 
form. The nasal of the 2nd Pos. is frequently dropped, 
so one hears boa for bona. B is a weak letter in Ngombe, 
and is often reduced to y, hence baya for baba, etc. The 
initial consonant of the prefix li- of the Li-Ma Class is very 
variable in pronunciation, hence it is doubtful whether one 
should write ili, idi, or iji, for the shortened form of the 
Demons. Pron. of the ist Pos. in the Li-Ma Class. 

FORMATION OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE 

PRONOUNS, 

240. These Pronouns are made up very largely of the 
Formative Prefixes of the Nouns. 

Kongo: ist Pos. — Article + Pronominal Prefix; 2nd 
Pos. — Article 4- Pronominal Prefix 4- o; 3rd Pos. — 
Pronominal Prefix 4- na. (The article may be prefixed 
to this form, both are given in the table). Li-Ma Class, ist 
Pos. — e-di, plur. o-ma ; 2nd Pos. — e-dio, plur. o-mo ; 3rd 
Pos. — e-dina dina, plur. o mana mana. 

Bangi: ist Pos. — Relative Prefix -j- ye; 2nd Pos. — Relative 
Prefix + na; 3rd Pos. — Relative Prefix + nya. Mu-Mi 
Class, 1st Pos. — moye, plur. miye ; 2nd Pos. — mona, plur. 
mina ; 3rd Pos. — monya, plur. minya. 
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Lolo : 1st Pos. — Relative Prefix + ne or e ; 2nd Pos. — 
Relative Prefix + nko ; 3rd Pos. — Relative Prefix + ni. 
Ka-Tu Class, ist Pos. — ine, plur. tone; 2nd Pos. — i-nko, 
plur. to-nko ; 3rd Pos. — ini, plur. toni. 

Ngala : ist Pos. — Relative Prefix doubled ; 2nd Pos. — 
Relative. Prefix + na ; 3rd Pos. — Form of 2nd Pos. + owe. 
Li-Ma Class, ist Pos.— jiji, plur. mama; 2nd Pos.— jina, 
plur. mana; 3rd Pos.— jinowo, plur. manowo. (Ngala 
changes the o of the Prefixes into u, and strengthens 
initial vowels by prefixing y ; see 2nd and 3rd Classes in 
table). 

Poto: 1st Pos. — Relative Prefix + k + the vowel of the 
Prefix ; 2nd Pos. — Relative Prefix + na ; Lu-Zin Class, 
1st Pos. — lu-ku, plur. i-ki ; 2nd Pos. — tu-na, plur. i-na. 

Ngombe : 1st Pos. — Relative Prefix doubled, or Relative 
Prefix + y + the vowel of the prefix, or i + Relative Prefix; 
2nd Pos. — Relative Prefix + na, or -f mi-na. 3rd Pos. — 
Form of 2nd Pos. + oho. Bu-Ma Class, ist Pos. — bo-bo, 
plur. ma-ma or ma-ya ; 2nd Pos. — bo-na, plur. ma-na, 
3rd Pos. — bon-oho, plur. man-oho. 

Soko: 1st Pos. — Pronominal Prefix + ne; 2nd Pos. — 
vowel of Prefix -f- consonant of Adjectival Prefix + o ; 
Li-Ma Class, ist Pos. — li-ne, plur. i-lo; 2nd Pos. — ha-ne, 
plur. a-ho. 

Kele : ist Pos. — e + Pronominal Prefix ; 2nd Pos. — 
Adjectival Prefix + na. Ka-Tu Class, ist Pos. — e-si, 
plur. e-to ; 2nd Pos. — sina, plur. to-na. 

Swahili : ist Pos. — h + vowel of Pronominal Prefix -|- 
Pronominal Prefix ; 2nd Pos. — h -|- vowel of Pronominal 
Prefix + Relative Pronoun ; 3rd Pos. — Pronominal Prefix 
+ le. Ki-Vi Class, ist Pos. — hi-ki, plur. hi-vi ; 2nd Pos. — 
hi-cho, plur. hi-vyo ; 3fd Pos. — ki-le, plur. vi-le. 

(For Pronominal Prefixes see 200. For Relative Prefixes 
see 252. For Adjectival Prefixes see 169.) 

Fi 
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USE OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, 

241. {a) These Pronouns can be used to represent the 
Nouns which they qualfy. 

Ngala : yona mosali, that {man) is a workman. 
Poto : bana baibi, those {men) arc thieves. 
Ngombe : mimi mipele, these {sugar canes) are good. 

{b) When used adjectivally these Pronouns usually 

follow the noun. 

Kongo : wenda ya muntu oyu, go with this man. 

Bangi : bianga moto ona, call that man. 

Lolo : yela jinkania jinko, bring that fork. 

Ngala : wala mankeke mana, scrape those bamboos. 

Poto : likondo liki liiki lilamu, this plantain is good. 

Ngombe : bwatu bona bodi bopele, that canoe is good. 

Soko : sambaka koko elo, buy that fowl. 

Kele : esaka tosandu tona, bring those sticks. 

Swahili : ananua nyumba zile, he is buying those houses, 

(c) When used before the noun the Demonstratives 
have a somewhat different force, thus, — 

Ngala : mankeke mana mabe, those bamboos are bad; mana mankeke 

mabe, those arc bad bamboos. 
Kele : bato e ba balau, these people are good; e ba bato balau, 

these are good people. 

242. When used adjectivally before the noun the 
Demonstrative in Ngombe has a kind of article prefixed 
to it, generally i or e. 

lye egbala ebwaneza we, iye oko pe obwaneza we, this hat suits 

youy that on the other hand does not. 
I yona mondele edi na emeli iyo edi na ngolu, that white man is 
weak J this is with strength. 

243. Using the Demonstrative of the 1st Pos. 
adjectivally, Kele frequently places the particle e before 
the noun, and the stem of the Demonstrative after it. 

Sayaka e bato ba, drive away these people. 

Note. — In those languages which possess a Pronoun for 
the 3rd Pos., greater distance is indicated by stress laid on 
the final syllable. The other languages indicate distance 
by using the Pronoun of the 2nd Pos. + the Form 
which renders there, — tona onamona (Kele), those there^ 
far away (referring to the noun tosandu, sticks). 
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EMPHA TIC FORMS. 

244. Equivalent to this particular one, that pa7'ticidar 
one. 

In Kongo formed as follo\Vs : — 

1st or Mu-Ba Class, ist Pos. — ndioyu, plur. awaya; 
2nd Pos. — ndioyo, plur. awowo ; 3rd Pos. — ndiona, plur. 
awana. 

Formula for the other Classes: ist Pos. — Adjectival 
Prefix + a 4- Prefix; 2nd Pos. — Double 2nd Pos. of Simple 
Form — the article ; 3rd Pos. — add -na to Form of ist Pos. 

Li-Ma Class, ist Pos. — diadia, plur. mama; 2nd Pos. — 
diodio, plur. memo ; 3rd Pos. — diadina, plur. mamana. 

In Lolo, a similar Emphatic is formed, but of one Pos. 
only. 

Formula : Relative Prefix + kone, — batu bakone, those 
particular persons, 

245. Ngala adds the Emphatic Particle -me to the 
ordinary forms, — batu baname, those particular persons. 

The Demonstrative of the ist Pos. is generally reduced to 
a single syllable before the Emphatic Particle, — bwatu bu- 
bu, this canoe ; bwatu bume, this particular canoe. 
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H. Various Demonstrative Forms. 

246. The Demonstrative Pronouns are used with the 
Personal Pronouns to form such expressions as this is it^ 
there it is, etc. The copula is usually understood. 

247- 

Kongo : yandi oyo, that {is) he. 

Bangi : 070 enga yeye okotombo binOi this is he whom ye ate 

seeking. 
Ngala : ngende ya ngai elo wai ? where is viy chair ? yang^o yena, 

there it is, that is it; Yoka alo wai ? where is Yoka ? wang^O yoyo, 

here he is (wango replaces yo the Subjective Pronoun of the 3rd 

Pers. sing, in the ist or Mu-Ba Class). 
In Lolo the form oko replaces ende, and bako replaces iyo, as Personal 

Pronouns for the 3rd Pers. sing, and plur. respectively in the 1st or 

Mu-Ba Class, — oko one, this is he, here he is; bako bane, 

these are they, here they are. 
Soko : esi Baluti ele ? where is Baluti ? Ngo ono, here I am, I am 

he. 
Ngombe : mele midi jo ? mo mina, where are the frees ? there they are^ 

or those are they. 
Kele : Bolamba anima ? where is Bolamba ? Imi oyo, here lam^ lam 

he. 

248. Kongo and Swahili have special forms for these 
expressions. (For formation in Kongo see Bentley's Gram- 
mar, p. 589). 

The whole expression is preceded by i which may be said 
to represent the copula. 

I njila yiyi, this is the road ; i yau yiyi, this is it {the road). 

The Swahili form is made up of the particle ndi which is 
prefixed to the Personal Pronoun in the ist Class, and to 
the stem of the Demonstrative Pronoun of the 2nd Pos. in 
the other Classes. 

Ndi-mi, it is I ; ndi-cho, this is it (referring, for example, to kisu, 
knife). (See Steere's Handbook, p. 117.) 

The corresponding negative is made by replacing ndi by 
si, — si-mi, // is not I. 
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I. Relative Pronouns and Relative 

Clauses. 

249. The Bantu languages follow in the main two 
methods of forming Relative Clauses — by Prefix and by 
Self-standing Pronouns as the representative of the antece- 
dent. 

250. ist Method. — The antecedent is represented in 
the Relative Clause by a prefix attached to the verb. This 
prefix agrees with the antecedent in Class and Number. 

251. In the Congo languages here dealt with, the prefixes 
used in this construction, though often called Relative 
Prefixes, are in all Classes, except the ist or Mu-Ba Class, 
identical Class for Class with the Prefixes attached to 
verbs in Absolute Clauses, thus — 

Ntaba e-lotiki na ntongo, the goat ran away this morning; yela 
ntaba e-lotiki na ntongo, bring the goat which ran away this 
morning, 

252. With regard to the ist or Mu-Ba Class, however, 
it was noted that nouns of this Class arc represented by 
different forms of the Pronoun for the three Persons 
sing, and plur., and that the verb must agree with these 
Pronouns in Person ; hence there is a Prefix proper to each 
of these Persons to be attached to verbs in Absolute 
Clauses. In those languages which adopt this method of 
forming Relative Clauses, the verb in the clause agrees 
with its antecedent in Class and Number, but not Person ; 
one prefix is used to bring the verb into agreement with 
its antecedent in the sing, number for all three Persons, 
and another plur. prefix for all three Persons in the 
plur. 
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The following illustrations from Ngala will shew this 
point : — 

253. Absolute Clauses, — 

Ngai na-tungi ndaku, / built a house. 

We o-tendi bT^atu, thou didst adze out a canoe. 

Yo a-bomi mongo, he killed an antelope. 

Biu tu-lukiki na nkasu, wc paddled strongly. 

Binu bobambiki elatnba, you mended the cloth. 

Bango ba-koliki bifo, they told lies. 

Relative Clauses, — 

Ngai o-tungi ndaku, / who built a house. 

We o-tendi b^vatu, thou who didst adze out a canoe, 

Yo o-bomi mongo, he ivho killed an antelope. 

Biu balukiki na nkasu, we who paddled strongly. 

Binu ba-bambiki elamba, you who mended the cloth. 

Bango ba-koliki bifo, they who told lies. 

Note. — There is a tendency towards a general Relative 
Prefix for all Classes in some languages. O, in Lolo, is 
often used for all Classes in the sing., ba in the plur. [n 
Ngala, o and ba in the ist Class, e and ba in all the other 
Classes. 

254. 2nd Method, — The antecedent is represented by a 
Self-standing Pronoun, generally a form of the Demon- 
strative Pronoun, which stands at the head of the clause. 

255. The Upper River languages generally follow the 
1st Method ; Kongo the 2nd ; Lolo divides its patronage, 
following the ist Method in the formation of Subjective 
Relative Clauses, and the 2nd Method in the formation of 
Objective Clauses. Owing to this diversity, it will be well 
to treat Subjective and Objective Clauses separately. 

256. {a) Those clauses in which the antecedent is repre- 
sented by a Subject of the verb. 

1st Method. — Rule. — Every verb in a Subjective Relative 
Clause adopts as its Subject a prefix proper to the Class 
and Number of its antecedent. 

257. Examples: — 

Bangi : bianga moto o-yibaki nkobe, call the man who stole the box ; 

beke mbata e-koniki, bring the sheep which was sick. 
Ngala : yela mwete mo-kwe o jala, bring the tree which fell in the 

gaf den : benga mbwa e-loti na nyama, chase the dog which / an 

aii'tiy with ihc meat. 
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Lolo : weta bontu o-tefila, call the man who spoke; bala bidaku 
bi-kwe nda basi, look at the knives which fell in the water. 

Poto : benga wali o-chili, chase the tui/e who ran away ; lako le mi-te 
mi-iki o lisala, do not eat of the trees which are in the garden, 

Ngombe : papa mo-le mo-di na likulu, adze the stick which has a kink, 

Soko : etaka mwito a-katula ngo, call the man who beat me ; ndi- 
samba habo ha-kahela sese, / do not bny the plantains which 
have fallen down. 

The above languages follow this rule with nouns and 
pronouns of all Classes as the antecedent. 

Kele generally adopts this method for all Classes 
except the ist or Mu-Ba Class. 

Ilaka liyonga li-sokwa se, lift np the plank which has fallen down. 

Frequently the particle e, which is used before Demons. 
Adjs. of the ist Pos., stands before the prefix in these 
clauses — 

Sokolaka isandu e si-le nda mboka, take azvay the stick which is 
in the road. 

258. Though Kongo would seem to follow the 2nd 
Method as a general rule, yet the ist Method is also 
employed. 

£ nlung^ moile mi-akukwidi ezono, the two canoes which drifted 
away yesterday; konso muntu o-zolele o vioka, anyone who 
wishes to pass by. 

259. 2nd Method, — Rule. — The antecedent is repre- 
sented by a Self-standing Form of the Pronoun agreeing in 
Class and Number with the antecedent. This Pronoun 
stands at the head of the Clause. 

260. Kongo generally follows this construction. The 
Demonstrative Pronoun of the 3rd Pos. without the article 
is the Form usually employed. 

I yandi yuna owanga e diambu, this is he who heareth the word. 

It has been noted (253) that the Upper River languages 
can form a Relative Clause with an antecedent Pronoun of 
the Mu-Ba Class of the ist and 2nd Pers. sing, and plur. 
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Kongo forms two Absolute Clauses, and sets them in 

apposition. 

I Ngabriel kwame n-telamang^a vana ndose a Nzambi, / am 

Gabriel who stands in the presence of Cody lit., / am Gabriel^ 
I stand in the presence of God, 

261. Kele uses this construction when the antecedent 
is a noun or pronoun of the ist or Mu-Ba Class. 

Asolembe imi oy'atutaka inde, \he loves me who followed him ; taka 
inde oy'asokwa otili, call him who has run away ; sayaka bato 
e ba batokong^ola imi, drive away the people who annoy me. 

Generally when the antecedent is in the plur. number, 
the particle e, which stands before the Demonstrative 
Pronoun of the ist Pos. used in these Clauses, serves 
instead of the full form and these clauses appear — 

Bato e batoya louse batoolo bakondo, the people who come to-day 
will receive plantains. 

262. (^) Those Clauses in which the Antecedent is 
represented by an Object of the verb. 

1st Method. — Rule, — The same prefix which as the 
Subject of the verb represented the antecedent in a 
Subjective Clause now appears as the Object. The 
Subject of the verb stands immediately after the verb. 

Lolo here leaves the Upper River languages and joins 
Kongo. 

263. The following are examples from all the Congo 

languages : — 

Bang! : nkene e-kulaki ngai o Bolobo eobosa, the cup which I got 
at Bololw is broken ; mwana O-beteki yeye, the child whom he 
beat. 

Ngala : motu o-kangiki yo, the man whom he caught ; yela manke- 
ke ma-teni we, bring the bamboos which you have cut.. 

Poto : mmakofa mokili mo-eneau, I will give you the land which you 
see ; aeka motu o-akela inde, he called the man whom he had made. 

Ngombe : kengele apiki moibi ope iyo na bulu, the sentry has let go 
the man whom he caught in the night ; mondele, oki daka e-balaka 
bato? white man, do you hear the talk which the people are 
talking ? 

Soko: itakakoko e-kasamba ngo, bring the foiv I which I have bought ; 
tutanya baito ba-kwalaka ngo, follow the people zvhom I sought. 

Kele : tosooka lioi liongiki ae, we have heard the word which you 
spoke. 
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This construction is also met with in Kongo : — 

Nda kubasamwina o mambu mampwetia ma-van^di Nzambi, ^ 
attd tell what great things the Lord has dotie. 

264. In those languages which form Relative Clauses 
by the ist Method, it is impossible to avoid some ambiguity 
between Subjective and Objective Clauses, as the same 
prefix represents the antecedent in both kinds of Clauses. 
Especially is this the case with languages such as Kele, 
which has no Objective Pronominal Prefixes. 

Thus, in Bangi, mwana o-lingaki yeye, may mean either 
the child who loved him or tlie child wJwin he loved. 

The same confusion exists in Kongo in these Clauses ; 
thus leka kizolele o mwana ame, means either the thing 
which tny child wants or the thing which wants my child. 

265. Thus Mr B'entley's Attracted Subject may be either 
Subject or Object (see Appendix, p. 1030). As the 
Pronominal Prefix can thus represent the Object of the 
verb, it is a departure from the rule in Kongo that the 
Prefix cannot represent the Object outside the ist or 
Mu-Ba Class. 

266. In Ngala, this ambiguity is reduced to a minimum, 
as the verb in a Subjective Relative Clause takes a prefix 
of its Object ; thus mwana o-jingiki yo, the child whom 
lie loved, but mwana o-mo-jingiki yo, the child who loved 
him. 

Hence, in Ngala and Poto, when the Relative Prefix 
h the only Pronominal Prefix attached to the verb, 
it is either the Object of the verb, or the Subject of the verb 
which is without an Object which needs to be represented 
by a prefix. 

Ngala, which has a genius for avoiding ambiguities, 
usually places a shortened form of the Demonstrative 
Pronoun of the ist Pos. immediately before the verb in the 
Objective Relative clause. 

Basali ba ba-kangaka Mankasa, the workmen luhom Maukasa caught. 
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267. Kele follows the above method ; but when the Noun 
or Pronoun is of the sing, number in the ist Class, the 
Demonstrative of the ist Pos. stands immediately before 
the verb, as bote oy'alembeke imi, tJie man whom I loved. 

When the antecedent is a Noun or Pronoun of the plur. 
number of the ist Class, or a Noun or Pronoun sing, or 
plur. of any one of the other Classes, the particle e appears 
before the Relative Prefix. 

Bato e balembeke imi, the people whom I loved ; njaso e bitolembe 

ae, the matters you wish, 

268. 2nd Method, — Rule. — The antecedent is repre- 
sented by a Self-standing Pronoun which is now the Object 
of the verb. This Pronoun stands at the head of the clause ; 
the Subject of the verb stands between the Object and the 
verb. 

269. This is the usual construction in Kongo and 
Lolo : — 

Kongo : twasa kinkutu kina y-asumbidi ezono, bting the coat which 
I bought yesterday. 

Lolo has special forms of the Pronoun for use as the 
Relative in these clauses. Formula: Relative Prefix + ki. 

Lolo : bantu baki toweta, the men whom we called. 

270. The construction of these clauses differs from that 
of the Ngala and Kele clauses above, which have a Self- 
standing Pronoun before the verb ; in these latter sentences 
the prefix attached to the verb in the Relative Clause is the 
Subject of the verb, whereas the clauses above in Ngala 
and Kele follow the ist Method ; the prefix represents the 
antecedent, and the Subject of the verb in the Relative 
Clause stands after the verb. 

Poto and Ngombe frequently use the Demonstrative 
Pronoun as well as the prefix to represent the antecedent 
in Objective Relative Clauses. 

Poto : mposo ina yele nsombo, husks which the swine did eat. 
Ngombe : poso jia jiyakaka ngoa, ,, ,, 
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J. Relative Clauses in Swahili. 

271. Swahili has a set of special forms to be 
attached to verbs in Relative Clauses, as follows : — 

1st or Mu-Ba Class : ye, 

2nd or Mu-Mi Class : wo or o, 

3rd or In-Zin Class : yo, 

4th or Li-Ma Class : lo, 

5th or Ki-Yi Class : cho, 

7th or Lu-Zin Class : wo, 

9th or Ku-Ma Class : ko, 

It will be noted that with the exception of ye the above 
forms are made up of the initial consonant of the 
Pronominal Prefixes of the several Classes prefixed to the 
vowel 0. 

There is a tendency in Swahili towards a general Relative. 
The forms above are suffixed to the simple form of the verb. 
This verb, though containing no sign of time, is used for 
past, present, and future. The form suffixed must, of course, 
agree with the antecedent noun or pronoun in Class and 
Number. 

272. Subjective Relative Clause. — Nyumba yanguka- 
yo, the house which falls ; watu wapenda-o, the men who 
love. 

Objective Relative Clause. — When the Relative is the 
object the same form is suffixed, but the Objective 
Pronominal Prefix proper to the Class of the antecedent is 
prefixed to the verb, — tunda ni-li-penda-lo, the fruit which 
I love ; -lo is the Relative enclitic proper to the Class of 
nouns to which tunda belongs, and -li the Objective 
Prefix proper to the same Class. 
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273« The corresponding Negative Forms are made by 
the use of the prefix si-, but in the Negative Forms the 
Relative follows the Negative, and stands immediately 
before the verb stem, thus — 

Mtiu-si-o-ang^ka, the tree which does not fail; kisu ni-si-cho-kupa, 
the knife which I did not give you. 

Relatives are sometimes used with the Imperfect and 
Past Perfect forms of Tenses of the Indicative Mood in 
Affirmative Clauses. 

Mutu a-na-ye-kuja, the man who is coming ; mti a-li-0-ukata, /^^ 
tree which he cut down. 

(See Steere on some special usages of the Relative, 
Handbook, p. 119.) 



K. Various Examples. 

274. The Pronouns he and they in such expressions as 
he whoy they who^ etc., are generally rendered by the 
Demonstratives followed by the Relative Prefix. 

Ngala : obakangi batu banjai ? bana baibiki bike, what people 
hast thou caught ? they who stole the things. 

Bangi : onya okoya o mbisa e ngai, He who comet h after me. 

Kele : eba bale la bofoka, they who are with strength. 

So in the other languages. 

275. / am he, these are they, etc., before the Relative are 
expressed by the Personal Pronoun followed by the 
Demonstrative. 

Ngala : ngai yoyo obekiki bango, / am he whom they called. 

Bangi : Yesu akomolobela ete, Ngai yeye oyo, Jesus saith unto 
her, I am He. 

Kele : imi oyo okuchiki iyo, / am he who beat them. 

So in the other languages. 
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L. The Compound Relative. 

276. Formation, — Kongo: konso, followed by the 
Demonstrative which is used as the Relative Pronoun, — 
konso ayu mbokela keza, whomsoever I may call let him 
come, 

Bangi: Relative Prefix + warn. The verb takes the 
Relative Prefix, — o-wani o-nga nde o nyanya mwete mo 
ebomele mo yeyeme ka, whosoever doth not bear his cross. 

Lolo uses nkoso after the Demonstrative Pronoun, — 
te onko nkoso oceja la ende nga afaovwe, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, 

Ngala: Relative Prefix +awai, — wawai okojinga leme 
aya, whosoever will let him come. 

277. Whosoever^ meaning every one^ is frequently 
rendered by repeating the noun. 

Bangi : ntina ete moto na moto okomoyambela, that whosoever 
believeth in Him, 

Ngala: anyang^elaka motu na motu owakendeke mbuka ndi, 
He welcomed whosoever went unto Him, 
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M. Pronouns in Possessive 
Expressions. 

278. With the exception of Bangi and Ngombe, the 
Congo languages agree with the general rule in Bantu, and 
form Possessive Expressions by placing the particle -a, of^ 
before substantives and pronouns, as does Swahili also. 
Soko uses -a before pronouns only. Thus in Ngala — 
monanga, a chief \ -a monanga, of the chief ; bango, tJiem ; 
-a bango, of them, theirs. Being thus formed, these 
expressions are then treated as a kind of Relative Clause, 
i.e,^ as if the -a were a verb signifying to belong to ; the -a 
thus takes the form of the prefix adopted by verbs in these 
clauses, — miete mia ngai, my stick. 

279. This particle of possession is not found in Bangi 
and Ngombe ; but it may be noted that the Mu-Ba Class, 
the only one which has a special form of the prefix for use 
in Relative Clauses, uses that form in these expressions. 

Bangi : mosaii o yeye, his workman. 

Ngombe : mosaii o mondele, the workman of the white 
man. This -a sometimes appears in Ngombe after 
nouns of relationship, — sang'oa mbi, my father ; and in 
Bangi there is the enclitic -mbe, which is used to signify 
that the object belongs to a person, — mwasi o-mbe 
mokonzi, tJie chief's wife, 

280. In Kongo, Ngala, and Poto, the particle -a stands 
before the Possessive Pronouns as well as Substantives ; In 
Lolo -a stands only before Substantives, — toma Lazalo te 
atufa nsongi ya bosai bo-kai nda basi, send Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water ; nsongi ya 
bosai, tip of finger ; but bosai bo-kai, his finger, 

281. Hence it is said that in Lolo the Possessive 
Pronoun concords directly with the noun by means of the 
prefix. This is not so. The so-called Possessive Pronouns 
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are made up of the Locative particle eka, at, and the usual 

forms of the Personal Pronouns, — ist Pers. sing. -kami = 

eka-emi; 3rd Pers. sing. -kande= eka-ende, etc. Thus 

before Pronouns in Possessive Expressions, Lolo replaces, 

-a by -eka. 

282. The following is the list of special forms of the 

Pronouns which are used in Possessive Expressions : — 

I St or Mu-Ba CLASS. 
Singular. 
1st Pers. 2nd Pers. 3rd Pers. 
Kongo : -ame. -aku. -andi. 
Lolo : -kami. -kawe. -kande. 
Ngala : — -au. -andi. 

Ngombe : — -boe. -nde. 
Soko : -a. -aho. -ahe. 

Kele: _ _ _ 

Swahili : -angu. -ako. -ake. 

The above are the full forms of the Possessive Pronouns 
with the -a prefixed. In Kongo, etc and eno = a-ito and 
a-ino respectively. 

In Lolo, eka is prefixed, as is the usual rule in that 
language. The forms of the 2nd and 3rd Pers. sing, in 
that language are frequently reduced to -ke and -ekai. 

In Kele, the two forms -asu and -anu find a place 
simply because the -a prefix changes the o of iso and ino 
into u, thus -asu = a-iso. 

In the Persons left blank, as also in the languages not 
represented in the table, the Pronouns are identical with the 
Personal Pronouns. 

283. Examples: — 

Kongo : bele abong^i nti miau, they are gone to fetch their posts ; 
kisumba kwame yaku ko, / will not buy yours ; sumba mbele 
ame, buy my knife. 

Bangi : ntomo li biso nkoti be, our tasks are very hard, 

Lolo : aokutama nda bakaka bakai, he bowed down at his feet ; yela 
bifese bikinyo, bring your hoes. 

Ngala : ojeki na Ongo ^vau ? did you come with your father ? batu 
baibi bieka bia ndi, the people stole his food. 

Poto : njoki nkofi yau o lisala, / heard Thy voice in the garden. 

Ngombe : mojo ndani we ominakaki bisenza bi mbi ? fot what 

reason did you steal my clothes ? 

Soko : koko e laho ekafumboa, thy fowl hasfloivn away. 
Kele : kendeke la bana basu, go with our children. 
Swahili : anataka nguo yangu, he wishes for my cloth. 
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284. In Kongo, Lolo, Kelc, and Swahili the Possessive 
Pronouns of the 3rd Pers. sing, and plur., as above, — andi, 
au ; kande, kiyo ; au, au ; ake, au, respectively, — serve 
to represent nouns of all Classes. The other Congo 
languages use the Personal Pronoun, and put it into the 
Possessive Case by the use of the Particle -a concording 
with the Noun or Pronoun representing the possession by 
means of the Relative Prefix, or, as in Bangi, by the use of 
the Relative Particle. 

Care must be taken to use the Pronoun proper to the 
Class and Number of the Noun represented. 

285. 

Ngala : yelaka mwete na lopusu la mwango, bring the tree and 
the bark of it ; yelaka miete na lopusu la miango, bring the 
trees and the bark of them. 

Bangi : milongo mi boso mi nzembo na mituya mi lingo, the first 
lines of the hymns and the nufnbers of them (lingo is the pronoun 
which represents nzembo, hynms^ and thus agrees with it in Class 
and Number). 

Kele : olaka koko emwito yauku la kota yau, kill the fowl and 
come with the feathers of it. 

286. Ngombe frequently uses the Demonstrative 
Pronoun of the 2nd'Pos. instead of the Personal Pronoun, — 
linda mole dua na epusu e mona, fell a tree and bring 
the bark of it (lit., that). 

Soko has no form for the Personal Pronoun outside the 
1st or Mu-Ba Class, so it regularly uses the Demonstrative 
Pronoun of the 2nd Pos. 

287. In forming Possessive Expressions with nouns, the 
several languages follow each the same method as with 
Pronouns. Those languages which use the -a before 
Pronouns, use it also before Nouns, except Soko, which in 
forming Possessive Expressions with Nouns, follows the 
same rule as Bangi and Ngombe, and uses the Relative 
Prefix only. 

288. 

Bangi : milongo mi boso mi nzembo, the first lines of the hymns. 

Lolo : nsongi ya bosai, the tip of the finger. 

Ngala : lopusu la mwete, the hark of the tree. 

Poto : lopusu la m"wete, the bark of the tree. 

Ngombe: dua na epusu e mwete, come with the bark of the tree. 

Soko : liso li mbwa, the eye of the dog. 

Kele : bolio wa ndako, the door of the house. 

Swahili : kiti cha sultani, the chair of the Sultan. 
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289. The above examples will shew sufficiently well the 
different methods by which these Possessive Expressions 
are formed, and as the Prefixes which concord with the 
particle -a are the same as the Relative Prefixes, and those 
languages which do not possess this particle concord these 
expressions by the same Relative Prefix, it will not be 
necessary to set out these prefixes for all the languages. 

A list of sentences shewing these concording forms in 
Ngala and Bangi, as examples of the two methods, will 
suffice. 

Examples in Ngala : — 

1st or Mu-Ba Class : motu wa ngai, my man ; batu ba ngai, my 
men; ivana wau, thy child; bana bau, thy children; mombo 
wandi, his slave ; bombo bandi, his slaves ; motu wa biu, our 
man ; batu ba biu, our men ; wana "wa binu, your child ; bana ba 
binu, your children ; mombo wa bango, their slave ; bombo ba 
bango, their slaves ; wana wa motu, child of the man ; bana ba 
batu, children of men. 

2nd or Mu-Mi Class : mwete mwa ngai, my tree ; miete mia biu, 
our trees ; monkoko mwa mondele, the sugar cane of the white 
man ; minkoko mia mindele, the sugar canes of the white men. 

3rd or In-Zin Class : nsusu yandi, his fowl ; nsusu ya bang^o, 
theirfozvls ; ndaku ya mankeke, a bamboo house ; ndaku ya njete, 
wooden houses. 

4th or Li-Ma Class : jiu ja ng^ai, my eye ; miu ma biu, our eyes ; linu 
ja mbwa, the dog's tooth ; minu ma mbwa, the dogs' teeth. 

5th or Ki-Yi Class : elamba ya ngai, my cloth ; bilamba bia bango, 
their cloths ; elengi ya ndaku, the boy of the house ; bilengi bia 
ndaku, the boys of the houses. 

6th or Bu-Ma Class : bota wau, thy gun ; mata ma hinviy your guns ; 
bwatu wa Mankasa, MankascHs canoe ; matu ma mondele, the 

white majt's canoes. 

7th or Lu-Zin Class : lobeki landi, his bowl ; mbeki ya bango, their 
bowls ; lolemu la nkoli, the tongue of the o ocodile ; ndemu ya 
nkoli, the tongues of the crocodiles. 

9th or Ku-Ma Class : lokulu lau, thy leg; makulu mandi, his legs ; 
loboko la nkema, the monkey's arm ; maboko ma nkema, the 
monkeys^ arms. 

290. Examples in Bangi : — 

1st or Mu-Ba Class : moto o ngai, my man ; bato ba ngai, 7ny men ; 
mwana o yo, thy child ; bana ba yo, thy children; moyebi o 
yeye, his elder brother ; bayebi ba yeye, his elder brothers ; moto 
o biso, ow man ; bato ba biso, our men ; mvrana o bino, your 
child ; bana ba bino, your childten ; moyebi o bango, their elder 
brother ; bayebi ba bango, their elder brothers ; mwana ombe 
moto, the child of the man ; bana bambe bato, the childten of men. 

2nd or Mu-Mi Class : mwete mo yo, thy tree ; miete mi bino, your 
trees ; motuya mo ndako, the price of the house ; mituya mi 
matale, the numbers of the knives, 

GI 
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3rd or In-Zin Class : mboka e yeye, his home ; mboka li bango, their 
homes ; ndako e ncoso, fhefozvl-house ; ndako li ncoso, the fowl- 
houses. 

4th or Li-Ma Class : lisala li 70, thy farm ; masala ma biso, our 
farms ; lina li etuka, the name of the town ; mina ma bituka, 
the names of the towns. 

5th or Ki-Yi Class: eloko e ngai, my thing ; biloko bi bino, ^^//r 
things ; ezalela e moto, the dwelling place of the man ; bizalela 
bi batO) melius dwelling places. 

6th or Bu-Ma Class : bokumbe bo yeye, his pocket ; makumbe ma 
\3lvio^ your pockets ; bokono bo ntaba, the goat sickness ; makono 
ma ntaba, the sicknesses of goats. 

7th or Lu-Zin Class : lotomo lo yo, thy task ; ntomo li bango, their 
tasks; lolemu lo ngubu, the hippopotamus' tongue; ndemu li 
nzoku, the elephants' tongues. 

9th or Ku-Ma Class : lokolo lo ngai, my leg; makolo ma biso, our 
legs ; loboko lo mwana, the child's ami ; maboko ma bana, the 
arms of the children. 



N. Possessive Expressions which 
supply the place of Adjectives. 

It was noted that the lack of Adjectives is largely- 
supplied by Possessive Expressions. They are formed 
generally, — 

291. {a) By means of nouns expressive of some 
quality. 

Kongo : maza matiya, water of fire ^ l.e., hot water ; elonga dia 
nti, a plate of woody i.e., a wooden plate. 

Bangi : zambi li lokuta, a palaver of a lie^ i.e., a lying palaver. 

Lolo : bosai wa isisi, a shoft finger. 

Ngala : mbwa ya nke, a fierce dog; motu wa nkasu, a strong man. 

Poto : motu wa mpamba, a strong man ; nkeke ya mwete, a wooden 
chair. 

Ngombe : moto o ngolu, a strong man ; mongbele mo mole, a 

tvooden chair. 

Mr Bentley (Grammar, p. 558) joins the particle -a to 
these nouns and calls them adjectives. I have written the 
-a separately, as he does before other nouns in an 
Adjectival Clause. 

E mbele -a mfumu aku itolokele, the knife of your chief is broken. 
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292. (b) By means of the Infinitive of the verb or the 
gerund. 

Kongo : etadi dia tunga o nlele, a seiving machine^ lit. a niachine 
of to sew cloth. 

Ngala : mai ma lomele, drinking water, lit. water of to drink; 
mai ma Iososa> washing watet ; akela moboko mwa lotung^a 
ndaku, he has made a foundation for the building of a house. 

Poto : mai ma limeli, drinking water. 

Ngombe uses the gerund. 

Madiba mo omwaka, drinking water ; madiba mo bososa, washing 
water. 

Bangi uses the simple verb. 

Toka mai ma nua o liliba li bino, draw drinking water from 
your well. 

293. In Kongo, all nouns of the ist Class, and a few of 
other Classes, when used in these expressions, agree in 
number with the noun qualified. 

Nleke -a nkento, a female child ; aleke -a akento, female children. 

I have noted a few nouns on the Upper River which 
follow this rule. 

Ngala: motumolo wa mompele, an elder brother; batumolo ba 
bampele, elder brothers. 

Lolo : bontu wa isisi, a short man ; bantu ba tosisi, short men. 

Poto : mosali wa dwele, a male workman ; asali a mele, male 
workmen. 

Ngombe : moninga o momi, an eldet brother ; baninga ba bami, 

elder brothers, 

Kele : boto wange, an adult ; bato bange, adults. 

294. {c) In Ngala, the noun formed from the 
Applicative verb is used in both sing, and plur. with the 
following difference of signfication : — 

Motu wa elangela, a drunken man ; motu wa bilangela, a drunkard 
{habitual dt inker). 

In Ngala also, a verbal noun is formed from the Past 
Perfect of the verb by replacing the initial a- by bo-. 
Used in these expressions, it translates the English Past 
Participle used as an Adjective. 

Beya bilamba bia bososaka o sanduku, put the washed clothes in 
the box. 

02 
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The adjective formed from the Intensive verb is 
frequently employed in these expressions, — jolo ja 
songfongolo, a very pointed nose, A noun is made from 
these forms by addin^^ the prefix bo-, and is used in these 
expressions,— jolo ja bosongongolo, a very pointed nose, 

295- (^ Oil the Upper River abstract nouns formed by 
the prefix bo- are used in possessive expressions 
indifferently with the adjectives themselves, which, of course, 
concord with the Substantive they qualify. 

Ngala : mankeke ma bolau or mankeke ma malau, good bamboos. 

Bangi : moto o bolamu, a good vian. 

Ngombe : mikbulu mi bopele or mikbulu mi mipele, a fine cord. 

Through confounding the use of the Adjective in a 
Possessive Clause with its use as an Epithet immediately 
following the noun it qualifies, the writer of " A Guide to 
Lunkundu " regards such Adjectives as -loci, good^ as 
irregular, — nkasa ndoci, good leaves, nkasa ya ndoci, good 
leaves (see p. i6). 

296. In Bangi and Ngala, two nouns in apposition, 
especially if the second denote a quality or condition, are 
frequently connected, — in Bangi by the Prefix used in 
Possessive Expressions, in Ngala by the particle -a 
preceded by the prefix. This concording particle translates 
the English definite article. 

Ngala : Esaya wa moteli, Isaiah the prophet. 

Bangi : Yesu o mwana ombe Nyambe, Jesus the Son of God. 

If the first noun be understood this particle must agree 
with it, and not with the noun expressed (contrast with 
Kongo article, 55). 

Ngala : wa moteli, the prophet^ wa agrees with motu understood. 
Bangi : o Zambi, the Word^ o concords with moto, person, understood, 
not with Zambi, which would require li. 

297. A comparison of these clauses which take the 
place of Adjectives with those clauses which mark 
possession (278-90) will shew that there is no difference of 
form in these clauses. To avoid ambiguity, the enclitic 
-mbe may be used in Bangi when it is desired to definitely 

mark possession. 

Mwana o-mbe Nyambe, the Son of God; ndako embe yeye, his 
house ; embe yeye, // is his. 

In Ngala, the Locative expression o mbuka is thus used, — 

Mwana o mbuka ngai, my son ; o mbuka ngai, he is mine. 
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O. Various Forms. 

298. It was noted above (279) that Ngombe does not 
possess the possessive particle -a, of. Occasionally, however, 
it appears before a possessive Pronoun after nouns of 
relationship, as sango -a mbi (pronounced sangw'ambi), 
my fat Iter, 

299. Kele and Poto frequently drop the Relative Prefix 
before the -a, especially with Nouns of the ist Class, — 
wan'asu for wana wa*su our child (Kele). So also the 
Prefix is frequently dropped with nouns of the 2nd or 
Mu-Mi Class, — bokenge'ami for bokenge wa imi, my 
town, 

300. Soko usually places the vowel of the Relative Prefix 
before the Prefix concording with -a, which stands before 
Possessive Pronouns. 

Monwa o m-aho, the mouth ; tososo o t-aiso, our twines. 

The original formation of these forms was probably a 
reduplication of the prefix, the consonant initial now being 
dropped, — monwa mo-mo-aho now monwa o m-aho, and 
tososo toto-aiso now tososo o t-aiso. So in all the other 
Classes, — koko elahe, his fowl, for koko lele-ahe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A. Interrogative Expressions. 

The following are the most important : — 

30 r. The Pronoun who? 

Kongo, nani ? Bangi and Lolo, na ? Ngala, njai ? Poto, 
Ngombe, and Soko, nda? Kelc, ndai? Swahili, nani? 

The Upper River languages form a plural in ba-, — Ngala, 
banjai ? 

Kongo, Soko, Kele, and Swahili put the interrogative at 
the head of the clause, the other languages at the end. 

Kongo : nani umbokele ? who called me ? 

Bangi : mwene o ekokoto na ? 7vko is the old woman ? babutu 
bang^a bana ? who ate the strangers ? 

Lolo : bontu onko na ? who is that man ? bantu banke bana ? 

who ate those persotis ? 

Ngala: we njai? ivho are youl batu bana banjai? who are 

those persons i 

Poto : motu ona nda? who is that man? batu ana banda? who are 

those persons ? 

Ngombe : moto yoyo nda ? who is that matt ? bato bandani ? who 
are the people 'f (an illustration of the Ngombe use of the suffix -ni to 
mark plurality). 

Soko : nda akamofa wana ohoi ? who beat my child? baito 
banda ? who are the people ? 

Kele : ndai asoswa ndako ? who has built the house ? banda 
batiye ? who have not come? 

Swahili : nani yupo mlangoni? who is at the door? 

302. The Upper River languages employ this pronoun 
even when the noun is expressed and in English what? is 
used. 

Ngala : motu njai ? what man ? lit. matt who ? 

Kongo follows the English idiom,— nkia muntu wijidi? what 



man is come ? 
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303. All the languages use this pronoun in enquiring 
the name of a person! The pronoun stands at the end of 
the clause. 

Kongo : nkumbu and! nani ? what is his name ? 

Bangi : litia li yo na ? what is thy name ? 

Lolo : jina jikai na ? what is his name ? 

Ngala : nkumbu ja bango banjai ? what are their names ? 

Poto : lina I'au nda ? what is thy name ? 

Ngombe : batu ba kumbi e bu banda P what are the names of those 
men? (In Ngombe also when asking the names of things, — 
bisenza bi kumbi nda ? what is the name of these cloths ?) 

Soko : lina elaho nda ? what is your name ? 

Kele : lina lia inde ndai ? what is his name ? 

Swahili : jina lako nani ? what is thy name ? 

304. The Upper River languages which possess a special 
prefix for use before the verb in Relative Clauses, use it in 
these expressions, — 

Bangi : onga nyango e ngai na ? who is my mother ? 

Lolo : obolaki na ? who broke it ? 

Ngala : olambi bieka njai ? who cooked the food ? 

Poto : okoaseli te oiki ofaka nda ? who told thee that thou wast naked? 

Swahili : nani aliopo mlangoni ? zvho is at the door ? 

305. Whose? is generally rendered by a Possessive 
Expression, following the usual laws of formation in the 
several languages. 

Kongo : muna nzo a nani ? //; whose house ? 

Bangi : mosali o na ? or mosali ombe na ? whose ivofkman ? 

Lolo : bona wa na ? whose child ? 

Ngala : mwali wa njai ? or m^^^ali o mbuka njai ? whose wife ? 

Poto : mwali wa nda ? whose wife ? 

Ngombe : ndako e nda ? whose house ? 

Soko : mbele e nda ? whose house ? 

Kele : wato wa ndai ? xvhose canoe ? 

Swahili : ya nani sananu hii ? whose image is this ? 

306. Which is it ? Where is it ? 

As a general rule, the same expression is made use of to 
enquire as to the locality of an object, or as to which of a 
number of objects. 

307. In the Upper River languages this expression is 
formed of the Pronominal Prefix + the copula + the form 
w^hich renders where ? 

Ngala : batu balo wai ? where arc the people ^ akajinga ngende elo 

wai ? which chair does he like ^ 
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In all classes but the Mu-Ba Class, no distinction is 
made between whicli? and wlicre? In Ngala, however, 
when referring to nouns of the Mu-Ba Class, the Relative 
Prefix renders luhich? the Pronominal Prefix renders 
wliere ? 

Motu oibi bike olo wai ? which is the man tuho stole the things ? motu 
aibi bike alo wai ? where is the man who stole the things ? 

So in Bangi. 

In many cases where wai? renders the English which? 
this results from a different idiom. 

Okabela lojingo elo wai? which do you prefer? lit. you divide Jhe 
preference it is where f 

In this sentence, the prefix -e attached to the copula does 
not concord with lojingo, preference, but with the noun 
yuma, place, understood. 

EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER LANGUAGES, 

Bangi : Pronominal Prefix + copula + wani ? 

Yeye osobotibwa 'Mokonzi o Ba-Yuda anga wani? where is 
He that is born King of the Jews? 

Lolo : Pronominal Prefix + copula + nko? 

Bola bole nko ? which town ? bokanda boe la bone bolanga we 
bole nko? this twok and that your preference is where ? 

Poto : Pronominal Prefix + copula + alu ? 

Ekoto ya nga eiki alu ? where is my boot ? mikanda mia ifo miiki 

alu ? which are your books f 

Ngombe : Pronominal Prefix + copula + jo. 

Batu badi jo ? where are the people ? bokaseme mpongo idi jo ? 

at which beach shall wc land? 

Soko : Pronominal Prefix + copula + hai? 

Baito baisi hai ? where are the people? 

Kelc : Pronominal Prefix + copula + anima? 

Bakondo bale anima ? where arc the plantains ? 

Swahili : Pronominal Prefix + copula + wapi? 

Yuko wapi ? where is he. 

Kongo : The Interrogative Pronoun of the va- Class. 

E mbele ame aveyi? where is my knife? o vuma aveyi? which 

is the sore place ? 



308. Other forms which render which ? 
Bangi : -wani concording as an Adjective. 

Zambi li-wani likoleka nyonyo ? whether is easier? which matter 

passes easiness ? 

Kele : -ni concording as an Adjective, but preceding the 
noun. 

Eni eyali bolembu ? which is the easier? 

Swahili : Pronominal Prefix + pi? 

Nyumba ipi ? which house ? 

Generally speaking, when the noun is used, the English 
which ? can be rendered by the same form as is used for 
ivhat ? 

309. V/Iiat ? what sort of? 

Expressed by nde ? in Bangi, Ngala, Poto, and Ngombe. 
It is invariable, refers to all objects other than persons, and 
usually stands at the end of the clause. 

Bangi: mboka ekotika bang^o nde? what town are they leaving? 
akoluka eluki nde ? what question is he asking? 

Ngala : okojinga nde ? what do you want ? oing^eli o ndaku nde ? 

into what house did you enter ? 

Poto : awe la inde nde ? with what did he die ? kokosumba nde ? 
ivhat will you buy ? 

Ngombe : opalaka nde ? what do you want ? moto iyo egfwi na'nde 
nde ? with what did this man die ? lit. this man it died with 
him what? 

Na? or ngamo? in Lolo, both invariable, and stand 
at the end of the clause. 

Botuja wa mpete na ? what price is the thatch ? olanga na ? 
what do you want ? 

Mbi? in Soko, invariable, stands at the end of the 
clause. 

Okundi mbi ? what do you want ? 

lye?. in Kele, invariable, stands at the end of the 
clause. 

Osolembe iye ? what do you want ? 

Nini? in Swahih*, at end of clause, or -ni suffixed to 
verb. 

Unataka nini ? what do you want ? amefanya-ni ? what has he 
done ? 
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Nkia? in Kongo, invariable, and stands at the head of 
the clause. It is used of all objects, including persons, 
when the noun is expressed. 

Nkia muntu wijidi ? what person is come ? nkia ntang^a ? what 
time ? 

When the noun is not mentioned, nki ? is used. 

Nki kiokio ? what is that ? 

310. In asking w/iat is it? the Upper River language 
generally employ the noun for thing, 

Ngala : eke nde ? what is it ? eke bitu, nothing, 
Bangi : eloko nde? what is it? eloko te, nothing. 
Kele : yeka iye ? what is it ? ang^oene yeka, nothing. 
Kongo : nkia lekv7a ? what is it ? ke lekwa ko, nothing. 

311. How many ? how much ? 

Rendered in Ngala by boi? Bangi by kwe? Poto by 
tola ? all indeclinable. 

Ngala : bonene boi ? h<rw great ? babomi batu boi ? how many 
people hai>e they killed! 

Bangi : bong^a na bing^bele kwe ? how many loaves have you ? 

Poto : oiki la iwoku tolu ? how many rods have you ? sanduku 
lobunu tolu ? how much is the box 'i 

Rendered in Lolo by -nga? in Ngombe by -eka? in 

Kele by -angani ? in Swahili by -ngapi ? all declined as 

Adjectives. 

Lolo : kai ingai ? hviv many paddles ? banoju banga baki ane 
lobi? hffw many children were here yesterday f 

Ngombe : mele mileni we midi miyai meka ? what length are the 
sticks that you cut? ongozeka ngwa biwoku bieka? how 
much do you ask for the knife ? 

Swahili : watu wangapi ? how many people ? 

In Swahili, price is usually talked in 4-yard pieces of 
cloth, nguo ngapi ? hoiv much ? 

Expressed in Kongo by kwa ? used with plural nouns 
only. Standing after the noun it is invariable, standing 
alone it concords as an Adjective. 

Nti kwa? how many trees? mikwa mina kuna? how many are 
there? mitanu, ^i'^. 

Anga? in Soko, by some speakers made to concord as 

an adjective, but generally yanga? for all Classes. 

Beleka beanga? how much money? lohunu yanga? what 
price ? 
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OTHER INTERROGATIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

312. The Interrogative Pronoun of the Li-Ma Class 
in Kongo =y^r what reason ? why ? 

Adieyi osumbidi kio ? for what reason did yau buy it ? 

The Upper River languages generally use a noun 
signifying reason, cause, etc., followed by what ? 

Bangi : mobelo nde ? ntina nde ? for what reason ? why T 

Ngala : aombi na lo nde ? why did he buy it ? 

Lolo : ende aosundola lola lai ? why did he leave heaven ? 

Poto : oholi sanduku likambu nde ? why did you break the box ? 

Ngombe: eye ebikoi na boe bokilo vadA-m'i why have you fled? lit. 
this fleeing with you a fleeing why ? 

Soko : ya loweko lokamofela ohe ? why did you beat him ? mbi 
ekamofa ohe mwana ohoi ? why did you beat my child? 

Kele : osoola koko ya imi loaso Tiye ? why have you killed my fowl? 
moni osokela ong'oma ? why have you done so ? 

313. In Kongo, the Interrogative Pronoun aweyi? is 
equivalent to how? what? in referring to a reply or a remark. 

Kongo : aweyi kavovele ? what did he say ? 
Lolo : akuola ngamo ? what does he ask ? 

The other languages have no special form for this 

expression, but use what ? 

Ngala : akoli nde ? Bangi : alobi nde ? Poto : kaasa tolu ? Kele : 
asoongo nde iye ? what did he say ? 

314. How? in what way? is variously rendered. 

Kongo : nkia mpanga muvangidi ? what making did you make it ? 

Bangi : bokoyisa noyeba bice binco boni boni ? how will you know 
all parables ? 

Lolo : bondele akelaki lito lini ngamo ? how did the white man 
make that cloth ? 

Ngala : bamobomi boi ? how did they kill him ? 

Poto : bekela yeke eto tolu ? how do they make this cloth ? 

Ngomb^ : mundele bakoko bisenza boni ? how does the white man 
make cloth ? 

Soko : okaolalca koko la mbi ? how did you kill the fowl? 

Kele : osoila isandu la iye ? how did you lift the stick ? 

In Swahili, by adding the suflfix -je to the verb. 

Upate-je kusadiki nikikwambia mambo ya mbinguni ? how shall 
you believe if I tell you heavenly things ? 

315. What is the matter? is generally rendered by the 
noun for matter followed by the form which signifies 

rvhat ? 

Kongo: nkia diambu ? Bangi: zambi nde? Ngala: londe? Poto: 
likambo nde ? Ngombe : mojo ndani ? Kele : loaso iye ? ye 
nde iye ? what is the matter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A. The Numerals- 

316. On the Upper River, counting is done principally 
by the aid of the fingers ; the counter makes the proper 
sign and the person addressed supplies the numeral. Thus 
in Ngala, ngele {brass rods)^ says the speaker, and holds 
up his fingers, giving the sign for the number. Sometimes 
the person speaking makes the sign, and supplies the 
leading syllable, as oteni miete boi? how many trees 
hast thou cut ? asks one ; mi-, responds the person addressed, 
holding up three fingers ; -atu, says, the other, thus 
completing the numeral mi-atu, three. 

The following are the signs in use amongst the Bangala : — 

Raising the index finger, =1 

J, ,, with the next, - - - - = 2 

Raising the three last fingers, =3 

Raising the four fingers in pairs, divided l)y the thumb 

inserted at the roots of the fingers, ... *= 4 

Raising the four fingers and the thumb, - - - - = 5 

The sign for three on each hand, ----- = 6 

The sign for four on one hand and for three on the other, = 7 
The sign for four on both hands, --.--= 8 

The sign for five on one hand and for four on the other, - = 9 

Clap both open hands together, or double up one fist, - =10 

Two claps of the hands, or shakes of the fist, - - - — 20 

And so on. 

The signs differ in the several languages. Thus 
Ngombe shuts one fist for five, and for seven beats the 
back of four fingers of one hand on the front of three in 
the other hand, etc. 
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B. The Numerals from 1 to 10- 



3J7- 

Kongo : 
Bangi : 
Lolo : 
Ngala : 
Poto: 
Ngombe 
Soko : 
Kele: 
Swahili : 



Kongo : 
Bangi : 
Lolo : 
Ngala : 
I*oto : 
Ngombe : 
Soko : 
Kele : 
Swahili : 



Kongo : 
Bangi : 
Lolo : 
Ngala : 
Poto : 
Ngombe : 
Soko : 
Kele : 
Swahiil : 

318. The 
are variable, 
prefix proper 



I. 
-mosi. 
-oko. 
-monkole. 
-awi. 
-oko. 
-moti. 
-omoi. 
-omwito. 
-moya. 



2. 
-ole. 
-bale, 
-fe. 
-bale, 
-wall, 
-bai. 
-hele. 
-bale, 
-wili. 



J. 
-tatu. 
-sato. 
-sato. 
-satu. 
-sato. 
-sato. 
-saso. 
-sato. 
-tatu. 



5. 
-tanu. 

-tano. 

-tanu. 

-tanu. 

-tano. 

-tanu. 

homo. 

boomwi. 

tano. 

8, 
nana, 
mwambi. 
mwambi. 
mwambi. 
monanai. 
bomwambi. 



6, 
-sambanu. 
motoba. 
botoa. 
motoba. 
-samano. 
-samano. 
mbalomoi. 
liambi. 
-sita. 

9- 

vwa. 

libwa. 

ibwa. 

libwa. 

libwa. 

libwa. 



4- 
-ya. 

-nei. 

-ne. 

•nei. 

-nei. 

-nei. 

mekeleka. 

-neL 

-nei. 



olimbongahwele. olimbongaomoi. 
bonanei. libwa. 

nane. libwa. 



7. 
nsambwadi. 
ncambo. 
ncambo. 
nsambu. 
nsambo. 
sambo, 
mbaitohele. 
bosambali. 
saba. 

/o. 
kumi. 
zomu. 
jumo. 
jum(u). 
jumi. 
domi. 
labo. 
liu. 
kumi. 



forms in the above table preceded by a hyphen 

They are treated as Adjectives, and adopt the 

to the Class of the noun they qualify. 

Kongo : ma-ki ma-ya ma mbote, four good eggs ; mi-nse mi-ole, two 
sugar canes. 

Poto : n-tawa i-wali, two goats ; nyama ya ma-kanda ma-sato, 
animals of three kinds. 

Soko : ba-ito ha-sasO) three persons. 

Kele : to-sandu to-sato, three trees. 
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319. The other numbers in the table are substantives and 

generally follow the nouns they limit. 
Bangi : beke mata motoba, bring six guns, 
Lolo : tomba benkanda ibwa, carry nitte books. 
Ngala : boma nsusu mwambi, /•/// eight fowls, 

320. In Ngala, all the numerals can be used substantively 

forming possessive expressions ; i to 5 inclusive take the 

prefixes e-bi. 

£-bale ya bilamba,^ two of cloths ; motoba mwa batu, a six of people ; 
mi-toba mi-bale mia batu, two sixes of people. 

In Kongo, the numbers from 5 to 10 are sometimes used 

in this way. 

Esambanu bia nti, a six of trees. 



C. The "Tens. 



If 



321. In dealing with the "tens" the languages go 
different ways. In Ngala, the "tens" from 20 to 50 
inclusive are expressed by mi-kangu (the plural form of 
mo-kangu, a ten) qualified by the Numerical Adjective, — 
20, mi-kangu mi-bale ; 40, mi-kangu mi-nei. 

From 60 to 90 inclusive, mi-kangu is followed by the 
numeral Substantive in apposition, — 60, mi-kangu 
motoba ; 80, mi-kangu mwambi. 

Lolo follows the same rule. The noun expressive of the 
" tens" is ntuku (sing, lo-tuku, a ten), — 30, ntuku i-sato ; 
50, ntuku i-tanu. 

From 60 to 90 inclusive, the two nouns are set in 
apposition, — 70, ntuku ncambo ; 90, ntuku ibwa. 

Kongo has different forms for the " tens," though most 
are contractions of ma-kumi, tens, and its multiplier, — 20, 
makumole ; 30, makumatatu ; 40, makumaya ; 50, 
makumatanu; 60, makumasambanu ; 70, lusambwadi; 
80, lunana ; 90, luvwa. 
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Bangi also has different forms for the " tens," — 20, 
makwabale; 30, bweli; 40, nyuminei; 50, nyumitano; 
60, nyumotoba ; 70, nyuncambo ; 80, loasi ; 90, mobwa. 

In Poto and Ngombe, the reckoning goes by multiples 
of 20. Poto : 60, ma-chinda masato = 20 x 3 ; Ngombe : 
li-tinda li-moti = 20. An alternative form is coming into 
use in both Poto and Ngombe. Poto : jumi iwali, 20 ; 
Ngombe : like limoti, 10 ; make masato, 30, etc. 

Kele uses liu, ten, qualified by the numeral for the odd 
tens, as liu isato, 30 ; liu boomwi, 50. Generally litinda 
for 20, and the plural form of this noun, followed by the 
corresponding numeral for multiples of 20, as batinda 
ba-mbale, 40 ; ba-tinda ba-nei, 80. Occasionally both 
forms are combined as ba-tinda ba-mbale la liu, 50. 
Swahili uses the plural form of kumi, ten; ma-kumi 
ma-wili, 20 ; ma-kumi ma-tano, 50. 



D. The '^Hundreds" and Higher 

Numbers. 

322. 100. 1000. 10,000. 100,000. 1,000,000. 

Kongo : nkama. ezunda. kiazi. elundu. efuku. 

Bangi: monkama. nkoto. kiasi. mokoko(?) epuna(?) 

Lolo : bonkama. nkoto. mponzi(?) — — 

Ngala : monkama. nkoto. mokoko (?) elundu (?) efuku ? 

Soko : mokama. koto. — — — 

Kele : mia. — — — — 

Swahili : mia. elfu. lakki — — 

Poto and Ngombe have no word for 100 or 1000, but 
efuni in Poto and epuni in Ngombe = 400. Monkama is 
coming into general use, however, for 100, and nkoto for 
1000. 
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323. Mokoko is ill use in Ngala, as is mponzi in Lolo, 
but the people have very hazy notions of their value ; to 
most, if not all, these numerals would signify a very large 
number. I have put a query against the high numbers in 
Bangi for the same reason (of. epuni, 1,000,000, with 
epuni, in Ngombe, 400). These high numbers may come 
into use through the Mission school arithmetic, but as the 
currency on the Upper River is brass rods, there is little 
need in practical life for a definite number higher than 
nkoto multiplied by the units ; on the Lower Congo, on 
the other hand, where the currency is beads, the higher 
numbers are in fairly constant use. 



E. The Complex Numbers. 

324. In complex numbers, such as ten and five fi5), 
twenty and three (23), four hundred and sixty-three (463), 
the numerals are connected by a conjunction, — Kongo, 
ye ; Bangi, Ngala, Ngombe, and Swahili, na ; Lolo, Poto, 
Soko, and Kele, la. 

Care must be had to give those numerals which are 

treated as Adjectives the prefix proper to the Class of the 

nouns they qualify. 

Kongo : ma-tadi nkama z-ole ye ma-tatu, stones hundreds two and 
three (z-ole concords with nkama, ma-tatu with ma-tadi) ; 
ma-fuka m-ole ye malundu ma-ya ye yazi y-ole ye mazunda 
ma-tatu ye nkama zole ye luvwa ye vwa, 2,423,299. 

Bangi : miseka zomu na mi-bale, baskets ten and two (12); ngele 
minkama mi-sato na bweli na ncambo, brass rods hundreds 
three and thirty and seven (337.) 

In this example it may be noted that neither numeral 
agrees with the noun ngele, — minkama (roo's), bweli (30), 
ncambo (7), are all nouns. Mi>satOy the multiplier of 
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minkama, is an adjective, and qualifies that noun ; hence 
it adopts the Class prefix. 

liangi : nkoto li-sato na minkama ixii-nei na makwabale na mi-1>ale> 

3422. 

Lolo : jomo la bantu ba-satu, ten and persons three (13); ncu 
ntuku i-tanu, fish tens five (50) ; nkoto i-satu la benkama 
be-tanu la ntuku i-nei la ngele ibwa, brass rods 3549. 

Ngala : mi-ete jumu na mi-atu, trees ten and three (13); nkoto 
i-bale na monkama mw-awi na nsambu (2107). 

Poto : ntawa lichinda la jumi, goats twenty and ten (30) ; bato 
ma-chinda ma-wali la jumi la moko, people twenties two and 
ten and one {51). 

Ngombe : makongo ma-ko ma-tanu na dome na li-moti, spears 
twenties five and ten and one (ill). 

Note in the two last examples that the unit agrees with 
the sing, of the noun understood ; moko agrees with moto, 
person, li-moti with likongo, spear, 

Mele litinda na mi-samano, trees twenty and six (26). 

Soko : baito labo la ba-hele, people ten and two (12); menkama 

mesaso la bafefe bahele la homo, hundreds three and twenties 

two and five (345). 
Kele : to-sandu batinda ba-nei la liu la to-mbale, trees twenties four 

and ten and two (92) ; koko liu isato la bonanei, fo%vls tens 

three and eight (38). 

325. In Poto and Ngombe, which possess no numeral 
for 100 or 1000, the numbers up to 400 are dealt with as 
multiples of 20. Ngombe : matinda dome, twenties ten 
(200); Poto: machinda masamano, twenties six {120) \ 
1000 is made up of two four hundreds and ten twenties, 
ifune iwali la machinda jumi, 1000. 

These two languages have a simple numeral, bokolomoi, 

1 5 ; the use of this complicates the formation of 

complex numbers. It can be used alone and with the first 

four numerals to form the numbers 16 to 19 inclusive. 

Thus, in Ngombe, bokolomoi la moti, 15 + 1 = 16. In 

higher numbers it can only be used when the number 

contains a 20 or a multiple of 20+15, or+15 and one of 

the first four numerals. 

Poto : machinda mawali la bokolomoi la moko, twenties two and 
fifteen and one (56). 

Soko has the numeral bokolohomoi, 15, but it does not 
appear to be used in complex numbers. 

HI 
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The Swahili mia is coming into use in Kele for lOO, 
taking the same form in sing, and plur., — mia emoi, loo ; ; 
mia isato, 300. 

Swahili : watu makumi ma-wili la sita, people tens two and six (26) ; 
mia tatu na makumi ma-tanu na saba, hundreds three and tens 
Jive and sez'en (357). 

326. Another usage of the higher numbers may be 
noted. The numeral, which is a noun, stands at the head 
of the clause ; the noun qualified is treated as a Possessive 
Expression agreeing with the numeral. 

Kongo : nkama ya lekwa e ye makamatanu, a hundred of things and 
fifty (150) ; ezunda dia matadi ye nkama z-ole ye makumole, a 

thousand of stones and hundreds two and twenty (1220). 

• 

Lolo : nkama ya ngombe, a hundred of cattle; njolang^a ntuku i-sato 
ya ng^ele, / wish for tens three of rods. 

Ngala : minkama mi-atu mia mankeke na bitanda bi-nei, hundreds 
three of bamboos and four planks ; mikang^' mi-atu mia bapalata 
na ng^ele jumu, tens three of coins and ten brass rods. 



THE NUMERALS AS PREDICATES, 

327. In using as Predicates the numbers which concord 
as Adjectives, the prefix is generally regarded as 
sufficiently representing the qualified noun. 

Ngala : o bwatu batu boi ? batanu, in the canoe how many people ? 
five ; ntaba yandi ilo inei, his goats are five. 

Kongo: nkombo kwa omwene? zitanu, how fnany goats did you 
see ? five. 

In Lolo, the substantive is generally expressed. 

Basaji banga ? ntuku inei ya basaji, how vtany workmen ? forty 
workmen. 
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F. Partitive Numerals. 

328. Generally expressed by doubling the usual form. 

Kongo : ubavana mankondo mole mole, give them two plantains 
each. 

Bangi : bazali bwa-bwa monkama monkama, they sat d<nvn in 
hundreds. 

Ngala : bakalata bilamba bibale, they arc wearing two cloths each. 

Soko : batola tolo yeli y.eli, they are wearing two cloths each. 

Kele : faka iyo batotina bakondo boomwi boomwi, give them all 
Jive plantains each. 

So in the other languages. 



G. Numerical Adverbs. 

329. Numerical Adverbs are expressed by nouns. 
In Lolo, by the noun bola, time, plur. bela. 

Bola womonkolo, one time, once ; bela jumo, ten times. 

In Swahili, by the noun mara, time. 

Mara mbili, twice. 

In Kongo, by the noun formed from the verb denoting 
the action, by prefixing the nasal. 

Mboka tatu kabokele, he called three times (lit. callings). 

In Ngala, this dervivativc appears in the 2nd Class. 

Abeki mibeka miatu, he called three times. 

Also in Lolo. 

Baoluka beluka benei, they have paddled four times. 

In Bangi, this noun appears in the 7th Class. 

Lobeti mbete lisato, we beat thrice or three strokes. 

In Poto, the noun is in the 3rd or In-Zin Class. 

Mmabete mbete mpoko, / will beat once or one stroke. 

So also in Ngombe. 

Balukaka duka ibai, they paddled twice or two strokes. 

In Soko and Kele, Numerical Adverbs are expressed by 
the derivative noun in the 4th Class. 

Soko : akasoha hasoha haeli, he has washed twice or tivo washings, 
Kele : basosola basola boomwi, they have washed Jive times. 

H2 
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H. Ordinal Numerals. 

330. Ordinal Numerals are possessive expressions, and 

follow the usual laws of formation ; hence, in Kongo, the 

Demons. Pron. which does duty for the Relative in these 

expressions generally precedes the numeral. 

Lekwa kina kia ezole, the second thing; elonga nzolele dina 
makumole ye tanu, I wish for the twenty -fifth plate. 

In Kongo, these Ordinal Numerals are formed from the 
Numerical Noun. In Bangi, Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, Soko, 
and Kele, they aie Adjectives, and hence must agree with 
the noun they limit. 

Bangi : linzanza 11 mabale, the second tin ; the numeral ma-bale 
agrees with ma-nzanza, the plur. of li-nzanza. 

Ngala : lisang^ ja ma-bale, the second maize cob ; ma-bale agrees with 
masangu, the plur. of lisangu. 

So in the other languages. 

Poto : butu wa ma-wali, the second day (plur. ma-su). 
Ngombe : mole mo mi-sato, the thiid tree (plur. m-ele). 
Soko : lohoto lo iyeli, the second book (plur. hoto). 
Kele : lokasa loa i-sato, the third book (plur. kasa). 

In Lolo, the Ordinal Numerals from 2 to 6 are the 
numeral stems ; in Swahili this rule applies to all the 
numbers. 

Lolo : bo-ntu wa tanu, the fifth man. 
Swahili : nyota ya nane, the eighth star. 

In the Upper River languages the invariable numeral 
forms are invariable also in these expressions. 

Ngala : motu wa jumu, the tenth man. 

Bangi : moto o bweli na ncambo, the thirty-seventh person. 

331. First is not formed from the numeral in nay 
language. Kongo, ntete, Bangi, boso, Lolo, joso, Ngala, bo, 
Poto and Ngombe, boso, Soko, felo, Kele, oso, Swahili, 
kwanza. 

Ngala : mo-tu wa bo, thefii st matt. 
Bangi : mo-to O bosO, the first man. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Locatives. 

332. In the section on Substantives it was noted that 
three noun prefixes of Locative force found in Kongo were 
reserved to be considered later. 

Before deah'ng with these it may be well to say a word 
concerning the general principle of the formation of 
Locatives in Bantu. 

In English we have analysed the locative idea and 
expressed it by prepositions. Thus, in the phrases on the 
earthy in the earthy under the earth, the prepositions on, /«, and 
under^ express the different locative notions, but neither the 
governed noun nor any dependent word is altered in form 
by the particular preposition used. 

In several of the most characteristic of Bantu languages 
the locative idea is expressed by a prefix attached to the 
noun, and what may be called a Locative noun is formed ; 
just as we have seen in Kongo, by adding the prefix fi- to 
the noun mbele, a knife^ a diminutive noun is formed 
meaning a little knife. 

333. These Locative Prefixes in the best preserved of 
Bantu languages are three in number, each connoting a 
different locative notion. Thus, in Tonga, nsi is a noun 
meaning ground. By adding the Locative Prefixes to this 
noun three Locative nouns are formed, (p)a-nsi, on the 
ground ; ku-nsi, below tJie ground ; mu-nsi, in the ground. 
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In some languages these prefixes may be attached to 
many nouns, always imparting to the general idea expressed 
by the ordinary noun the particular locative notion they 
connote. 

These prefixes are identical in kind with the formative 
prefixes we have already considered (23-25) ; and as in Bantu 
all words dependent on a noun must adopt a form of the 
prefix borne by the noun, all words dependent on a noun 
wearing a Locative Prefix must adopt a form of that Locative 
Prefix, — 

Tonga: mu-nganda mu-lasia, in-t he- house is dark; u-kede ku-tala 
ku-angu, he lives the place above {that) of me ; u-kede ku-nsi 
ku-angu, he lives the place down {that) of vie ^ i.e., he lives below 
me. 

These examples shew that the locative elements ku- and 
mu- act like any other noun prefix, and require all dependent 
expressions to agree with them. 

Further, the Demonstrative Pronouns Proper to the 
Locative Classes render in most languages our adverbs of 
time and place, prepositions, etc. See Torrend's Com- 
parative Grammar, 530-33 ; cf. also annexed appendix, 5). 

334. The Kongo Locative Prefixes are ku, va, and mu. 
They are found as noun prefixes combined with one root 
only, — uma, place ; k-uma, at a place ; v-uma, on a place ; 
m-uma, in a place. But when in Kongo it is desirable to 
impart either of the locative ideas to any other noun than 
those formed from uma, it is done by placing before it the 
Demonstrative Pronoun formed by the Locative Prefixes ku, 
va, and mu. The theory of this construction would seem 
to be that the nouns kuma, vuma, and muma are under- 
stood. 

Thus, with the exception of the three locative nouns 
formed from uma which require dependent expressions to 
concord with them, Kongo has departed from the principle 
of the formation of locative expressions in Bantu explained 
above. In fact, Kongo has analysed the locative idea just 
^s English has done ; only whilst English expresses the 
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locative idea by a preposition, Kongo expresses it by a 
Demonstrative Pronoun ; and, as in English, the words in 
a locative expression governed by the preposition are in no 
way affected in form by the particular preposition used, 
neither are the words in Kongo locative expressions 
affected by the particular Demonstrative Pronoun used to 
express the locative idea. 

335. The Demonstrative Pronouns formed by the 
Locative Prefixes are perfectly regular. 





KU- 




1st Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


ku, ku. 


ko, o ko. 
VA- 


kuna, kutuu 


va, o va. 


VO, vo. 
MU- 


vana, o vana. 


mu, mu. 


mo, mo. 


muna, o muna. 



(The second form in each case is preceded by the 
article.) 

Kavwete e mpu o vo ntu andi, he wears a hat on his head; 
kakwiza o ku nti wau, he came to this tree. 

336. These Locative Demonstratives render our 
Adverbs of time and place Prepositions and Conjunctions. 
Their general force may be thus defined: — The Pronouns 
formed by ku imply rest at or motion towards ox from a 
definite point. Those formed from va indicate rest at or 
on or upon^ or motion on to or off something already in 
position. Those formed from mu express rest within or 
^notion into or out ^something. 
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A. Used as Adverbs. 

337. Ku Class. — 1st Pos., here ; 2nd and 3rd Pos., tJiere. 

Sia kia o ku, put it hete ; kiele ko kwame ko, / have not been there. 

Mu Class, — 1st Pos., in here; 2nd and 3rd Pos., in 
there. 

Kanga kio muna, tic it in there ; kena kwandi mumu, he is in here. 

VA Class, — 1st Pos., on liere ; 2nd and 3rd Pos., ^« 
there. 

Sia o va, //// it here ; o vana mbenene kio, / saw it there. 

338. On the Upper River the mechanism of the Locatives 
is very much disturbed, but remnants of them are in use : — 



Xgala : 


wawa, 


here. 


wana, 


there. 


owo, yonder 


Bangi : 


awa, 


>> 


ani, 


jj 


ongo, „ 


Lolo : 


one, 


' > 


oko. 


5» 


mpe eni, „ 


Polo : 


aka, 


> ) 


ana, 


• • 


oko, 


Ngombc : 


jono, 


3 •> 


yana, 


>' 


oho, „ 


Soko : 


hele, 


») 


elo, 


J J 




Kele : 


ono, 


3 » 


ona, 


> > 





The following forms also are probably derived from the 

Locative elements : — 

jS'gala : uni, here, o moi, there. Lolo, ane, Bangi, weni, Poto, nuni, 
ane, here. Soko : ane boine, here ; elo hoiyo, there. Kele ; 
yamaya, here ; onamona, there. 

339. The Demonstrative Pronouns of the Bu-Ma Class 
on the Upper River, U-U Class in Kongo, are used as 
adverbs of manner. 





I. si Pos. 


2nd Pos. 


3rd Pos. 


Kongo : 


wau. 


wowo. 


una. 


Bangi : 


boye. 


bongo. 


— 


Lclo : 


ngoe. 


ongoko, ngongo. 




Ngala : 


bobo. 


bona. 




Poto: 


oko. 


ona. 




Ngombe : 


bobo. 


bona. 





The following arc the English equivalents: — ist Pos., 
like thiSy in this way, just so, as it is ; 2nd and 3rd Pos., 
like that, in that waVy so, just so, as it is. 
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In the Lolo examples the copulative particle nga com- 
bines with the Demonstrative ; ngoe = nga+oe. 

As Lolo has no Bu-Ma Class, the presence of these 
forms indicates that they are borrowed, or Lolo has lost 
this Class. 

340. 

Kongo : sia wowo, put it so^ that will do^ etc. 

Ngala : keleka bona mutu manso, do like that always. 

Ngala, leme bona ; Bangi, tika bongo ; Lolo, chika ngoko ; Poto, 
nyakola ona ; Ngombe, pika bona ; Soko, mina boiyo ; Kele, 
macha ong^oma, leave it thus, that will do, 

341. Wau and una refer to time in Kongo, and translate 
now and then respectively. The article is used before these 
forms when referring to time. 



Bangi : 


sika awa, 


no2u, 


sika angani, the 


Lolo : 


lokolo lone, 


5> 


lokolo loni, ,, 


Ngala : 


boboko wau, 


J» 


boboko wana, ,, 


Poto: 


bobi oko, 


)) 


bobi ana, ,, 


Ngombe : 


edeye, 


>} 


oko, ,, 


Soko : 


ko une, 


)J 


— ,, 


Kele: 


ko ani, 


>' 




Swahili : 


huyu, 


JJ 


ule, „ 



B. Used as Prepositions. 

342. In Kongo, these Locative Pronouns are used as 
Prepositions of place and time. Their force has been 
defined (336). 

Ku Class : kuna evata diandi kekalanga kwandi, he is living in 
his town ; kuna nsi eto katuka, he came from our country ; o 
ku masika tulueke, by the evening we shall be there. 

Va Class : tuka o nlele vana lekwa yayina, cover a cloth over those 
things; vana nludi a nzo kasang^ nkini, he fell off the roof 
of the house. 

Mu Class : o mo nzo kakotele, he entered into the house ; kangfa 
nsing^a muna nti, tie the 7'ope round the tree ; muna lumbu 
kimosi tuvang'idi, we jnadc it in or during the day. 

I have found no instance of a prepositional use of 
Demonstratives on the Upper River. As a rule, one or 
two particles serve to express the above prepositions, and 
many prepositions are expressed by the Aprjlicative verb. 
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In Bangi, Ngala, and Poto, the general Preposition is o. 
In Lolo, nda, la; Kele, nda; Soko, la. 

In Ngombe, = ///, within ^ into, towards ; \,z. — on tOy upon^ 
aty etc. 

Bangi : weleke o ndako e yo, enter into thy house ; ayeteli o ndako 

e yeyeme, he arrived at his own home. 
Lolo : oima nko ? njime nda mbola, where have you come from ? I 

have come from the town ; jiyele jolucua nda ekolo ekam, the shot 

has entered into my leg. 
Ngala : batu batanu baingeli o ndaku yau, five people have entered 

into thy house ; akiteli o ngongo na baekoli bandi, He came 

down from the mountain with His disciples. 
Poto : batu batambi o watu, th^ people embarked in a canoe ; outi 
alu ? njuti o mboka, where have you come from ? I have come 
ff om the town. 
Ngombe : mbwa akweabi ta ndaku esuka, the dog entered at the 

end of the house. 
Soko : honehela la mbele, eftter the house. 
Kele : yalaka na ndako, stay in the house. 

343. In Lolo, the particle eka, at, to, from, etc., is used 
with the names of persons and localities, and also with the 
Pronouns referring to these. 

Oyaka eka bokulaka, come to the chief or to the place of the toivn 
of the chief 

O mbuka is the corresponding Ngala and Poto form. 

Ngala : kende o mbuka mundele, go to the white man. 
Poto : keke o mbuka inde, go to him. 

In Ngala, the Possessive forms of the Pronouns (in the 
only Pers. which have special forms) are used after this 
locative. Namobeti, / beat him, but naye o mbuka ndi, 
/ have come to him. 

The Bangi equivalent is mbe. 
Yaka o mbe ngai, come to me. 

Ai in Ngombe. 

Kabale mojo mo boe ai Mangwete, go talk your affair with Mangwete; 
nakunji esenza ai pumu, I gained a cloth out of the chief 

Nga in Soko. 

Kea nga he, go to him. 

Ende in Kele. 

Kendeke ende inde, go unto him. 
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C. Used as Conjunctions. 

344. The following examples will illustrate this usage 
of the Demonstrative in Kongo : — 

Ku Class : i mwene kuna evata dina kuna tutukidi, / saw him 

in the town whence we have come. 
Va Class : sisa kio vana osolwele kio, leave it where you found it. 
Mu Class : sia kio konso o mu ozolele, put it wherever you like. 

345. In some of the Upper River languages, these 
Conjunctions are expressed by Pronominal Prefixes 
referring to nouns understood. 

Ngala : e refers to yuma, place, understood. 

Kende ekejinga we, go wherever you like ; tungfa nsesi etangiki 
mbula, fie the palm fronds whete the rain dripped. 

E also refers to ebendi, time. 

Yautaka yo o ndaku aeni mwana wandi, when he came out of the 
house he saw his child ; ebeki 70 akajata o njela atoni mbiele, 
as he was walking in the path he picked up a knife ; ekaya bango 
o lamba bieka, when they come cook food ; ekayaka bango 
Otnbeka, when they have come call 7ne. 

Thus the tense of the verb used defines the Conjunction 
to be used. 

It may be observed that these two languages, Ngala 
and Kongo, exhibited the same difference in the formation 
of Relative Clauses. In Kongo, the antecedent is usually 
represented by a Demonstrative Pronoun; in Ngala, the 
Prefix performs that function. They follow the same 
method respectively in connecting other subordinate 
sentences. In Kongo, the Demonstrative Pronoun serves 
as a Conjunction ; in Ngala, the Prefix. 
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EXAMPLES FROM THE OTHER LANGUAGES, 
E in Bangi refers to ndembe, time. 

Eboni yeye bilongo abati o nkeka, ivhen He saw the multitudes 
He went up into a mountain ; ekokata bino mompo sing^aka 
mutu mo yo, ivhenevcr you fast anoint thine head. 

Poto : emaya na ifo owalambelaka toma, when they shall come 
cook them food ; yayaka ifo lawalambela tomay when they came 
I cooked them food; kobakia mofwa etangi mbula, put some 
palm fronds where the rain drips. 

Soko: eteyalaka he la mokenge ; Kele : ayalaka inde nda okeng^e, 

when he dwelt in the town. 

346. It may be sai4 that the Temporary Subject 
represented in English by there is usually expressed in the 
Upper River languages by the Pronominal Prefix e- 
(except Kele which uses a-). 

Bangi : enga bato o zamba, there are people in the forest. 

In Swahili, the Temporary Subject is represented by the 
Locative Prefix. 

Palitokea mtu amepelekwa katika Mungu, there was a man sent 
from God. 



LOCATIVES IN SWAHILL 

I have thought it best to treat Swahili separately, as this 
language differs from all of those considered above in its 
mode of forming Locative expressions. 

347. There are three Locative Prefixes in Swahili, pa-, 
mu-, and ku-. 

When it is desired to put a noun into the Locative Case, 
these Prefixes are not attached to the noun, but the particle 
-ni is suffixed to the noun. All the words depending on this 
noun then take one of these Locative Prefixes according to 
the Locative sense required, instead of the Prefixes proper 
to the original noun. 
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348. Thus the Locative Prefix pa- indicates nearness ; 
mu- indicates being within ; ku- expresses motion towards 
or distance from. Take, for example, the noun nyumba, 
house. This noun belongs to the 3rd or Nasal Class, and 
concords all expressions accordingly, as nyumba yangu, 
my house. When, however, the noun nyumba is put into the 
Locative Case by adding the suffix -ni, it is treated as 
though it were a noun having the prefix pa-, ku-, or mu-, 
according to the sense required ; and it is this prefix which 
appears on all dependent words. 

Nyumba-ni pa-ngu, near my house ; nyumba-ni mw-angii, in my 
house ; nyumba-ni kw-ang^, to my house, 

349. With these Locative Prefixes, Swahili forms what 
may be called three Locative Classes of Demonstrative, 
Relative, Personal, and Possessive Pronouns ; and these 
three prefixes are used before adjectives and verbs 
whenever the noun qualified is put into the Locative Case. 
The formation of these Pronouns is perfectly regular, and 
it will suffice for the purposes of this book to give a few 
examples, referring the reader to Steere's " Swahili 
Handbook," or Pere Delaunay's "Grammaire KiswahiH," for 
the full forms. In the Swahili spoken in the Congo Free 
State, the Locative forms are rarely used except as Adverbs 

and Prepositions. 

350. Demonstrative Pronouns : — 

1st Pos. 2nd Pos. 3rd Pos. 

Pa Class : hapa. hapo. pale. 

Mu Class : humu. humo. mle. 

Ku Class : huku. huko. kule. 

Nyumba-ni humu, in this house ; nyumba-ni hapo, by that house; 
nyumba-ni kule, to that house ; etc. , etc. 

351. The Relative Pronouns are perfectly regular, being 
formed from the consonant of the prefix + o. 

A-li-mo, where he is {within); a-li-po, where he is {near); a-li-ko, 
where he is {far off). 
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E. Prepositions, Adverbs, and 

Conjunctions. 

I have grouped these three parts of speech together 
because they play a very unimportant part in Bantu 
Grammar, are but few in number, and, from an etymological 
point of view will, not bear tabulation. 

352. Many prepositional ideas are contained in the 
simple forms of Bantu verbs, thus — Kongo, sauka, to cross 
over ; Ngala, uta, Bangi, kuma, Lolo, kima, Poto, uta, 
to come from. They are also imparted to verbs by the 
applicative suffix, as — Kongo, sumbila, to buyfor^ with^ etc.; 
Bangi and Lolo, sombela ; Poto and Ngombe, sumbela ; 
Ngala, ombela. Prepositional ideas are also expressed by 
the Demonstrative Pronouns. 

353. So also of adverbs. Many ideas, which in English 
are expressed by adverbs, are present in the radical idea of 
Bantu verbs — Kongo, valakana, to be near ; Bangi, beleme, 
Ngala, okama, etc. Some idiomatic constructions take 
the place of adverbs, as — Kongo, ngfyenda tatu ngyele, 
/ went thrice, lit. / went three goings ; Ngala, nake 
mikende miatu; Ngombe, naduki duka jisatu, 1 paddled 
three times. 

The Demonstratives also express some of our Adverbs. 

354. Conjunctions are expressed by Locative 
Demonstratives in Kongo ; in the Upper River languages, 
by Pronominal Prefixes. 
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355- I" Ngala and Ngombe, the Conjunction ««fl^between 
two Imperatives is expressed by the prefix ka- attached to 
the second verb. Ngala : kende kabeka mundele, go and 
call the white man. 

In Soko and Kele, the prefix is oka-, as — kea okasoha 
tulo ; kende okasola esinda, go and wash the cloth. 

Some particles which introduce conditional clauses are 
dealt with later. 



F. Some Prepositions. 

356. In all languages a connective preposition is in use 
which means with ; it often renders the English and before 
nouns. 

Na in Bangi, Ngala, Ngombe, and Swahili ; la in Lolo, 
Poto, Soko, and Kele ; ya in Kongo, combining with the 
article in Affirmative Clauses. 

Kongo : kejidi kwandi ya fhbele ko, he did not come with a knife ; 

wele kwandi yo mondele, he is gone with the white man. 
Bangi : kwa mwana na nyango e yeye, take the child and his 

mother. 
Lolo : lokeme ekemo la emi, rejoice with me. 
Soko : bo baya la mona ; Kele : iyo basoke la wana, they have gone 

with the child. 

357. Used as a conjunction to connect two or more 
substantives or pronouns, this particle is frequently 
expressed before the first, as well as between the others. 

Ngala : bokende na binu na vre, you go and you and thou ; boeni 
nyoli nde? na mankeme na masweswe, what birds did you 
see? and guinea fowls and ducks. 

In Ngala, this particle takes the Possessive form of the 
Pronoun after it where we would expect the Objective to 
be used. 

Baye na-u ? have they come with you ? bakaluka na ndi bwatu, 
they are paddlittg with him in the canoe. 

In Kongo also, ya and yo may combine with the 
Possessive Pronouns (Bentley's Grammar, p. 581). 

So also in Kele and Swahili. 
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358. This same particle is used to mark the instrument. 
It may then be rendered by with, through, etc. 

Ngala : ati ng^bu na likongo, he killed a hippopotamus with a spear. 
Ngombe : minaka benju na ngelu, mash potatoes with a spoon. 
Lolo : bontu ankotaka la ivaka, a tnan cut me with a knife. 
Soko : akaola koko la kelaka, he has killed a fowl with a knife. 
Kele : asoola yau la kembe, he killed it with a knife. 

359. In Kongo, the Demonstratives formed by mu are 
used to mark the instrument. 

Ovangidi kio muna maza, he made it with ivater. 

In Swahili, kwa is used. 

Futa vema kwa kitambala, wipe them well with a cloth. 

In all languages but Kongo, this same particle 
introduces the agent after Passive verbs. 

Ngala : Adaku ejiboi na ngai, the hotise was opened by me ; mombo 
akangemi na nkulu wa ndi, the slave was caught by his master. 

Bangi : Ngabaliele e ntoma atindibwi na Nyambe, Gah iel the 

messenger sent by God. 

Soko : meme ekakandomo la Bol^mba, the goat has been caught by 
Bolamba. 

Kele : mbuli esokandomo la Bolamba, the goat has been caught by 
Bolamba. 

Kongo, uses the particle kwa. 

£ nkombo yabakwa kwa nleke, the goat was caught by the boy. 



G. Prepositional Phrases. 

When a substantive qualified by a possessive expression 
is preceded by a preposition, that expression concords 
with the substantive. This is the rule for the construction 
of Prepositional phrases in all languages. 

360. 





On account of. 


Before the face of. 


In the centre of. 


Kongo : 


muna diambu dia. 


kuna lose lua. 


vana kati kwa. 


Bangi : 


na ntondo e. 


boso bo. 


nta ntei e. 


Lolo : 


nda eloko e. 


nda joso ji. 


nda etei ya 


Ngala : 


na lo la. 


bo bwa. 


nta nti ya. 


Poto: 


na likambo la. 


boso wa. 


te wa. 


Ngombe : 


na mojo mo. 


boso 0. 


te e. 


Soko : 


loheko la. 


felo e la. 


la te e. 


Kele: 


eoka ya. 


oso wa. 


atiteni ya. 


Swahili : 


kwa sababu ya. 


mbele ya. 


katikati ya. 
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At the back of. 


On the top of. 


Underneath^ below. 


Kongo : 


kuna nima a. 


vana ntandu a. 


kima nsisa. 


Bangi : 


o mbisa e. 


likolo li. 


o nee e. 


Lolo : 


nda afeka a. 


ndajiko ji. 


nda nse ya. 


Ngala : 


mokia mwa. 


o likolo ja. 


o nsa = nse ya. 


Poto: 


mbuse ya. 


likolo la. 


nche ya. 


Ngombe : 


ngong^o e. 


o diko di. 


na see. 


Soko : 


mbisa e. 


likolo. 


sese. 


Kele : 


mbisa ya. 


likolo lia. 


o seya. 


Swahili : 


nyuma ya. 


juu ya. 


chini ya. 



H. Adverbs and Adverbial Expressions. 

Adverbs are comparatively few, their place being largely 
supplied by adverbial expressions formed from nouns by 
means of the prepositions, and in Kongo by the article. 
Reduplication generally marks intensity or that the action 
is long continued. 

361. The following are some Adverbs and adverbial 
phrases : — 





Quickly. 


Slowly^ ^S^ently. 


Angrily. 


Kongo : 


nsalu. 


malembe. 


ku makasi. 


Bangi : 


na lobang^u. 


na moi na moi. 


na nkelele. 


Lolo : 


la nyake. 


ikoke ikoke. 


la nkele. 


Ngala : 


na mbang^. 


na moi na moi. 


na nkele. 


Poto: 


ebangu. 


tai tai tai. 


la nkele. 


Ngombe : 


bokba bokba. 


bopeti bopeti. 


na kele. 


Soko : 


kala. 


la weli. 


la bokwamo. 


Kele: 


lisasaya. 


la weli. 


la boleng^. 


Swahili : 


upesi. 


polepole. 


na hasira. 




Entirely. 


Gratis^ freely. 


Strongly. 


Kongo : 


nkutu. 


e ngovo. 


ku ng^olo. 


Bangi : 


nye, wa. 


se mpamba. 


na nguya. 


Lolo : 


nye. 


mpamba. 


la nguya. 


Ngala : 


bobele. 


mpamba. 


nankasu. 


Poto: 


faba. 


ofota. 


la mpamba. 


Ngombe : 


boya. 


pamba. 


na ngulu. 


Soko : 


fe. 


pamba. 


la ngulu. 


Kele: 


fe. 


famba. 


la bofoka. 


Swahili : 


pia yote. 


bule. 


na ng^vu. 
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By land. 


In the morninf^. 


/// the night. 


Kongo : 


e eseke. 


e mene mene. 


o fuku. 


Bangi : 


lo nee. 


na ntongo. 


na mokolo. 


Lolo ; 


la okiji. 


la nkesa. 


la jipa. 


Ngala : 


lo nse. 


na ntongo. 


na butu. 


Poto: 


Tva nse. 


na ntongo. 


la utu. 


Ngombe : 


o ngunda. 


elongo. 


na bulu. 


Soko : 


la munga. 


la nongo. 


la otio. 


Kele : 


la boili. 


la nongo. 


la ocho. 


Swahili : 


kwa inchi. 


assubui. 


usiku. 



362. Soko frequently uses the noun as though it were 
an adjective, as o mbele likolo, on top of the house y lit. on house 
top ; yala la mbele sese, sit under the house^ lit. sit with 
house underneath. 

363. Lolo has an Intensive Adverb ngai. It may be 
variously translated according to the meaning of the word 
it qualifies, thus, — teiila ngai, speak out^ kita ngai, hold 
fast. 

Swahili uses sana, — vuta sana, pull hard, shika sana, 
hold tig/ A 

Bangi usually translates very as qualifying adjectives by 

be, — yeye molamu be, he is very good. 

364. Under Adjectives it was noted (182) that a number 
of unformed words which appear to be the simple elements 
from which verbs and nouns are formed are used as adverbs 
in Bangi and Ngala. 

Ngala : kolo lo sembo, speak the ffiattef clearly. 

365. Adverbs are also formed in Ngala from the stem of 
the intensive verb by changing the final letter into o. 

Bakajala jelengeno, they are sitting encirclingly ; from jelengfene, 
to he in a circle. 

366. In most languages a great many onomatopoetic 
vocables are found which must frequently be translated by 
English adverbs. Ngala, mai mabandakani lilili, the water 
has quieted down peacefully. Lolo, nco kwi kwi kwi, go 
quickly. 
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Frequently these forms are all but untranslatable in 
English. Ngala, butu boindi pi, tlie night darkens darkly 
or silently^ or all over the heavens at once^ etc. 

As these vocables are imitations of sounds, etc., they 
cannot be used indiscriminately, — bamobeti ka ka, they 
have beaten him ; ka is the vocable used to denote the 
sound caused by a blow with a stick, so may perhaps be 
rendered by whack, Bamobeti pic pio, — pic pic marks the 
hissing sound made by the descent of a switch through the 
air, and so with many others. These forms are used very 
largely as interjections, and some are evidently amongst the 
most primitive elements of these languages. Some appear to 
be the roots from which nouns, etc., are formed, — sanja 
abameli bu o mai, the moon shines on the water brightly 
(cf. bo-bu, light), Ndako foi foi (Kele), the house is lit up 
brightly. 



12 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE VERB. 



A. Inflexions of the Simple Verb. 

367. The inflexions of the Verb in relation to Class, 
Number, and Person are dealt with under Pronouns 
(193-216). 

368. In applying the Pronominal Prefixes which mark 
the above relations, the changing influence of the nasal on 
some initial consonants of verb stems must not be over- 
looked ; as also it must be remembered that the nasal 
introduces euphonic consonants, or restores dropped 
consonants before vowel stems, according to the rules 
obtaining in the various languages (75-84). 

A few of the more important of these points will be noted 
as they occur. 

Besides the above relations Verbs are inflected in relation 
to Mood and Tense. 

Note, — For the Passive Voice see 636-49. 

MOOD, 

369. Four Moods may be recognised — Indicative, 
Imperative, Infinitive, and Subjunctive, and, for Swahili, a 
Conditional Mood. 
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TENSE. 

370. The Tense inflexions mark not only the time and 
the indefinite, complete, or progressive character of the 
action, but also whether Affirmative or Negative. Ngala : 
a-ka-luka» lie is paddling ; a-ko-luka, lie is not paddling ; 
-ka- is an Affirmative Progressive prefix, -ko- the 
corresponding Negative prefix. 

METHOD OF MARKING MOOD AND TENSE 

RELA TIONS, 

371. Following the general method of word structure in 
Bantu which we have seen illustrated in the noun, etc., 
and also in the case of the Verb by the used of Pronominal 
Prefixes to mark the relations of class, number, and 
person, Mood and Tense relations are usually indicated 
by prefixes or suffixes attached to the verb stem. 

372. Owing to the fact that in all the languages the 
prefixes attached to adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, to 
bring them into concord with the noun, are derived from 
the Noun Prefixes, it is possible to arrange these in 
comparative tables ; but the several languages here dealt 
with have gone so much their own ways in their choice of 
prefixes and suffixes to mark Mood and Tense, etc., and 
have attached such varied meanings to the same element, 
that comparative tabulation of the Tenses is impracticable, 
at any rate in the Indicative Mood. Hence, I have 
decided to deal separately with the structure of the Tenses 
of the Indicative Mood in the several languages, and 
attempt a comparative table to shew the force of the Tenses 
only. 

373. In Kongo, Mr Bentley is able to make a sharp 
distinction between suffix and prefix modifications of the 
Simple Verb. Suffixes are employed to mark the various 
conditions of the action whether progressive, complete, etc. 
Prefixes mark person, number, and time. With the Upper 
River languages no such division is possible, as this rule is 
not absolute. 
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B. Conjugations. 

374. The divisions of the Verb into Conjugations is due 
to the action of the phonetic laws we have already 
considered (70-72). 

Thus, in Kongo, when a, i, or u appears in the simplest 
form of a verb, i or u is jDreferred in any suffixes in which 
preference is possible ; e or o requires e or o, and a pure 
nasal in the stem requires a pure nasal in its suffixes. 

375. According to these preferences, verbs in the Kongo 
language fall into four Conjugations. 

1st Conjugation consists of verbs having the vowels a, 
i, and u only, as baku, tunga, sanga, butidika. 

2nd Conjugation consists of verbs having these same 
vowels ; but containing a pure nasal in their stems, they 
prefer a nasal in their suffixes, as kana, kan-ina. 

3rd Conjugation consists of verbs which possess the 
vowels e or o ; these prefer e or o in their suffixes, where 
possible. 

4th Conjugation consists of verbs having the same vowels 
as those of the 3rd Conjugation ; but having also a pure 
nasal in the stem, they prefer a nasal in their suffixes 
(Bentley, p. 618). 

376. In Bangi, Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, and Kele, verbs 
are divided into three Conjugations ; verbs of which the 
simplest form ends in a, e, and o, respectively. These 
prefer, wherever possible, that the vowel in any suffix which 
is attached to them should harmonise with the ending vowel 
of that form. Ngala : jata, bete, kolo, ^0 walk, to beat, to 
speak, are three simple Verbs ending in a, e, and o respec- 
tively. Their Emphatic Imperative forms are jata-ka, 
bete-ke, kolo-ko. 

377. Regular verbs in Lolo end in a; the few I 
have met with other vowel endings appear to be borrowed, 
and are irregular. So in Soko. In Swahili also, all regular 
verbs end in a ; all others are irregular. 
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378. Note. — Since this section on the Verb was written, 
Mr Whitehead has puWished his Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Bobangi language. In that book the Bangi verb is 
divided into seventeen conjugations. I have given the 
book a careful reading, and as I have decided to allow my 
own division of the verb to stand unaltered, as best suited 
to my purpose, I feel bound to give some reasons for 
suggesting a different treatment of the verb when dealing 
with a language to which he has given years of painstaking 
and enthusiastic study. 

{a) All the verbs I have been able to collect in the 
languages of the Upper River, simple verbs and derived 
verbs, disyllabic, trisyllabic and polysyllabic verbs, 
whether Active, Stative, Passive, or Applicative in force, 
end in one of the vowels a, e, or o. And all verbs ending 
in a are inflected alike, as are all in e and also all in o. 

(J)) In accordance with the phonetic laws already 
described, verbs ending in a induce a in several of the 
suffixes added to mark Mood and Tense inflexion ; a final 
e induces e, and a final o indluces o ; hence the division 
into the a, e, and o conjugations. 

For example, take the following three simple verbs in 
Ngala : sosa, to wash ; leme, to leave ; olo, to choose. The 
Emphatic Imperative of these verbs appears as sosa-ka, 
leme-ke, olo-ko. So the Remote Past tense forms of the 
Indicative Mood — a-sosa-ka, he ivashed ; a-leme>ke, he 
left ; a-olo-ko, he chose. Similar illustrations may be 
drawn from Poto, Ngombe, and Kclc. Or take Bangi : 
kela, to make ; bete, to beat ; bono, to see. Emphatic 
Imperative, kela-ka, bete-ke, bono-ko. The Present 
Continuative tense forms are nakokela-ka, / am making; 
nakobete-ke, I am beating ; nakobono-ko, I am seeing. 

The above examples are dissyllables, but the same rule 
obtains with trisyllabic and polysyllabic verbs, whether 
simple or derived, irrespective of the manner in which they 
are built up. 

As a classification of the different ways in which Bangi 
verbs are built up, Mr Whitehead's is a skilful and 
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exhaustive piece of work. It seems to me, however, that 
the natural and simplest division of Bangi verbs is to mark 
three conjugations only, those ending in a, those ending in 
e, and those ending in o\ for it is the final vowel of tlie 
verb to be construed which determines the vowel of the suffix 
which is added to mark inflexion^ and, but for the changing 
influence of this final vowel, all the verbs in Bangi and in 
Ngala, etc., might be classed in one conjugation, as in Swahili. 

Taking this view of the verb I am unable to follow Mr 
Whitehead's division — 

{a) Because simple verbs having the same final vowel, 
and construed in the same way, are classed in separate 
conjugations on the basis of the number of syllables ; thus 
kata, to hold, is in the ist Conjugation, and kulumba, to 
stir^ in the 14th Conjugation. 

{b) Because verbs which are evidently derived in a 
regular manner from simple verbs now in use, having the 
same final vowel, and hence construed in the same way, are 
found in separate conjugations. Thus cece, to mince , and 
the Intensive verb derived from it cecengene, to be cut 
to atoms ; the one is in the ist Conjugation, the other in the 
7th Conjugation. So kiba, to feel choked, and the 
Intensive verb derived from it, kibatana, both have the 
same final vowel and are conjugated in the same way ; but 
kiba belongs to the ist Conjugation, kibatana to the 5th 
Conjugation. 

{c) Because verbs which differ in their final vowel, and 
thus in accordance with euphonic law take different vowels 
in the suffixes attached to mark inflexion, are brought 
together in the same conjugation. 

Following this rule of dividing verbs into conjugations on 
the basis of the final vowel of the form to be construed, the 
verbs which are formed generally from a simple base by 
the addition of the suffixes — bana, bene, ngana, ngene, 
etc. — would be tabulated in a section dealing with the 
composition and derivation of verb forms, as is done in the 
case of derivative nouns. 
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C. The Indicative Mood. 



KONGO, 

379. Kongo uses two forms as verb bases, the simple 
form and the perfect form ; all the other tenses are derived 
from these by means of prefixes and suffixes. 

380. The following are examples of the simple forms 
of the four Conjugations with their corresponding Perfect 
forms : — 

istConj., twigA, /I0 dittidy Perf., tung-idi. 

2ndConj., kana, /^//itz//, ,, kan-ini. 

3rd Conj., kela, to filter y ,, kei-ele. 

4th Conj., TCiOv^ to seCy ,, mon-ene. 

These two forms are used as Present tenses. 

Simple Pres. , n-(ku)-tonda, / love. 
Pres. Perf. , n-tondele, / have loved. 

The prefix a- added to these forms denotes past time. 

Past Indef. , y-a-tonda, / loved. 
Past Narr. , y-a-(ku)-tonda, / loved. 
Past Perf. , y-a-tondele, / had loved. 

The Continuative idea is imparted to all the above 
tenses by applying the suffix -nga to all forms ending in 
a, -nge when ending in any other vowel. 

Pres. Contin., n-(ku)-tonda-nga, I am loving. 

Pres. Perf. Contin. , n-tondele-nge) / have been loving. 
Past. Indeft Contin., y-a-tonda-ng^a, I was laving. 
Narr. Contin. , y-a-(ku)-tonda-ng^a, / was loving. 

Past. Perf. Contin., y-a-tondele-nge, I had been loving. 

381. The Simple and Continuative Present tenses and 
the Narrative tenses were originally formed from the 
Infinitive, which bore the prefix ku-. With the exception 
of the two vowel verbs, kw-iza, to come, and kw-enda, to 
go, this prefix is lost. 
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382. This ku- reappears, however, in all verbs in these 
tenses when they bear a prefix of the object ; hence I 
have bracketed it in the above table in those tenses in 
which the object brings it back. 

Pres. , n-tonda, / /ave^ n-ku«n-tonda, / /ove her. 

Narr., y-a-tonda, I loved , y-a-ku-n-tonda, I loved her. 

The prefix -n-, representing the object and standing 
immediately before the stem, brings back the syllable ku-, 
which is dropped when the verb has no objective prefix. 

383. Tense Models : — 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. 1st Pers., n-tonda, / /<?j'^, plur. tu-tonda, we love. 






2nd Pers., 0-tonda, thou lovest, ,, nu-tonda,^^/ love. 
3rd Pers., O'tonAsi, he loves, ,, ht-ton^Sif they love. 



Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 1st Pers., y-a-tonda, I loved, plur. tw-a-tonda, we loved. 

2nd Pers. , w-a-tonda, thou lovedst, , , nw-a-tonda, you loved. 
3rd Pers., w-a-tonda, he loved, ,, b-a-tonda, they loved. 






BANGL 

384. Bangi uses the simple form of the verb as a Vivid 
Present in narration, and forms all the other tenses from 
this by the addition of prefixes and suffixes, with the 
exception of the Past Indefinite, which changes the final 
vowel of the verbs in the three Conjugations into 1. 

385. The following are examples of the two forms in the 
three Conjugations : — 

1st Conj. Simple Tense, na-linga, Past Indef., na-lingi, I loved. 
2nd Conj. ,, na-bete, ,, na-beti, I beat. 

3rd Conj. „ na-bioko, „ na-bioki, /rejoiced. 

A Pres. Indef. is formed from the simple tense by 
the prefix ko-, — na-ko-linga, / love, 

A Perfect Tense by prefixing o-, — na-o-linga, / have 
loved, 

A Recent Past by prefixing so-, — na-so-linga, / have 
Just loved. 
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A Present Continuative tense is formed from the Pres. 
Indef. by adding the suffix -ka, -ke, -ko, to that form, 
according as the final vowel is a, e, or o, — na-ko- 
linga-ka, / am loving. 

A Past Definite Continuative tense by suffixing -ki to 
the Simple form, — na-linga-ki, / was loving. 

A Recurrent tense by the prefix -biso,— abisolinga, 
lie loved again, 

A Present Progressive tense is formed with verbs of 
motion by prefixing mo- to the Simple form, — na-mo- 
tambola, / am walking. 

Adding the suffix -ka, -ke, -ko to this form, according as 
the final vowel is a, e, or o, gives the Continuative form of 
the Present Progressive tense, — na-mo-tambola-ka, / am 
walking, 

386. Note, — In Mr Whitehead's Bobangi Grammar 
the Pres. Indef. and Contin. tenses are given a Future 
reference by changing the tones of the vowels. The Past 
Def. and Past Indef. tenses as above are also given, 
the former an Indefinite reference, the second a Definite 
reference, by raising or lowering the tones of the vowels. 

This is a subject with which, with my knowledge of 
Bobangi, I am quite unable to deal, and at anyrate one 
which is outside the scope of this book. Only those men 
who hear the language constantly spoken are in a position 
to determine the question, and it is quite certain that 
tone cannot be learned from a book. 

387. Tense Models : — 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 1st Pers., na-ko-linga, //ct^'^, plur. lo-ko-linga, Te/^ /e^z^^. 

,, 2nd Pers. , o-ko-linga, M^« i/^j/ /(twtf, ,, bo-ko-linga, ^<7« /dwr. 
,, 3rd Pcrs., a-ko-linga, ^^ ^z/^j, ,, ba-ko-linga, />i^^ /(?t'^. 

Present Continuative Tense. 

Sing. 1st Pers. , na-ko-bioko-ko, I am rejoicing. 

,, 2nd Pers., o-ko-bioko-ko, thou art rejoicing. 

,, 3rd Pers., a-ko-bioko-ko, he is rejoicing. 
Plur. 1st Pers., lo-ko-bioko-ko, w/? a;v ^ <?;'(OzW;i^. 

,, 2nd Pers., bo-ko-bioko-ko, yott are rejoicing. 

,, 3rd I'ers., ba-ko-bioko-ko, M^j ar^ ;^^<7/V///^. 
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LOLO, 

388. Lolo uses the Simple verb as a Present tense, and 
builds up all other tenses on this as a base by adding 
prefixes and suffixes. 

389. Simple Present tense, n-danga, / love, 

A Pres. Perf. tense by prefixing (j)o-, — n-jo-langa, 
/ lovedy have loved^ am loving. 

A Near Past Definite by adding the suffix -ki, — 
n-danga-ki, / loved, did love, 

A Remote Past Definite tense is formed from the Near 
Past Definite tense by shifting the accent from the ist 
syllable of the stem to the 2nd syllable, — n-dang«l^ki, / 
loved, did love, 

A Remote Past Perf. or Continuative is formed from 
this tense by the prefix ( j )o-, — njo-langa-ki, / had 
loved, was loving, 

A Future Definite tense is formed from the simple base 
by adding the prefix ifo-, — ba-ifo-langa, tliey will certainly 
love, 

390. Note, — The suffix -ka frequently replaces the -ki 
of the Past Definite tense in Relative Clauses, and in a 
few verbs appears \o replace -ki in any construction, — 
baenaka, they saw, 

391. Note, — In the Pres. Perf. tense the Pronominal 
Prefix n- of the ist Pers. sing, induces the euphonic letter 
j between itself and the tense vowel -o, as njolanga, 
(in the district of the Lopori River this letter appears to be 
s). Frequently also the ist Pers plur. is heard as ch-o- 
langa = to-0-langa ; and the 2nd Pers. plur. is heard as 
j-o-langa = lo-o-langa. In the other Classes it is usual to 
insert a y between the vowel of the prefix and the tense 
vowel, as i-fulu i-y-okwa, the bird fell. 

392. The self-standing particle mpa placed before the 
Simple Pres. and the Pres. Perf tenses gives them 
a Future reference, — mpa to-langa, we shall love ; mpa 
njo-langa, we shall be loving, I have heard this mpa 
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occasionally used as a prefix, — to-mpa-langa, we shall love, 
but I have not sufficient examples to warrant the statement 
that a Future tense is made by the prefix mpa. I have 
some examples also of a Recent Past tense formed by 
adding the suffix -ka to the Simple tense. This tense is 
always preceded by mpa, — mpdi n]Z,)iiB^ I have Just come ; 
mpa oyaka, thou hast Just come. 

393. In "Guide to Lunkundu" a tense ending in e is 
recognised, and spoken of as a Narrative tense. In " Kilolo 
Vocabulary " (Eddie) it is regarded as a Pres. Perf. 
The two boys I secured as Lolo speakers would only use 
the form ending in e in consequent clauses, — iyo mpa bat 
0-lange, t/ien they will love, and sometimes in the 
Subjunctive, 

Lolo is full of contractions, and the Lolo people who 
have come out on to the main river and the lower 
reaches of the Lulanga River, have got their language 
sadly mixed up with Ng^ila and Bangi. An authoritative 
grammar of Lolo is badly needed from the hand of a 
missionary living in the interior of the Balolo country. 
Better still would be a grammar giving the results of a 
collation of the work of missionaries at different points, as 
the Bongandanga translations give many evidences of the 
influence of Kele. It is to be sincerely hoped, however, 
that the practice of writing the prefixes separately, hitherto 
adopted by the missionaries of the Congo Balolo Mission, 
will be dropped, and that the division of words will be 
made in accordance with the well nigh universal method 
followed by Bantu grammarians and translators. 

394. Tense Models : — 

Past Definite Tense. 

Sing. 1st Pers. n-danga-ki, / lotted, plur. to-langfa-ki, we loved. 
,, 2nd Pers. o-langa-ki, M^i^ /<!7z/^?^j/, ,, \<y\UMgK-\sL, you loved. 
,, 3rd Pers. a-langa-ki, he loved^ ,, ba-langa-ki, they loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1st Pers. njo-lang;a, / have loved, plur. cho-langa, we have laved, 
,, 2nd Pers. O'lsingSLy thou hasl loved, ,, jO'lSLUgSLj yott have loved. 
,, 3rd Pers. SLO-langaif he has loved, „ hao-leingSLy they have loved. 
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NGALA. 

395. Ngala uses two tenses as bases, the Simple tense, 
and the Past Indef. which is formed by changing the final 
letter of the simple form into i. 

396. The following are examples of verbs in the three 
Conjugations : — 

ist Conj. Simple Tense, na-jinga, I iove^ Past Indef. , na-jingi, I loved. 
2ndConj. ,, na.'htte, I beat, ,, na-beti, /^^f^i/. 

3rdConji. ,, tiSL-koXo^ I speak^ ,, na-koli, /x/^i^^. 

From these two bases all other tenses are formed by 
means of prefixes and suffixes. 

From the Simple tense, the Remote Past Indef. by the 
prefix a-, — na-a-jinga, / iovedy have loved. 

Adding the suffix -ka,-ke,-ko gives the Definite Remote 
Fast. 

na-a-jinga-ka, I ioved, had loved. 
na»a-bete-ke,./^^«^, had beaten. 
na-a-kolo-ko, I spoke , had spoken. 

From the Past Indef. tense, a Near Past Definite tense 
is formed by adding the suffix -ki, — na-jingi-ki, I loved ^ did 
love. 

The Contin. form of the Pres. is formed from the 
Simple tense ; and a Contin. Near Past and a Contin: 
Remote Past from the Near Past and Remote Past 
Definite tenses, by adding the prefix -ka. 

Pres. Contin. , na-ka-jinga, / am loving. 

Near Past Def. Contin. , na-ka-jingi-ki, / was lot'jng. 
Remote Past Def. Contin., na-aka-jinga-ka, I was loving. 

397. The vowel of the prefix ka- in the Pres. Contin. and 
the Near Past Def Contin. tenses harmonises with the 
vowel of the Pronominal Prefix, thus, na-ka-jinga, / am 
loving) 0-ko-jinga, thou art loving. In the Remote Past 
Def Contin. tense this harmonisation does not occur, as 
the a- prefix marking remote time stands between the 
Pronominal Prefix and the Contin. Prefix, — na-a-ka- 
jingaka, / was loving, w-a-ka-jingaka, tJioti ivast looting 
(o-a-ka-jingaka). 
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From the two bases the following Future tenses are 
formed : — 

From the Past Indef. the Immediate Future by the prefix 
ka-, — na-ka-jingi, / am just about to love. 

From the Simple tense the Near Future by the prefix 
ka-, — na-ka-jinga, / shall love. 

A Successive Future by the prefix ika-, — na-ika-jinga, 
and I shall love. 

A Remote Future by adding the prefix aka-, — na-aka- 
jinga, / shall love. 

A Future Perfect by adding the suffix -ka, -ke, or -ko, 
according as the stem ends in a, e, or o. 

Future Perf. , na-jinga-ka, / shall have laved. 
na-bete-ke, / shall have beaten, 
na-kolo-kOy / shall have talked. 






398. Tense Models : — 

Present Contin'Uative Tense. 

(Shewing harmonisation of the tense prefix vowel. ) 

Sing. 1st Pers., na-ka-jinga, I am loving^ plur. to-ko-jing^a, we are loving. 
2nd Pers. , o-ko-jinga, thou art loving, ,, bo-ko-jinga, you are loving. 
3rd Pers., a-ka-jinga, he is loving, ,, ba-ka-jinga, they are loving. 

Near Past Definite Tbnse. 

Sing. 1st Pers., na-jingi-ki, //<?f^flf, phir. to-jingi-ki, w^ Z^^^. 
2nd Pers. , o-jingi-ki, M^« /(?z/^flfj/, ., bo-jingi-ki, ^^?/ /^tz^^//. 
3r<i Pers., a-jingi-ki, he loved, ,, ba-jingi-ki» t?iey loved. 









POTO. 

399. Poto lorms a Past Indef tense by changing 
the final letter of the simple verb in the three 
Conjugations into i, and uses the simple form as the 
base from which all the other tenses are derived by 
means of prefixes and suffixes. 

400. The following are examples of verbs in the three 
conjugations : — 

1st Conj. Simple Tense, n-kala, / loi>e, Past Indef., n-kali, /loved. 
andConj. „ m-mtle, / drink, „ m'^taeli^ / drank. 

3rd Conj. ,, n-sonOy I write, „ n-soni, I wrote. 
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This tense is used of Customary actions in Ngombe. 

Mbua akasia moko modua na pela esusu a esika, when tJu 
rain finishes the abating comes in all the swamps. 

It is also used without a particle in a clause which 

states a future supposition. 

Okalemba mbi na bulu sang^o a mbi alemoa, ifyoti detain me into 
the night my father will he angty. 

455. Ngala has five Future tenses — -.an Immediate, 
Indefinite, Remote, Successive, and Perfect. The first 
three need no definition. 

Future Immediate : nakaye, / am coming (at once) ; nakasali, / am 

about to work. 
Indefinite : tukatunga ndaku ya biu na mankeke, we shall build our 

house with bamboos ; nakayela batu ba ngai o mboka ya binu, 

/ shall bring my people to your town. 
Remote : takaya mokia, we will come afterwards ; bwakaya yana ? 

shall you come to-morrow ? 

456. The Future Successive is used to denote that an 
action will succeed another, expressed or implied, but is 
not the purpose for which the former action is wrought. 
(This latter idea would be rendered by the Infinitive or 
Subjunctive.) 

Nake naikalamba, I go and will cook. 

The former action, if an obvious one, may be implied, and 
the Successive tense alone used, bearing the meaning as 
above. 

Naikalamba, and I will cook. 

This tense may be used of an action which took place 
in past time, it being understood that the second action 
was future from the point of view of the first. 

Ajati aikatana batu o jamba, he walked ajtd saw people in the btish, 

457. The Future Perfect, of course, renders a future 
supposition. 

Naokaka yeng^ele nde naye, when I shall have heard the bell J will 
come; ekumaka ngai o ndaku yau nakosang^ela, when I shall 
have reached your house^ I will tell you. 

Also the completion of a customary action. 

Tukokende mutu manso o Bonjoko mpe esilaka biu lokolo mpo 
tukung^oa mboka, we go every day to Bonjoko and when we have 
finished to talk the palavers we 7 eturn to the town. 
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458. Kele has two Future tenses — an Indefinite and 
a Successive. 

Yekotaka ndolitesa Hoi lia'nde, / ivill endeavour to honour his word. 

The Successive marks that the action follows on another 
stated or implied. 

Isokaluka boto, and I am looking for the man, 

4^9. In Swahili and Kele, there is an Indefinite or 
Customary tense. There is no distinction of person, 
number, or time. 

Swahili : hupenda, one io7>es, they love^ etc. 

Kele : olembe ndokela, okela, one likes to do it, one does it. 



F. Various Indicative Verb Forms. 

460. It will be observed in the table of the tenses 
that Ngala has Continuative forms of the Present and 
Near Past Def. tenses, but none of the Past Indef. 
The Contin. form of the Past Indef. in Kongo translates 
an Imperf. The Contin. forms of the Past tenses 
in Ngala cannot do this, as they denote that the continued 
or repeated action was complete at the time indicated. 
The place of the Imperf. in Ngala is supplied by the use of 
two tenses, the Near Past and the Remote Past of the 
verb to be ; and the Pres. Contin. tense of the principal 
verb. 

Near Past Imperf. , nabeki nakasala, / xvas tvori-int;. 

Remote Past Imperf., nabaka nakasala, / luas n^crkini^. 
Babeki bakainotuna mpo, they were asking him of a matter. 
Wabaka okobabete, you were beating them. 

In the Negative tenses, the particle of negation is 
prefixed to both verbs. 

Near Past Imperf. , naibaka nakomotuna nya, / did not ask him. 

Remote Past Imperf. , nakobaka nakomotuna nya, / did not ask him. 

LI 
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461. The Contin. tenses in Ngala, when referring to 
verbs of action, point rather to several repetitions of the 
same action than to the continuance of one. I have a good 
number of examples of the use of a form derived from the 
Indef. Past by the usual Contin. prefix ka-. I did not include 
this form in the table because is it identical with the 
Future Immediate, and because also it differs from the 
other Contin. tenses by marking simply the repetition of 
the action ; the Contin. functions proper of this tense being 
taken by the Imperfects as above. 

Akatiki banso o njela, he placed them all in the road ; a succession of 
actions, i.e.^ he placed them down singly ; cf. atiki banso O njela, 
he placed them all in the road, i.e. , together ; abeki flWtrVfl ba&g^O 
o njela, he was placing them in the road (at that particular time). 

462. Two Imperf tenses are formed in the same way 
in Poto by corresponding tenses of the verb ke, to gOy 
and the Present Contin. tense of the principal verb. 

Near Past Imperf., nkeki lekosumbola, I was walking. 
Remote Past Imperf. , lakeke lekomokuta, / was punishing him, 

Poto negatives the auxiliary verb only. 

Nkeki te lekosumbola, / was not walking (near time). 
Ntokeke lekosumbola, / was not walking (remote time). 

463. With this use of the verb to be in Ngala to form 
Imperf. tenses, we may note that Ngala can practically 
treble its tenses to denote succession of events by a 
syntactical use of the above tenses of that verb. 

By the use of the Near Past tense, the narrative is set 
back into near past time ; and then all the tenses can be 
used from that point of time as present. By the use of the 
Remote Past tense all tenses can be used from remote 
time regarded as present. Babeki bakaye, they were just 
about to come. 

Bakaye is an Immediate Future form, which, by this use 
before it of the Near Past tense of the verb to be^ is used 
of an action which was in the immediate future at that 
time, and which is now past. Nabaka nakeki, / had Just 
been. Nakeki is a Near Past Definite tense. In this usage 
it denotes that the action was wrought in time which was 
near past to the remote past indicated by nabaka. 
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464. In Ngala also, a verb form is used in narrating 
events which happened in past time when it is not necessary 
to define the precise time ; and the succession of events is 
sufficiently indicated by the order of the sentences. It is 
made by prefixing e- to the verb root, and suffixing -ele. 
The subject of the verb follows it, but the object may be 
represented by an Objective prefix, which stands between 
the e and the verb root. 

Ekendele ng^ai o nseli ekweleie ngai bwatu elukele ng^ai o bojiko 
etukele ng^ai O yang^a, / went to the beach and embarked in a 
canoe ^ I paddled across the channel and slept on an islatid ; 
embetele 70 na mwete ejokele ngai mpota, he beat me with 
a stick and I got a itfound. 

465. In "Guide to Lunkundu" a tense ending in e is 
recognised and spoken of as a Narr. tense. In " Kilolo 
Vocabulary" it is regarded as a Pres. Perf 

I have not been able to define this form sufficiently well 
to find it a place anywhere in the paridigm of the Lolo verb. 
I have most illustrations of its use in consequent clauses, as 
iyo mpa baolange, t/ten they will lov^ (e is the general 
Subjunctive ending in Bantu languages). 

It is also used in the Imperative, — we onkime eum> 
follow thou me, 

Lolo is so full of contractions that onlv careful and 
prolonged investigation would enable one to elucidate such 
forms as these. I am inclined to think that when this form 
is used in the Indicative Mood without particles, it is a 
contraction of the a ending of the verb with the i of the 
suffix -ki, the k being dropped, — langa(k)i ; a + i = e; or 
maybe careless usage. 

466. With regard to the second class of verbs in " Guide 
to Lunkundu" nothing more needs to be said of them than 
the note of Mr Eddie ("Kilolo Vocabulary") : " Verbs with 1 
or w initial often exchange 1 for w, and w for 1, or drop 
them." 

467. Further study is necessary in Ngombe to trace the 
exact use made of the prefix a- in tense formation. 

L2 
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I have sufficient examples of its use to admit the Remote 
Past Def. tense, though often this tense appears without 
the a-, in many cases where one could hardly admit an 
idiomatic use of the Pres. » with which tense it is then 
identical. 

A few examples have cropped up of a tense corresponding 
to the Ngala Remote Future which is formed by aka-. 

Ngombe : wakakejoni? where are you going? 
Ngala : wakakende wai ? where are yott going? 

It will be ob,served that the Remote Past tenses and the 
Contin. Pres.tensestakethenegativeprefixta-. As ti- is used 
to negative the other tenses it seems probable that this ta- 
is a contraction of ti- + a ; in the Remote Past tense the a 
is certainly elided before, or absorbed into, the negative 
prefix. Had the Contin. Pres. originally an a prefix, or is 
this a case of false analogy or careless usage ? 

I have also a number of examples of a tense ending in 
-bi. I have not been able to satisfy myself sufficiently 
well as to its force and usage, so have not found a place 
for it in the table. It would seem to be equivalent to the 
Ngala Remote Past Indefinite tense. 

Kumu o isu ahulabi Liboko adi masu masatu na isu, our chief 

returned from Liboko and has been with us three days. 



G. Negation in the Indicative Mood. 

Much as these languages differ in the formation of the 
Affirmative tenses of the Indicative Mood, they differ even 
more in their manner of expressing Negation. 

Kongo and Bangi agree in using two particles of 
negation, one standing before the verb, the other following 
it. Kongo, however, uses these particles with all the tenses 
of the verb, whilst Bangi uses only the simplest form of 
the verb to be negatived. 
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Ngala, Soko, Kele, and Swahili form Negative tenses 
corresponding to the Affirmative tenses, replacing the 
Affirmative prefixes by Negative ones. 

Lolo, Poto, and Ngombe also form some Negative tenses 
by prefixes which enter into the formation of the verb, but 
negative others by prefixes which stand in some cases 
before, in others after, the verb. 

KONGO NEGATIVE, 

468. Is expressed by the particle ke standing before 
the verb, and the particle ko which follows it, — ke besumba 
ko, titey do not buy. 

The particle ke combines with some of the Pronominal 
prefixes subjective of the Mu-Ba Class, thus — 

1st Pers. sing., ki = ke + y. 
2nd Pers; ,, ku = ke + o. 
3rd Pers. ,, ke and ka = ke + e, ke + a. 

Bevang^a, they make ; kevanga ko, they do not viake. 

When the verb is followed by a part of the clause to be 
negatived, the second particle of negation stands at the 
end of the clause. 

Ke tukwendanga lumbu yawonso ko, we do not go every day ; ke 
bekwendanga malembe ko, they are not going slowly ; kalendi 
mon'e kimfumu kia Nzambi ko, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God. 

BA NGI NEGA TI VE, 

469. The simple negative is formed by the particle o 

which precedes the simplest form of the verb, and the 

particle ka which follows it. 

Lelo mwese be, biso o yisa bosali ka, to-day is very hoty we are not 
able to work ; biso nani o sila ka, we have not yet finished. 

470. To form negatives distinctly referring to present, 
past, and future time, three corresponding tenses of the 
verb to be are used. This auxiliary verb is followed by the 
particle nde, this by the negative particle o, then comes the 
verb to be negatived, followed by ka ; anga nde o linga 
ka, he does not love. 
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471. The Pronominal prefix subjective is attached to 
the auxiliary verb ; the object when represented by a prefix 
is attached to the principal verb, which always appears in 
the simplest form. If the object be represented by a noun 
or pronoun, etc., it, and any qualifying words, stand before 
the particle ka — ang^a nde o linga bato banya ka, lie does 
not like those people. 

472. When the principal verb ends in e or o, and the 
negative particle immediately follows it, the vowel of the 
particle harmonises with the ending vowel of the verb — 
anga nde o sono ko, he does not write. 

473. Forms of the verb to be used in Negation : — 

JVesent : anga nde o linga ka, he does not love. 
Pasi : aliki nde o linga ka, he loved not. 
Future : akozala nde o linga ka, he will not love. 

Mpe okozala nde o yisa bolobi ka, you shall not he able to s^ak ; 
aliki nde o mosumbisa ka, he did not hurt him ; mpe o mikolo 
minya baliki nde o sakola bato mambi ma bonoki bango ka, 

and in those days they told 710 man tlie things which they had seen, 

474. The direct negative no is represented by te, and 
either te or ka can be used to negative a phrase in 

which no verb other than the verb to be appears. 

Zambi te, no matter^ or zambi ka ; anga nde bokoti te, he is not 
strong: eliki nde moto te, there was no man ; te na mwese ? 

is it not with the sun / 

LOLO NEGATIVE. 

475. Three negative particles are used in the Indicative 
Mood — fa, nta, and chi. 

As a general rule, fa- is prefixed to the verb, next to the 
Pronominal prefix subjective, — to-falanga iyo, we do not 
love them. 

Nta usually appears as a self-standing particle before 
the verb ; chi- is prefixed to any tense of the verb, but in the 
1st Pers. only. 

476. Considerable diversity in the usage of these 
particles obtains in the various districts in which this 
language is spoken, nta being sometimes used as a prefix, 
thus — a-nta-langa, he does not love (" Kilolo Vocabulary ") ; 
cf. ntalanga = nta alanga ("Guide to Lunkundu," p. 40). 
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477. The following appear to be the most prevalent 
modes of forming the Negative tenses : — 

The Simple Pres. and Past Indef tenses take nta before 

them. 

Nta balanga, they love not ; nta balangaki, tliey loved not ; nta 
balang^aka, they loved not (used principally in Relative Clauses). 

The Simple Pers. is very frequently used for past time, 
when time is sufficiently indicated by the context, or is an 
unimportant factor. 

The Pres. and Past Perf. tenses take the prefix 
fa-. 

We o-f-olanga, thou hast not loved; ba-f-olangaki, they loved not ^ or 
had not loved. 

478. The Future Negative is usually formed by fa- 
prefixed to the Pres. Perf tense, — iso to-fa-olanga, 
we sliall not love. 

In this case the a of fa does not go out before o, thus 
distinguishing the Future from the Pres. tense, a further 
illustration of the principle that phonetic laws yield to the 
necessity of grammatical clearness. 

479. Another Negative tense is formed from the 
Pres. Perf by combining the two negative particles, — 
we o-nta-f-olanga, which may be generally translated 
into English by not yet. It denies the occurrence 
of the action up to the time of speaking. Frequently the 
nasal of nta is dropped, — a-ta-f-olanga, he has not yet 
loved. 

480. Only the fullest forms met with are shewn in these 
examples, but the habit of dropping consonants so pre- 
valent amongst the Balolo, with the changes resulting 
from the thereby caused collision of vowels, produces so 
many irregularities that it is impossible to deal with them 
here. Moreover, different rules of contraction prevail in the 
several districts. \s an example we may note — 

m-fa-olangaki is contracted into mpolange and mpange. 
o-fa-olangaki ,, ,, ofolange and ofange. 
a-fa-olangaki ,, ,, afolange and afange. 
to-fa-olangaki „ ,, tofolange and tofange. 
lo-fa-olangaki ,, ,, lofolange and lofange. 
ba-fa-olangaki ,, ,, bafalange and bafange. 
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481. The negative particle here written fa is given in 
both "Kilolo Vocabulary" and "Guide to Lunkundu" as fo, 

Fo can easily be accounted for as a contraction of fa+0 ; 
if fo be the regular form it is difficult to account for the a 
in the negative copula, and in fa the negative prefix of the 
Future Tense ; but the whole subject of contraction in 
Lolo is an exceedingly difficult one, and badly in need of 
investigation by one living amongst the Balolo people. 

482. Examples : — 

I70 nta baya, they do not come ; njokusa jimola bonkanda lolo 
mpokusa jimola tneza, / am able to take away the book but I am 
not able to take away the table ; bonoju WOtnotO nta abwa 
aobolala, the child is not dead, she sleepeth ; nta oyaki lobi lai ? 
why did yon not come yesterday .^ nchifotong^a ilombe ikam, or 
ntafotonga, / have not yet built my house ; mbula yojwa binkina 
bitafokasa, rain is falling, the others are not yet dry ; tofaokusa 
joetela basi baleki buki, ive shall not be able to walk, there is too 
much, water: nkakaja bonoju afaobikia lenkina, / think the 
boy 7c>ill not get well again. 

The direct negative 710 is represented by nyonyo and 
lake. 



NGALA NEGATIVE. 

484. Ngala has seven Negative tenses as against thirteen 
Affirmative ones. The force of the Negative tenses will be 
best indicated by a table shewing them placed by the side 
of their corresponding Affirmative tenses. 

485. 
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Simple Tense, 
J*rcs. Cuntin., 
Future Immediale, 
Indef. , 
Successive, 
Past Indef., 
Remote J*ast Indef., 
Near Past Def., 

,, Con tin 
Remote Past Def., 

,, Contiii 
Future Remote, 
., Per feci, 



jinga, 

ka-jinga, \ 

ka-jingi, I 

ka-jinga, j 

ika-jinga, ^ 

jingi, \ 

a-jinga, / 

jingi-ki, 
, ka-jingi-ki, 

a-jinga-ka, 
, a-ka-jinga-ka, ./ 

aka-jinga, 

j nga-ka, 



1 
1 



so-jinga. 
ko-jinga. 

i-jinga. 

i-jinga-ka. 

ko-jinga-ka. 
ako-jinga. 
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486. The remaining Negative tense is formed from the 
Past Indef. tense by the prefix komo-. It must be generally 
translated by not yet, — na-komo-jingi, I do not yet love. 

487. Either of the two negative particles nya and bitu 
may be used after the negative tenses, but are not essential. 

We is also thus used as a negative particle very freely 
in the Bolombo and Liboko districts. 

488. Bitu is generally used as the direct negative no. 



POTO NEGATIVE. 

489. The Simple tense is negatived by the particle chi 
standing before the verb, — chi nkala, I love not ; ch'okala, 
thou lovest not. 

This serves as both Present and Future Negative. 

The Past Indef. tense is negatived by the particle te 
following the verb, — nkali te, / loved not ; tokali te, we 
loved not. 

The Near Past Def., Remote Past Indef., and Definite 
tenses, are negatived by the prefix to-. 

Near Past Def., n-to-kalaki, I did mt love. 

Remote Past Indef. , n-to-kala, / love not. 

,, Def., ba-to-kalaka, they did not, had not loved. 

490. In the two Imperfect tenses idiomatically formed 
by the verb ke, the auxiliary verb only is negatived. 

Near Past, n-to-kekl lekokala, / was not loving. 
Remote Past, to-to-keke tokokala, w& were not loving. 

491. Examples : — 



Lokutu la nga loiki lonene, chi mbongo, my punishment is greats I 
am not equal to it ; njiki monunu chi njewa utu oiiiawa nga, / 
am old and know not the day when I shall die ; bato batooka 
makambo ma Libanza, the people heard not the words of Cod ; 
atoene sai, he did not see clearly. 

492. Lake is the direct negative tio. 
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NGOMBE NEGATIVE, 

493. Ngombe negatives the Simple tense (which also 
covers the ground of the Future), the Pres. Contin., and 
the Remote Past Def., by the prefix ta-. The ist Pers, 
sing, na sometimes combines with the Neg. prefix and 
appears as nta- ; an alternative form is nita-. The auxiliary 
dia generally follows the Pres. Contin. tense, thus dis- 
tinguishing it from the Remote Past Def 

Simple Tense, na-ta-pala, or nta-pala, or ni-ta-pala, / love not^ will 

not love. 
Pres. Contin. , a-ta-palaka dia, he is not loving. 
Remote Past Def. , a-ta-palaka, he did not, had not loved. 

A Past Indef. Negative tense is formed from the Simple 
tense by the prefix li- (frequently reduced to i), — na-li-pala, 
/ loved not, or na-i-pala ; na-li-jeba-ni 'no nongo, / never 
knew you. 

The Near Past tenses are negatived by the particle ti 
following the affirmative forms. 

Near Past Indef. , bopali ti, we loved not, have not loved. 
Near Past Def. , bapalaki ti, they did not love. 

(Some speakers pronounce this particle chi.) 

494. Examples : — 

Nadui o ngandu e boe otabeze mbi, I have come into your town but 
you do not salute me ; okalanga A, B, D, masu masusu 
Otabulang^ana iye, if you say A, ByD, evety day you will not 
forget it ; esenza eye edi ti epipu, this doth is not strong; apalaki 
ti nango a *nde, he did not love his mother; boso atalangaka 
mokanda, before he did not read a book. 

495. With the Negative in Ngombe must be noted an 
idiomatic use of kini after the verb. It is the Past tense of a 
verb signifying to miss, to fail to do, etc., — ^ye bonea dia, mbi 
nayaka kini, cease giving the food, I have not yet eaten ; 
mondele ada kini ta dia, the white man was not at the 
meal. 

4g6. It was observed that in Ngombe the Pronominal 
prefixes of the 2nd Pers. sing, and plur. are alike. The 
difference is indicated by the suffix -ni which is attached to 
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the verb in the plur. In the Negative this suffix is attached 
to the auxiliary dia for the Pres. Contin. tense, and for the 
Near Past tenses to the particle of negation. 

Otapalaka dia, thou art not loving; otapalaka dia-ni ; you are not 
loving; opali ti, thou hast not loved; opali ti-ni, you have not 
loved ; opalaka ti, thou didst not love ; opalaki ti-ni, you did not 
• love. 

497. A favourite mode of negation in Ngombe is to use 
negative particles ye, pe, te, etc., before the gerund. This 
negative is used of any time, time being indicted by the 
context. It is used generally when a customary act is 
spoken of, — motu adalaka na moi pe bosaka libako, // a 
man walk in the day he stumbleth not, 

498. The Simple negative is pepe. 



NEGATION IN SOKO. 

499. Soko negatives its tenses by the use of the prefix ti-. 

Pres. , le-ti-kundi, / am not loving. 

Pres. Perf. , le-ti-ngo-kunda, / have not loved. 

Past Indef. , ndi-kundi, or le-ti-kunda, / loved not. 

Near Past Def. , le-ti-kunda-ki, / loved not, did not love. 

Remote Past Def., le-ti-te-kunda-ka, I did not^ had not loved. 

Future Indef., ndi-ngo-kiinda, I shall not love. 

500. The " Not Yet" tense is formed by the 
prefix ta-, — e-ta-kunda» lie does not yet love, 

501. The only irregularity in the Negative tenses is 
the use of ndi for the ist Pers. sing, in the Past Indef and 
Future Indef. tenses. In all other cases the ist set of 
Prefixes is used. 

502. Tense Model : — 

Present Perfect. 

Sing. 1st Pers., le-ti-ngo-kunda, / //flz/^ ;w/ /i?f^<f. 

,, 2nd Pers., o-ti-ngo-kunda, thou hast not loved. 

,, 3rd Pers., e-ti-ngo-kunda, he has not loved. 

Plur. 1st Pers., to-ti-ngo-kunda, we have not loved. 

,, 2nd Pers., bo-ti-ngo-kunda, you have not loved, 

,, 3rd Pers., be-ti-ngo-kunda, they have mt loved. 
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NEGA riON IN KELE. 

503. Kelc negatives the Present Continuative tense by 
the prefix i-, — i-i-tolua, / do not know ; a-i-tolua, lie does 
not knoWy is not knowing. 

The Past Indefinite by prefixing ti- to that tense, and 
changing the final letter from i to e, — i-ti-lue, I do not 
know. 

The Perfect Negative by the prefix tia- attached to the 
Simple verb (pronounced cha), — i-cha-lua, / /lave not 
known. 

The Near Past Definite Negative by adding the prefix ti- 
to the corresponding Affirmative tense, — i-ti-lembiki, I did 
not love. 

A Remote Past Negative by adding the prefix ti- to the 
corresponding Affirmative form (ti before the -a- is 
pronounced ch), — i-cha-lembeke, / did not love, 

A P'uture Indef. is formed by adding the prefix cha- 
to the simple form and the suffix -ka, -ke, -ko, according 
as the final vowel is a, e, o, — a-cha-lembe-ke, / shall 
not love. 

The "Yet" tense is negatived by replacing the prefix ko- 
of the corresponding Affirmative tense by ka-, — a-ka-sili, 
he lias not yet finished. 

The Narrative tenses are negatived by replacing the 
prefixes lo- and ko- by ango-, — imi ango-lembe, / do not 
love, did not love, etc. 

504. The general negative adverb is mba, mbai, 
mbaiyo in the mouths of different speakers ; sometimes oto. 

505. The Perf and the Past Indef. are frequently used 
with a Pres. reference. Their general force as compared 
wnth the Pres. Contin. would seem to be, — i-i-tolembey 
/ am not loving or will not love ; the Perf. i-cha-lembe, / 
have not loved and am not loving, whilst the Past Indef. 
would seem to be used as an Emphatic Present, marking 
perhaps / dislike or / do not like. 

The force of the other tenses is sufficiently indicated 
by their names. 
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NEGATION IN SWAHILL 

506. Swahili has a special set of Pronominal prefixes for 
use with the Negative tenses. 

507. Negative Pronominal prefixes : — 



1st or Mu-Ba Class, ist Pers. 


sing. 


si, 


plur. 


hatu. 


„ ,, 2nd Pers. 


sing. 


hu, 




ham, hamw. 


,, ,, 3rd Pers. 


sing. 


ha, 




hawa. 


2nd or Mu-Mi Class, sing. 




hau, 




hai. 


3rd or In-Ziti Class, „ 




hai. 




hazi. 


4th or Li-Ma Class, ,, 




hali, 




haya. 


5th or Ki-Yi Class, „ 




haki, 




havi. 


7th or Lu-Zin Class, ,, 




hau, 




hazi. 


9th or Ku-Ma Class, „ 




haku, 







508. The following are the Negative tenses : — 

The Negative Present is formed by changing the final a 
of verbs ending in a into i; other final letters remain 
unchanged, — si-pendi, / do not love ; hatu-pendi, we do 
not like. 

The Negative Past Indefinite is formed from the Simple 
verb by adding the prefix ku-, — si-ku-penda, I did not love; 
hatu-ku-penda, we did not love. 

The Negative Future is formed from the Affirmative 
Future tense by the use of the Negative Pronominal 
prefixes, — si-ta-penda, / shall not love ; hawa-ta-penda, 
they will not love, 

509. The " Not Yet " tense is formed from the Simple 
verb by adding the prefix ja-, — si-ja-penda, I have not yet 
loved ; hawa-ja-penda, they have not yet loved. 

510. The Simple negative is hapana, and in the 
Swahili spoken by the Free State forces hapana before the 
Infinitive is used as a general negative, — hapana kutaka, / 
do not wish. 
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H. The Infinitive Mood. 

511. In most Bantu languages the Infinitive IS formed 
by the prefix ku-, which is identical with the ku- of the 
Ku-Ma Class of nouns. 

512. Of the languages here dealt with Swahili retains 
this prefix. 

513. Kongo originally formed the I nfiniti ve with ku-, but 
has lost it in all verbs but kw-enda and kw-iza, to go and 
to come, 

514. Ngala has replaced the ku- of this Class of nouns 
by I0-, and forms the Infinitive by that prefix, as lo-jinga, 
to love, 

515. Bangi and Soko frequently use the Simple form of 
the verb as the Infinitive. 

516. Bangi has a Purportive Mood, which might be 
termed the Infinitive of Purpose, made by adding the prefix 
no- to the verb. Ngala also has this form, and one hears it 
used indifferently with the Infinitive proper. 



tonda-ng^a, to be lovitig. 



517. Infinitive Forms : — 


Kongo: 


tonda, to love. 


Bangi : 


linga, nolinga, to lot^e. 


I>olo: 


jo-lang^a, to love. 


Ngala: 


lo-jing^a, to love. 


Poto: 


o-kala, to love. 


Ngombe : 


pala, to love. 


Soko: 


kunda, to love. 


Kele: 


o-lembe, to love. 


Swahili : 


ku-penda, to love. 



lo-ko-jinga, to be loving. 



o-ka-lembe, ami to lore. 



518. Ngala forms tenses in the Infinitive Mood corres- 
ponding to all the tenses of Indicative Mood, by adding lo- 
to those tense forms, as lo-jingi, Indef. Past, 1-ajingaka, 
Remote Past. 
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5 1 9. Bangi has four tenses of the Purportive Mood or 
Infinitive of Purpose — Present, Past, Future, and 
Recurrent ; these are all formed by adding the prefix no- to 
the corresponding Indicative tenses, as no-kata, to hold 
(Present), no-bisokata, to hold again (Recurrent). 

520. I have only heard two tenses formed by no- in use 
in Ngala, — no-jinga, to love, no-kojinga, to be loving. 

521. In Poto, the Subjunctive is used to cover most of 
the ground of the Infinitive in the other languages ; the form 
given in the table appears to be used only after auxiliary 
verbs. 



I. Use of the Infinitive Forms. 

522. As Subject. In those languages in which the 
Infinitive bears a Noun Class prefix, the Infinitive imposes 
its prefix on a verb it governs in the same way as another 
noun. 

Kongo: o vuluza wantu ku-sundidi o mambu mawonso mutia 
ntima andi, the salvation, or to save men, exceeded everything in his 
mind, 

Ngala : loboma la batu lo-leki mabi manso, to kill men surpasses 
all evils. 

The Infinitive can take a prefix of its object, and in 
these cases, in Kongo, the dropped ku- re-appears. 

Kongo : ku-to-songa, to shew us, ku-ba-tonda, to love them. 
Ngala : baye lo-babuna, they came to fight them. 

523. The Infinitive is largely used after auxiliary 
verbs. 

Kongo : batomene kunlonga, they have taught him ivell. 

Ngala : akobi lojata, he walked again, 

Ngombe : masua mabala dtia, the steamer is dtu to come, 

Poto: tolu motu oningi ootama kaliiia? how can a man be bom 

again ? 



1 
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524. The Infinitive is used adjectivally. 

Kongo : kiambote kwandi muna dia, it is good to eat, 

Bangi : mai ma ntia, dt inking water, 

Soko : haje hanoa, water to drink, 

Kele : yeme y'okela bolau, desire of doing good, 

525. The Infinitive is used to express purpose. Gener- 
ally when the Infinitive is used to express purpose, it 
is preceded by the preposition with. This would seem 
to be due to the fact that the nounal character of the 
Infinitive is borne in mind. I should say that the Purportive 
form in Bangi is made up of na, and an old Infinitive 
formed by the prefix o-, which is now but rarely heard (cf. 
nako]risa otanga, / am able to ready Whitehead's Bobangi 
Dictionary, p. 80). A similar form appears in Kele — asoya 
nd'oluka kembe ya'nde, he has come to seek for his knife. 

In Bangi and in Kele, the preposition is written in one 
word with the Infinitive ; in Ngala, na before the Infinitive 
is written separately. 

Bangi : bato babale babati o ndako e bonyambe nokobondela, 

two men went up into the temple to pray. 

Ngala : batu bana baye na loumba bilamba or nokumba bilamba^ 

those men came to btiy cloth. 
Kele : asoke ndosomba koko, he has gor^e to hiyfoivls. 

526. Soko uses the gerund. 

Engokea bopali meme, he has gone to seek goats. 

527. Swahili and Poto express purpose by the 
Subjunctive. 

528. The Infinitive as Object, — 

Bangi : abandi noseng^a, he began to want. 

Ngala : atati lobola, he began to want. 

Kele : asoakala ndo tanga, he has begun to read. 

529. If the limiting verb be separated from the 

governing verb by another object governed by the verb, or 

a preposition, etc., Bangi uses the gerund. 

Esili balimi ba yeye o elambo boki, tvhen his brethren^ had 
gone to the feast. 

In such a case Ngala would still use the Infinitive, — 
Yasilaka bajimi bandi lokende o elambo. 
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In such phrases Ngombe would use the gerund, — 
Abang^ bolimbana na eka, he began to suffer with hunger. 

Poto uses the gerund which is formed by the prefix li-, — 

Fa laino esilisi nga liasi o motema, before I had finished to pray in 
my heart. 

530. When two verbs denoting successive actions are 
connected by the conjunction ayid in Lolo, the second verb 
is put into the Infinitive. 

Kokoko aocua la joyasanganya ende mongo la bosi omonkolo wa 
esc oko, and he went and joined himseif to a citizen of that 
country. 

So also Swahili. 

Anayeabudiwa na kutukuzwa, who is worshipped and glorified. 

So also Kele, but this language introduces the prefix ka- 
between the sign of the Infinitive and the verb. 

Asosaowa nda longo ndokasombola, He went up into the mountain 
and prayed. 

53 1. In Bangi, the Purportive form, and in Ngala the 
Infinitive, is used in hypothetical clauses when the inverse 
is to be assumed. 

Bangi : ngai nolikela komo nawa, ij I do it I should die ; ngai 
nozalaka o koponga ka onga nde na ngai ncangela ka, 

except I wash thee thou hast no pat t in Me. 

Ngala : na lawaka yo nde ojwe lo, had he died you would have 
had a palaver. 

532. In Bangi, the Infinitive is used with the 
Abstract Demonstrative as a present Participle. 

Bango yoka boye bapimi moko na moko, they hearings passed 
out one by one. 

533. In Ngala, the prefix bo- forms the pc^rticiples of 
the various tenses. 

Bojingi ngai muntaka mumu namolong^ loving this woman I 
married her. 



MI 
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J. Imperative Mood. 

534. All the languages agree in using the simplest 
form of the verb in the 2nd Pers. of the Imperative Mood. 

535. In Poto, Ngombe, and Swahili, the suffix -ni is 
added to mark the plur. ; the other languages use the 
ordinary prefix of the 2nd Pers. plur. Soko changes the 
final letter of the sing, into i ; Lolo and Ngombe 
frequently change that letter into e. 

536. 

2NI) Pers. Singular. 2nd Pers. Plural. 

Kongo : tonda, love thou, nutonda, love you, 

Bangi : lingua, love thou, bolinga, lorve you, 

Lolo : lang^a, love thou, lolanga, jolanga, lolange, love you, 

Ngala: jing^a, love thou, bojing^a, love you. 

Poto : kala, love thou, kalani, loz'e you. 

Ngombe : pala, loi>e thou, palatli, love you. 

Soko: kunda, love thou, kundi, love you. 

Kele : sama, lo7Je thou, bosama, loz>e you. 

Swahili : penda, love thou, pendani, loz'e you. 

537. Kongo forms three other tenses of the Imperative 
Mood. 

Coiitin., tonda-nga, be thou lovhtg ; Remote, wa-tonda, love thou ; 
Remote Contin., wa-tonda-nga, be thou loving. 

538. The Emphatic Imperative is formed by adding 
to the simple form the prefix ka-. The vowel of this suffix 
harmonises with the final vowel of the Simple form. 

Ngala : jing^a-ka^ loT-'e thou, kende-ke» go thou, solo-ko, choose thou. 
So in Bangi, Poto, Kele, and Soko. 
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539- Several languages form an Imperative Subse- 
quent, marking that the action is to follow another, stated 
or implied. 

Bangi : keke okata, go and hold. 

Lolo : kenda josola, ^'v^ and wash. 

Ngala : yaka kabuna, come ami fight. 

Poto : likambo lina limakoasela indi ino okelaka, whatever he shall 

say to you do it. 
Ngombe : ke okamoneza, go and shew. 
Kele : kende okasomba, go and buy. 
Swahili : njo kajificheni, covie and hide yoin selves. 

In Soko the Subsequent form ends in e. 
Kea kalute, go andptdl. 

540. The Imperative Hortative is formed by the use 
of an auxiliary signifying let, allow, followed generally by 
the Subjunctive. This auxiliary appears in the following 
forms : — 

Bangi, tika; Lolo, chika; Ngala, leme; Poto, nyakola; Soko, mina; 
Kele, macha ; Swahili, acha ; Ngombe, ye. 

Bangi, tika nake, let vie go ; Lolo, chika ntonga, let mc build ; 
Ngala, leme tubuna, let us fight ; Poto, nyakola tole, let us eat ; 
Soko, mina bo balute, let them pull ; Kele, macha bakela, let 
them make ; Ngombe, ye bogo bo *nu b080mbe ai ino, let your 
peace return unto you. 



K. Negation in the Imperative Mood. 

It is not easy to tabulate the negative forms of the 
Imperative Mood. 

541. Kongo uses the .ordinary forms of negation but 
changes the final vowel of the verb thus — 

Kutondi ko = ke utondi ko, loue thou not ; kutondinge ko = ke 
utondinge ko, be thou loving not. 

M2 
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542. Bangi and Lolo negative the Imperative by the 
particle te standing before the verb, and ke after it. 

Hangi : te ollnga ke, love thou not ; te bolinga ke, love you not, 
Lolo .- te olanga ke, love thou not ; te lolange ke, love you not. 

Ngombe perhaps originally followed this rule, though I 
am able to give but one example, — 

Te olusaka ke oko monoko, do not fill your mouth like that. 

But as now, generally speaking, te stands before the verb, 
and the ending is usually e, it seems likely that the Ngombe 
negative is a contracted form of te . . . ke. 

543. Poto negatives by lako standing before the verb 
which takes the prefix I0-. 

Lako loke, go thou not ; lako lokeni, go you not. 

544. Ngala prefixes alo- to the emphatic form of the 
verb, and by prefixing the Pronominal prefixes uses the form 
for all persons. 

W-alo-kendeke, go thou not ; bw-alo-kendeke, go you not i t-alo- 
kendeke, let us not go. 

545. By the use of this prefix, the Near and Remote 
Past Definite and Continuative tenses are used with a 
Future reference in the Imperative Mood. 

W-alo-kendiki, go not (near time). 
W-alo-ka-kendiki, go not continually (near time). 
W-alo-ka-kendeke, go not continually (remote time). 

546. Soko negatives the Imperative by adding the 
prefix so-; Swahili adds the prefix si-. 

Soko : soluta isoso, do not stretch the string. 
Swahili : sipendeni, do you not love. 

Kele adds -eke to the stem of the verb, and prefixes the 
Pronominal prefix. 

0-kend-eke, go thou not ; bo-luk-eke, paddle you not. 
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USE OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

547. The Imperative Mood is used in commands and 
exhortations, entreaties and petitions. 

Kongo : Jisu ubavovese yo, nunkangula nwanyambula kenda,- 
Jesus said, hose him and let hini go. 

Bangi: Yesu abalobeli etc, bomopusolaka, mpe bomotik'ake,/<;xM^ 

said loose him aud let him go. 

Lolo : lokanela bifunja bia bailu isekwa ikiyo, consider the lilies how 
they grow. 

Ngala : Yesu abakoli yote, bomotungola mpe leme'akende, Jesus 
saidy loose him and let him go. 

Poto : Libanza kamoaseli te, tonga masus manene, God said unto 
him, build a large ship, 

Ngombe : okadua mbiuidu te odue ngandu e mbi, when you ate 
naked do not come to my place. 

Soko : Mong^ta ebeka ine, soboli baito» God said, thou shall iwt kill. 

Kele : Mungu loonga mbo, oomeke bato, God said, thou shall not 
kill. 

Swahili : Isa akamwambia, nifuate, Jesus said, follow thou Me, 



L. The Subjunctive Mood. 

548. Kongo has four tenses — an Indefinite, a 
Consequent, and the Continuative forms of these. 

The Indefinite consists of the Simple form of the verb. 

N-sumba, thcU I may buy. 

The Consequent is formed from the Simple verb by the 
prefix a-. 

Y-a-Sumba, so that I may buy. 

Nga is suffixed to form the Continuative tenses. 

N-sumba-nga, that I may he buying : y-a-sumba-nga, so that / may 
be buying. ^ 
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549. The Negative forms of the Indefinite and 
Continuative tenses arc somewhat irregular. They take 
the usual particles of negation, but change the final vowel 
of the verb forms into e or i. 

Kisumbi ko, that 1 may not buy ; kisumbinge ko, that I may not be 
bitying. 

The Negative forms of the Consequent tenses take only 
the particle of negation which precedes the verb. 

Kiasumba, so that I may not buy ; kiasumbang^a, so that I may not 
he buying. 

The Negative of the Consequent tenses originally wore 
the Infinitive ku-, and, as in the Narrative tenses, this ku- 
reappcars before an Objective Pronominal prefix. 

Kiakuntonda, so that I may not love her ; kiakuntondanga, so that I 

may not be loving her. 

550. Bangi uses the Simple and Continuative tenses of 
the Indicative Mood in a Subjunctive sense, and forms a 
Past Indefinite and a Past Continuative tense of the 
Subjunctive Mood by prefixing ba- to the Simple and 
Continuative tenses. 

Na-kata, / may hold ; iia-kata-ka, / may be holding; na-ba-kata, 
/ would have held ; na-ba-kata-ka, / would have been holding. 

551. These tenses are negatived in the same way as 
Indicative tenses ; the prefix ba- of the Past tenses 
appearing on the form of the verb to be which is used. 

Abazala nde o linga ka, he would not have loved. 

552. Lolo, Soko, and Swahili form one tense in the 
Subjunctive by changing the final letter of the Simple verb 
into e. Ngombe and Kele have this form, and both 
languages frequently add the Emphatic suffix -ke, as in 
Kele, sombe, sombeke, from somba, to buy, 

553. Kelo has also a Continuative form which is the 
same for all persons. It is made by prefixing oka- to the 
Subjunctive tense. 

Atoke okasombeke, he has gone that he may be buying. 
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554- Ngala and Poto have no special tense in the 
Subjunctive, but use generally the Simple Present of the 
Indicative Mood preceded by the particle te. 

Ngala : te najing^a, that I may love. 

The Subjunctive tenses with meanings as above are 
mainly employed in final clauses and conditional 
sentences. 



MOODS AND TENSES IN FINAL CLAUSES, 

555. A pure final clause is one whose office it is to 
express the purpose of the action stated in the predicate 
which it limits. 

556. All the languages which have Subjunctive tenses 
use them in final clauses, the others the Indicative tenses. 
Generally speaking, the clause is introduced by a self- 
standing particle, which takes the following forms : — Bangi, 
ete ; Lolo, Ngala, Poto, te ; Soko, ine ; Kele, mbo ; Ngombe, 
bo. 

557. Examples: — 

Kongo : katutnini o ntaudi kuna kw'avati bamvan'e mbongo, He 

sent unto the husbandman a servant that they should give him of 

thefiuit. 
Bangi : aki na ntina ete asomba boli, he went that he might buy food, 
Lolo : nkele ngamo te nkite lui lofaosila ? what shall I do to obtain 

eternal life ? 
Ngala : atomi mombo o mbuka basali te bamopa mimbume mioko, 

he sent unto the husbandman a servant that they should give 

him of the fruit, 
Poto : inde amotoma o masala ma indi t'aong^olaka nsombo» he 

sent him into his fields to feed swine. 
Ngombe : iyo amolotna a gbie ji nde abong^olake ngoa, he sent him 

into his fields to feed swine. 
Soko : lekundi ine lesambe tulo, / desire that I may buy cloth. 
Kele : ayi mbo aundeke wato wa'nde, he came that he might take 

his canoe. 
Swahili : mwambie akusayidie, speak to him that he may help you. 

558. This form in Poto takes the place of the Infinitive 
in the other languages, and is used even when purpose in 
not expressed. 

Abang^i f alimbana la iyema, he began to be in want. 
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- QUEST/ON IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

559. The Subjunctive Present is very often used to 
ask permission, or to enquire as to the desirability of some 
action being performed. 

Bangi : nakosola ? s/ia// 1 save ? 

Ngala : naya ? shall I come ? 

Kele : isukoleke lofefe ? shall I take away the plate ? 

In the latter language also as a polite reminder, — 
Itikangeseke ae ongoma ? did I not tell you so ? 



M. Negation in the Subjunctive 

Mood. 

560. The Negative forms in Kongo and Bangi are 
given above. Ngala, Lolo, Poto, and Ngombe negative 
the Subjunctive in the same way as the Simple Present. 

561. Soko negatives the Subjunctive tense by the 
prefix ta-. 

Ngaisa likolo ine mona atabwe, I put it high so that the child 
should not take if. 

Svvahili negatives the Subjunctive by the prefix si-. 

Nisipende, that I may not love. 

562. Swahili uses the Subjunctive negative when 
speaking ot a purpose which has failed. 

Akamtafuta asimwone, he looked for him but did not see him. 

563. Kele negatives the Subjunctive by shifting the 

stress from the first syllable of the stem to the first 

syllable containing the Subjunctive sign. 

Ayi mbo asombeke, he has come that he might buy ; ilinji ndako 
mbo asomb^ke, / dosed the house that he might tiot buy. 
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N. Moods In Conditional Sentences. 

564. A Conditional sentence consists of a subordinate 
clause which states a supposition, and a principal clause 
which states a conclusion conditioned on the fulfilment of 
the supposition stated in the subordinate clause. 

565. Generally speaking, the Kongo languages have no 
special Conditional tenses, but use the tenses of the other 
Moods following conditional and hypothetical particles. 

Swahili has four Conditional tenses, — 

566. Actual Conditional or Participial tense. 

This tense is formed by the prefix ki- added to the 
Simple verb. It expresses a state of things supposed to 
be existing. 

Akija Abdallah xnwambia» when Abdallah comes tell him. 

567. Lolo has a tense corresponding with this. It is 

formed by prefixing nyango- to the simple verb. 

Tonyangonda Nzakomba la nsonsoio nd'etema ekiso alang^a 
joka bauyi batef 'iso, when we pray to God truly in our hearts He 
delights to hear our words. 

568. The other languages supply the place of this 

tense by the formation of an Objective 

Relative clause with a conditional particle or noun, as 

antecedent, expressed or implied. Any tense of the 

Indicative Mood can be used, so that the state of things 

regarded as existing can be set into the time desired. 

This form may be translated by the participle. 

Bangi : eboni yeye bilongo abati o nkeka, when He saw (or seeing) 
the mttltitndes He went up into a mountain (implied 
antecedent is probably ndembe, time). 

Ngala : ekaya bango olamba bieka, when they come ^^^/v^of (implied 
antecedent ebende, time). 

Poto : emaya ifo owalambelaka toma, when they shall come cook 
food for them. 

Ngombc : yana ajaleje iyo mene, when he came to himself. 

Soke : eteba lekea ng^aene moito, as I was going I saw a man. 

Kele : ana ayalaka inde se or ayalaka inde ose, when He dwelt on 
earth. 
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569. Swahili has also a Possible Conditional tense ; 
it is formed by prefixing japo- to the simple verb. 

Nijapopenda, even if I Icn^e. 

570. Also a Pre;sent Contingent tense. It is fornicd 
by prefixing nga- or nge- to the Simple verb. It puts a 
condition and its results as present, and necessarily 
implies that neither is in existence. 

571. The peculiarity about this form is that the 
conditional tense is used to express both branches of 
the contingency. 

Kama ungeouwa na akiii, mali yako ungedumu nayo, if you were 

a man of understanding your property would be yours still, 

572. The Past Contingent tense in Swahili is formed 
by adding the prefix ngali- to the simple verb. It supposes 
something at a past time, and concludes that something 
else would then hav^e happened, also at a past time. This 
tense also is used in both the subordinate and the principal 
clause. 

Kama ungfalikuwapo hapa, ndugu yangu angalip<ma, if you had 

been here my brother ivould have got well. 

573. In Kele a Conditional tense is formed from the 
simple verb by the prefix ta-. 

574. It expresses that a condition of things is desired or 
desirable in view of a contingency to follow, the contingency 
being inferred from the context. 

Itakela e likua li, / would do this work (before another piece of work 
suggested). 

It is also used to express a desired contingency which is 
dependent on an implied condition. 

Mondele itake mboli, white man I would go down r/z/^r (suggesting 
that a promised present first be given). 

575. An Imperative form is made by prefixing this ta- 
to the Emphatic Imperative. 

Tamachaka ye takelaka ye, / would that you leave this and that you 
do that. 

576. As the other languages have no specialjConditional 
tenses but each its own set of particles, and its own usage 
of tenses, it is evident that to deal with this subject fully 
would demand more space than is proportionate with the 
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limits of this book, and I must confine myself mainly to 
shewing how the four principal forms of Conditional 
sentences in the New Testament are expressed. j ^ t" 

A SIMPLE PRESENT OR PAST PARTICULAR ^^^ 

SUPPOSITION. 

577. The subordinate clause simply states a supposition, 
which refers to a particular case in the present or past, 
implying nothing as to its fulfilment. 

578. An example is found in John xv. 20, — z/ they 
Jiave persecuted me they will also persecute you. 

The tenses of the Indicative Mood are generally used 

in this kind of sentence, introduced by the following 

particles : — « ** 

Kongo : OVO bambangilca oyeno mpe bekunubangika. * 

Bangi : NDIKI banyokoli ngai bakonyokolo bino. 
Lolo : NGA banyokolaki emi bifenyokola inyo. 
Ngala : WENEKE TE banyokolo ngai, MPE bakanyokolo binu. 
Foto : T'antokwenisa TE nga, bamakotokwenisa lisanga. 
Ngombe : TE badingoji mbi, bakadingoja koko 'nu pong^oho. 
Soko : A bakalike ngo bengolike eno. 
Kele : AM BO basokongola imi batokongola I MO ino. 
Swahili : KAMA wamemfukuza mimi watawafukuza ninyi. 

FUTURE SUPPOSITION WITH PROBABILITY '^' 

OF FULFILMENT. ^^ 

579. The subordinate clause states a supposition which 
refers to the future with probability of fulfilment. 

580. An example is found in John xiv. 15, — if ye love 
me ye will keep my commandments. 

Both clauses are generally in the Indicative introduced 
by the following particles : — 

Kongo : OVO nzolele e nkankinu miame nulanda mio. 
Bangi : OBO bondinga bokokengfele misikiso mi ngai. 
Loh:> : NGA (or NYANGO) londanga, jimeza tompoto tokam. 

Ngala : TE onjing:a ngai MPINU NDE okabanja mibeko mia 
ngai. 

Poto : ino T'onkala nga, omabanisa mitelo mia nga. 

Ngombe : TE opalaka mbi okasumana mikongo mi mbi. 

Soko : LA okakund'engo, ongokela mbeko eya. 

Kele : bolembe 'mi L'IMO botolite^a bekela ya 'mi. 

Swahili : mkinipenda mimi zishikeni amri zangu (Participial Tense). 
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Usually a future tense is used in the principal clause, 

in these sentences, but when in Ngala the fulfilment is 

considered as certain to follow, the Past Indef tense is 

used after nde, with a future reference. 

T£ bonjinga ng^ai nde obanji mibeko mia ng^ai. 

Less probability would be shewn by the use of mbele 

before the Future Indicative tense, 

Bonjinga ngsd MBELE bokabanja mibeko mia ngai, i/you love 
me perhaps you would keep my commandments. 



SUPPOSITION CONTRARY TO FACT, 

581. The subordinate clause states a supposition which 
refers to the present or past, implying that it is not, or was 
not, fulfilled. 

582. As an example, take John xi. 21, — if thou hadst 
been liere my brother had not died, 

Kongo expresses the subordinate clause by the 

Subjunctive introduced bykala; the principal clause is in 

Indicative preceded by nga. 

Kala vo okala vava NG'e nsang'ame ke ifwidi ko. 

In Bangi the subordinate Clause is in the Purportive 

Mood, and the principal clause takes the Subjunctive 

introduced by tiki. 

Yo nozalaka awa, TIKI nkan'e ngai abazala nde o wa ka. 

Svvahili uses the Conditional tense in ngali. 
KAMA ungfalikuwapo hapa ndugu yangu hang^alikufa. 

The other languages use the Indicative tenses preceded 
by the following particles : — 

Lolo : nga woki ane CHIKI nkana ekam ntabwa. 

Ngala : WEN EKE TE wajalaka wawa nkaja ya ngai akowaka 

nya. 
Poto : T£ oikama te noni TE mwakuni wa ngfa atowa. 
Ngombe : we okada jono KA moninga o mbi agfwi ti. 
Soko : etiteba ohe hamo NDE monoyo etihoi. 
Kelc : KANGA ae ochaaka yama bolo wa 'mi ANE achawaka, 
or ayalaka ae yamaya ANE bolo wa 'mi atiwe. 
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PRESENT GENERAL SUPPOSITION. >' 

583. The supposition refers to any occurrence of an act *" 
of a certain class in the general present, and the principal 
clause states what is wont to take place in any instance of 

an act of the class referred to. 

584. An example is found in John xi. 9, — if a man 
walk in tlu day lie sturnbleth not. 

Swahili uses the Participial tense in the subordinate 

clause. 

Mtu akitembea mchana hajikwai. 

The Kongo languages use the Indicative tenses preceded 

by the following particles : — 

Kongo: o muntu OVO ntangw'a mwini kekangalanga, )ceta 

kwandi esakuba ko. 
Bangi : NDIKI moto akotambola na mwese anga nde o tula libaku 

ka. 
Lolo : bontu okenda nda wani ntakunjwaka iyaku. 
Ngala : TE motu akajata na moi yo sobakutana nya. 
Poto : motu T'asumbola o moi chabakuta. 
Ngombe : motu adalaka a moi pe bosaka libako. 
Soko : moito ekenda la mwasa etikiliba. 
Kele : boto akende la lua angota likulia. 

Many other particles are used in the various languages to 
introduce hypothetical clauses. A short notice of a very few 
must suffice. 

585. On the lower reaches of the Lulanga River the 
dialect of Lolo spoken differs from that used bv the two 
lads I had, one of whom came from Wangata, and the 
other from near Ikau. 

I give these examples from that district : — 

Lako watu botaya SIKI ntatoate toma, if the steamer had not come 

(but it did) we should not have had food. 
LAKO bailu nta baokasa SIKI nta totumba, if the grass had not 

dried (but it did) we could not have burnt if. 
NKINA watu boyaki SIKI tokenda, if the steamer had come (but it 

did not) we should have gone. 
NKINA nkemaki biongo SIKI njoya, if I had been strong {)ivx I 

was not) / should have come. 
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586. It was uoted that in- Kongo the Negative 
Subjunctive may be translated by lest before an Affirmative 
clause. 

Toma kanga e nkombo zau ke zataya, tie the goats carefully lest 
they should run away. 

Lest in Kongo, however, may be expressed by nkwa 
which takes the prefix proper to the object of the previous 
sentence. 

Kusumaka diaka ko UNKWA luakilw'owu osundidi e mpasi, 

sin no inore lest a worse thing befall thee. 

In Bangi, lest is expressed by kani, followed by the 
Purportive form. 

T'osokoke bisa, KAN I ndeki ekoleka bobe noya ombe yo. 

Ngala uses na, followed by the Infinitive. 

Walopundaka koba, NA eke ekepita bobe NA lokwa yangfu o 
mbuk'au. 

Lolo uses nkina, followed by the Indicative. 
NKINA yomba ioleka obe ioy'ele we. 

Poto uses mba^ followed by the Indicative. 

Lako kela lib! kalifa, MBA wali osusu bobusi bomaya mboka au. 

Ngombe uses nongo, followed by the Indicative. 
Ye bo ko obi, NONGO mojo momea mopipu mokwea ai we. 

Swahili uses the Negative Subjunctive. 
Usikose tena, lililo bay a lisikupate. 

587. Kele uses the tense in ta in the consequent clause, 
Soko a tense in nga. 

Kele : kandaka mbuli mbo etakwa otili, tie the goat lest it should 

run azuay. 
Soko : andaka meme ine en^atila. 



. /. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 

2?^ 588. Concessive sentences arc usually introduced by 

particles. For the particles in the several languages 
compare the several renderings of the following verse : — 
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Though he will not 7'ise and give him because he is his 
friend^ yet because of his importunity he will arise and give 
him whatsoever he needeth. — Luke xi. 8. 

Kongo : KUFWIL'OWU kelembi tongama kwandi kamvanina 
muna diambu dia kitnakung^a kiandi ko, MUNA ntala zandi 
i ketelaioena kamvana konzo iaa kavwidi o nkinzi. 

Bangi : NCOKI anga nde o sekwa nomope nowerangfa mwa- 
mbok'o yeye ka, ncande nowela ntungu e yeye akosekwa 
nomope Intoko binco bikotema yeye. 

Lolo : LAN KIN A afoecua la joloka ende leFende ale webi okas, 
LOLO NDE eloko ya lolombo lokai aifocua la joloka ende 
toma tolomb'ende. 

Ngala : NSOKI akotelwa nomopa na lo nde alo mwebi wa ndi 
nya, NJOKANDI na lo la mpiko ya ndi MPINU akalongwa 
mpe akamopa bike bikibola yo. 

Poto : BEETE ch'along^a t'amofa o likambo la mosiki amolo- 
ngwa LIKAMBO TE iseng^o ya indi amamofa toma bate 
kalaindi. 

Ngombe : iyona at'ango nongo bo amope chingo bo adi mina, 
OKO mojo mo boongono bo nde, aangona amopa (milembe) 
mibwanaki o apalaka iyo. 

Soko: SO MI KO echiemali bomwasi he likita ine eisi mabina 
a he, KO likita li losingi lo mwohanya o ma he engoemala 
la engomwasa he hena helibo he. 

Kele : ANGO KO achaemala ndofa inde eoka ya ale wina wa'nde 
KONGO KO eoka ya bofimbo w'ofiela wa inde etoemala 
I MO ndokafa inde ena ey'atoeno inde. 

S wahili : NA KWAM BA hataondoka akampa kwa kuwa rafikiye, 
LAKEN kwa uleutofu wa haya alio nao ataondoka atampa 
vile atakavyo. 
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O. Direct and Indirect Discourse. 

590. When words once uttered or thought are afterwards 
quoted the quotation nnay be direct or indirect. In the 
direct quotation, the orifyinal statement is repeated without 
incorporation into the structure of the sentence in the 
midst of which it stands. In an indirect quotation, the 
original statement is incorporated into a new sentence as a 
subordinate element dependent on a verb of saying, 
thinking, etc., and the tense is used which generally 
follows such verbs. 

Direct discourse : nakaye, / will come. 

Direct quotation : akoloko yo te, "Nakaye,^' he said, I will come. 
Indirect quotation : akoloko na ngai te aya, he said to me that he 
would conie. 

The quotation is incorporated in this latter sentence, 
and the tense is used which generally follows the par':icle 
te. 

591. Indirect Quotation : — 

All the Upper River languages introduce indirect 
quotation of a thought, desire, speech, etc., after verbs of 
wishing, speaking, desiring, etc., by the same particle 
which is used to introduce final clauses (556). 

Bangi : nde abasikisi ete bazala nde o sakola bato zambi 

likelibwaki ka, btit He charged thetn to tell no man what was 

done. 
Lolo : lolo aokel'eriyo te bafosangela bontu oki nde kelaka, but He 

charged them to tell tie man what was done. 
Ngala: namanyi te okaleme o mokia, I thought that you would be 

left behind; namanyi te okoliki te nabe elema, / thought that 

you said that I was a fool. 
Poto : okoaseli te oiki ofaka nda ? who said that thou luast naked? 
Soko : etangi ine ngo leisi mweng^enge, he thought that I was a 

youth. 
Kele : asoenyela mbo imi ile isengi, he thought that I was a youth. 
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592. Direct Quotation : — 

In Bangi, Lolo, Ngala, Poto, Soko, and Kele, direct 
quotation is introduced after verbs by the same particle 
as indirect quotations, but with this difference that a 
Personal Pronoun stands before the particle. 

Ngala: abakoli 70 te, Boyaka kakeka, he spoke unto them^ 
sayings Come and see. 

Poto : aaseli sang^o wa indi, indi te, Tata, mpa nga likau, he 

said unto his father^ Father y give me a share, 

Bangi : Yesu alobi yeye'te, Ommami ng^ai na ? Jesus spoke sayings 
Who touched vie 'f 

Sometimes in these languages the pronoun is dropped 
before the particle, and the two kinds of quotation can 
only then be distinguished by emphasis in speaking, and 
in writing by quotation marks. It is better to use the 
pronoun in direct quotation. 

Lolo : kokoko Yesu aokela te, Ompomak*emi na ? and Jesus said, 

Who touched mc ? 

Ngombe uses the particle e in direct quotation. 

Boso-Godo ba e, batu bakindoa mikumbusu, the people of 
Boso-Godo say, people change into apes. 

Also bo as in indirect quotation. 

Mwana ko abala na nde bo, Sesa, tlie son said unto him, Fathet . 

Soko: Mong^ta ebeka ine, Soboli baito, God spoke saying. 
Thou shall not kill people. 

Kele : Yoane inde mbo, Bosamanaka, John said. Love one 
another. 

593. Swahili does not possess these particles. 

594. In Kongo, both direct and indirect quotations are 
introduced by vo. 

Kansi, ubakanikini vo ke basuma own uvangfemene kwa muntu 

ko, but he charged them that they should tell no man what had 
been done. 

Ubavovese vo, Ke nunati ma ko muna nzila, and He said unto 
them. Take nothing fot your journey^ 
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P. The Verb "to be." 

595. In Kongo, this verb is kala, which is regular in all 
its forms and tenses. It is frequently replaced, however, in 
the Present tenses by the Defective verb na. 

Ki-na vava, // is there ; kikalang^a kuna e lumbu yawons^^ it is 

always there. (For Comparative force of these two forms see 
Bentley's Grammar, p. 690 and Appendix. ) 

,':596. The following are the forms of the verb to be in 
Bangi :— Simple Present, nga ; Past, liki. The other 
tenses are supplied by the verb zala, to exists as Present 
Gontinuative ko-zala. 

This verb is negatived by nde following the verb, and te 
or ka standing at the end of the clause. 

Anga nde molamu te, he is not good ; eliki nde ene ka, it was not 

large. 

597. The verb to be takes the following forms in Lolo : — 
Present, le ; Present Gontinuative, (j)ole ; Past, leki (in 
Relative Glauses leka) ; Past Perf (j)oleki. 

These tenses are negatived in the usual way, but fa 
replaces le in the Simple Present. 

Ole onko ? are you there ? baleki loloci, they were good; efa nyama, 
// is not meat ; nchileki ube, / was not had. 

598. In Ngala, the verb appears in the following forms : — 
Present and Past Indef., be; Near Past Def., beki; 
Remote Past Def, baka ; P'uture, kaba ; be in the Simple 
Present is often replaced by lo. 

Babe O moi, they ate there ; alo wawa, he is here ; yalekaka ngai 
ndaku babaka O nti, when T passed the house they were within. 

The Simple Negative form is ko. The other tenses are 
negatived in the usual way. 

Oko monang^a nya, thou art not a chief; bwakobaka bakulu bitu, 

you were not adults. 
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599- The Potoverb to be appears in the following forms: — 
Present, iki ; Narrative, ikama ; Near Past Def , ikamaki ; 
Remote Past Def, ikamaka ; Future, maikama. 

Aiki alu ? whete is he? aiki te molamo, he is not g0od ; asimbi oko 
yaikamaka asali, he came ivhere the setfauts had bten.' 

600. In Ngombe, the verb to be generally takes these 
forms : — Present, di ; Present Continuativc, dia ; Near.Pa^st, 
daki; Remote Past, adaka ; Future, kada. , 

Motu adi epeli, he is a good man ; esenza eye edi te epipu, this 
cloth is not strong ; eheli-heli adaka a Bolobo, formerly he was 
at Bolobo ; okada mbandu pe odua ngandu e mbi, when you are 
naked do not come to my place. 

601. In Soko, the verb to be has three Tenses — a Present, 
isi ; a Near Past, baka ; and a Remote Past, ebaki. 

Moito a heisi la wato, the man is in the canoe ; mona abaka mwali, 
the child was good : baito ba bebaki babe, the people ztfere^ or 
had been bad. 

602. In Kele, the verb to be appears in the following 
forms : — Present, le ; Near Past, iki ; Remote Past, aka ; 
Future, laka. 

Bato ba'mi bale olau, my people are good ; mwana w'au aiki ofe, 

thy child was big ; boto aaka esika fe, the man was afar off. 

In the Negative the Present tense is ti, the other tenses 
are negatived in the usual way. • 

Bati balau, they are not good. 

603. In Swahili, the verb to be is kuwa. The Present 
tense is rarely used. The particle ni stands for the copula 
in all persons and both numbers, as the negative copula- 
si is used. 

Nilipo-kuwa sultani, when I was Sultan ; manenoye yame-kuwa 
vc9i0VL%0y his words are y CiX have become false. 
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Q, Other Methods of expressing 

the Copula. 

604. In Kongo, the Copula is frequently expressed by 
the particle i. 

Oyandi i mfumu, he is chief or he it is who is chief; eyayi i yame, 
this is mine. 

605. In Ngala, it is expressed by nta, nde, and nga, all 
invariable. Nta usually has a superlative force. 

Yo nta molao, he is very fine. 

Nde generally asserts identity with some object 
expressed or implied. 

Yo nde yo oibiki bike biau, he it is who stole your things. 

Frequently the Pronoun is not expressed before either 
nde or nga, as if these particles contained them. (Compare 
Torrend's " Comparative Grammar of Bantu Languages," 
p. 662, 685.) 

Ng^a bango, it is they (you mean, or are speaking of) ; nde mankeke 
it is bamboos (you are wanting), Ah ! bamboos (you wish for); nde 
nsusu? w //yjTw/j (you want?). 

In asking questions the copula usually appears as nde? 

Mwali yoyo nde wa njai ? whose wife is this ? mwali yoyo nga 
wa Bololi, this is the wife of Bololi ; lisweswe jiji nde ja njai ? 
whose duck is this ? nga ja mondele, it is the white maris duck. 

606. Wete appears as the copula in both Ngala and 
Lolo. 

Ngala : wete ngai, it is I. 

Lolo : nyango ekiso maka wete Ivi, Eve is the mother of us all. 

607. When the copula is used to express the identity 

of a person with a title or quality expressed, Kele uses ko. 
Tosomboleke Bouwesi ako Yesu Masiya; let us pray to the 
Scwiour that is Jesus Cht ist. 

Ende is also used as a verbal copula in Kele. 

Wato wa 'nde w-ende wato olau, his canoe is a good canoe. 
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THE VERB " TO HA VEr 

608. The verb to be followed by the preposition with 
translates the vefb to have in all languages. 

Kongo : bakedi 70 madia ming^, they had much food; ko bena 

madia mingi ko, th*y have not much food. 
Bangi : aliki na bwengo bone, he hcui a large canoe, 
Ngala : alo na nkita jrike, he has much riches, 
Poto : baiki la koko, they have fowls. 
Ngombe : badi na lito, they have an egg, 
Soko : baito bebaki la bilieko, the people had riches, 
Kele : bale la bakondo wike, they have many plantains, 
Swahili : nalikuwa na nguo, / hctd cloth, 

609. When an adverbial clause formed by an abstract 
noun and the above particle with follows the copula, the 
sentence may often be translated by the verb to be and an 
adjective, 

Kongo : bakedi e kimpeni, they were naked. 

Bangi : baliki na ng^olu, they were metcifuL 

Ngala : bwatu bwabaka na bojito, the canoe 7vas heavy, 

Poto : baiki la esengfo, they are happy. 

Ngombe : badi na pamba, they are strong. 

Kele : bale la booto, they are kindly. 

610. Lolo has the Defective verb ata, which seems to 
form only the two Present tenses. Frequently, however, as 
in the other languages, the particle with is used with the 
copula to render liave. 

Bona wa bontu afa la wiji wajombia boca okai, the Sen of Man 

hath not where to lay His head. 
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R. Auxiliary Verbs. 

6ii. We have seen (460-62) that Ngala and Poto 
supply the lack of Imperfect tenses by the use of the verbs 
to be and to go respectively, as auxiliaries. 

. A number of other verbs can be used in the several 
languages as Auxiliary verbs, generally with some change 
in their signification. 

They may be followed by the Infinitive or the Indicative 
tenses, in some cases introduced by the particle that. 

In Kongo, they generally precede the Infinitive. In 
Ngala, both forms are used after them. In Ngombe, the 
Auxiliary usually precedes the Indicative tenses or the 
gerund. 

Some verbs may be used in all their tenses as auxiliaries ; 
others in some tenses only. 

I give a few examples, though the list could be greatly 
extended : — 

612. Kongo : from lenda, to possess, the auxiliary lenda 
Is derived meaning to possess the power to, 

Oyandi olendele kio nata, he was able to carry it, 

Singa is found only in the Subjunctive Mood. It is 
equivalent to must, etc. 

Nsing^a kwenda, I shall have to go (Kongo Grammar, pp. 692-8). 

In Ngala, the adverb koba, again, is used as an auxiliary. 
It is found in two tenses, a Present and a Past. 

Bakoba Iowa, they die again ; bakobi Iowa, they died again. I have 
also heard akobikoba Iowa, he died again and again. 

613. In Ngala, verbs of wishing, desiring, purposing, etc., 
arc followed by the tenses of the Indicative Mood 
introduced by the particle te, that. When a verb is used 
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as an auxiliary and assumes for that purpose the idea of 

purpose, desire, etc., the same rule obtains. Thus, from 

kolOy to speaky comes kolo, to attempt, to purpose. 
Bakoli te bakende o bwatu, they attempted to go by canoe. 

From benga, to follow, comes benga, to have made up 

one's mind to, to be about to do. 

Abenga te amele mono, he has made up his mind to drink the 
medicine. 

614. In Poto, kela, to make, is used as an auxiliary in 
the sense of to purpose, to resolve, and follows the above 
rule. 

Kakela te akooma, he has made up his mind to hill you. 

615. In Ngombe, the following auxiliaries precede the 
gerund : — 

Busa bobeng^ bohoa, the day is about to dawn ; amba nabeng'aka 
dia madiba boloko, wait a bit, I am just about to fetch water. 

Bala, to speak, is used as an auxiliary meaning to be due. 

Masua mabala dua, the steamer is due to come. 

616. In Kele, saka, siki, are two tenses of an auxiliary 
which signifies to be about to — ^yasaka ndowa, / was about 
to die (Remote) ; siki has the same force, but applies to 
Near Past time. 



S. Monosyllabic Verbs. 

617. Generally speaking, the monosyllabic verbs are 
shortened forms of dissyllabic or polysyllabic stems, and the 
longer forms appear in some moods and tenses. Thus 
the verb kende, to go, in Ngala, is conjugated in some tenses 
of the Indicative Mood as though the full form of the verb 
was ke. The Imperative Emphatic, however, is kende-ke ; 
the Subjunctive is kende. 

618. These verbs when conjugated as monosyllabic 
stems in the Indicative Mood shew some irregularities. 
Thus the i of the Past Indefinite tense is frequently added 
to the verb instead of replacing the final vowel, more 
especially with verbs ending in a and o, — as no, to rain ; 
Past Indefinite, mbula enoi, // has rained; ba, to climb ; abati, 
lie climbed. So, in Poto, ke, to go ; akei, he went. 
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Ya, to come, in Ngala, makes the Past Indef. in e, as 
aye, — evidently the i is added to the simple verb ya, and 
combines with a to form e. 

619. Bangi usually treats these as monosyllabic stems, 
and the Past Indefinite appears as aki, lie wenty ayi, he came. 

Similar irregularities appear in the other Congo 
languages. 

620. In Svvahili, monosyllabic verbs take tha ku of the 
Infinitive in those tenses in which the tense prefix ends in 
a syllable incapable of taking the accent. This rule 
accounts for the irregularities of a verb like ku-ja, to come; 
naja, / come ; ni-na-kuja, / am coming. 



T. Vowel Verbs. 

62 1. Kongo has two Vowel Verbs — enda, to go, and iza 
to come. These two verbs differ from verbs commencing 
with a consonant by retaining the Infinitive prefix ku- in 
all those tenses which were originally formed on the 
Infinitive. 

622. In the Upper River languages, verbs which are 
treated as commencing with a vowel have dropped an 
initial consonant, which generally reappears after the prefix 
nasal. Ngala, aeni, he saw; a-n-seni ngai, /^^ saw me, 
Poto, ewa, to know ; n-jewi, / knew. 

623. The Kele speakers have no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing two vowels following each other, so that vowel 
verbs are quite regular, as oka, to hear, isooka, ///az^^ heard ; 
ene, to see, basoene, he has seen, 

624. We have seen that Bangi and Ngala frequently 
introduce the semi-consonants w and y between two vowels 

(60). 

625. In Swahili, the Infinitive ku- is generally prefixed 
to the stems of vowel verbs in inflexion — isha, to finish ; 
a-me-kwisha, he has finislud. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Derivative Verbs and Nouns. 

626. In the section on word derivation (15), it was 
pointed out that the flexibility, richness, and precision of 
expression noted in most Bantu grammars as characteristic 
of these languages is largely due to the wonderful facility 
with which words may be built up by the agglutinative 
process. 

Kanga is there given as an example of a simple verb, 
which is the basis of a number of derived verbs, each 
signifying some modification of the simple idea. 

These derived verbs are formed by suffixes of which 
examples were also given. At the end of the section the 
following rule was arrived at : — Verbs are formed by 
suffixes^ Nouns by prefixes. 

The prefixes have been fully dealt with (20-42) ; a little 
more attention must here be given to this rule as it applies 
to verbs. 

The Bantu speaker would appear to have begun with 
dissyllables, some of which now appear as the stems of 
nouns and verbs (182). Soon modifications of the general 
idea expressed by these forms would claim expression. As 
we have seen by the example given (samo) in the case of 
nouns, such modifications, particularisations, etc., were 
indicated by prefixes. Modifications of the idea expressed 
by the verbal bases, on the other hand, were expressed by 
suffixes. 
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Thus, with the verb kanga, to tie, one can not only tie, 
but can tie for a person, or with a purpose. How shall 
this modification be expressed ? Not by a preposition, as 
in English ; not by the creation of a new verb ; but by- 
adding a prepositional suffix to the verb base, and forming 
a derived verb. Thus kang-a, to tie, kang-ela to tie for. 

Then one can not only tie, one may be tied ; that is, 
one may become the object of the action at the hands of 
another. How shall this modification be expressed? In 
some of the languages the passive idea is mainly indicated 
by inversion (640), but in others a new suffix is attached to 
the simple verb, as in Bangi, kang-ibwa, to be tied. 

Further, the action may be reciprocal, and yet another 
suffix is used to express that idea ; then kang-ana, to tie 
each other, and so of other ideas as intensification, repetition, 
etc. 

These derived verbs, that is, the Passive verb, kang|- 
ibwa, the Applicative verb kang-ela, the Reciprocal verb 
kang-ana, the Reversivc verb kang-ola, etc., are alike 
treated as new bases of conjugation, being subject to the 
same inflexions in relation to person, number, class, mood, 
and tense as the simple verb. That is to say, given 
kangana, kangela, kangibwa, etc., as the verb form, you 
proceed to conjugate in exactly the same way as with 
kanga, which is the simplest form in which the verb 
appears. Moreover, these derived verbs make no new 
conjugations ; so that if the general rules for the formation 
of these derived verbs is stated, it suffices to say that such 
inflexions as are logically possible can be applied to these 
derived verbs. These inflexions have been dealt with 
under the Simple verb. 

The parallel in English is seen in the modifications of 
the verb indicated generally. by prefixes. The verbs 
un-cover, dis-join, correspond exactly to what is termed the 
Reversivc verb in Bantu. They are formed from the 
simple verbs cover, join, by the addition of the prefixes un- 
and dis' respectively ; but as the verbs uncover, disjoin, are 
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subject to the some inflexions as the simple verbs cover^ 
join^ they are dealt with for the purposes of conjugation as 
new verbs. 

627. This rule has not been followed in Bantu grammars. 
A comparison of the several grammars will shew that 
generally a certain number of verbs which are derived 
from a simple form by the addition of suffixes, and thereby 
denote a modification of the idea of the simple form, are 
spoken of as verb " forms ; " whilst other verbs built up 
in exactly the same way are regarded as new verbs, and 
find a place in the dictionary. 

628. The reason for this is obvious. Owing to the 
agglutinative structure of Bantu languages, it can be seen 
quite clearly how these derived verbs have been built up, 
and the modification of the idea imparted by the particular 
sufifix appended can be defined with approximate precision ; 
moreover, the comparative regularity of Bantu enables the 
grammarian to state rules of fairly general application. 

629. It must be said, however, that this method of 
dealing with these derived verbs brings its difficulties. For 
instance, which of these derived verbs shall we regard as a 
" Form " to be built up at will by the aid of the suffixes 
described in the grammar, and which as new verbs to be 
found a place in the dictionary? A comparison of Bantu 
grammars will give no clear idea as to the basis upon 
which the number of " Forms " of the verb has been 
determined. 

630. Mr Bentley, in his " Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Kongo Language," has come nearest of the Bantu gram- 
marians whose work I have seen to a logical division. Those 
modifications of the root idea of the verb which are shewn 
by the addition of suffixes he regards as " Forms " of the 
verb. But even this rule leads to cross division. According 
to Mr Bentley's rule, the Perfect of the verb must be dealt 
with as a verb " Form." But it is evident that the Perfect 
is not a " Form " of the verb in the same sense as the 
Causative '* Form." It is not subject to mood and tense 
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inflexion as are the other " Forms ; *' it is really a tense, 
and as such Mr Bentley is constrained to find it a place in 
the table of tenses. 

631. Mr Whitehead, in his " Bobangi Grammar and 
Dictionary," gives six " Forms " of the verb. But why six ? I 
note in the section of the Verb that cece is a simple verb 
meaning to cut in small pieces, and cecengene another verb 
meaning to cut to atoiHs. It is evident that by adding 
-engene to the simple verb stem cec-, the idea of the 
simple verb is intensified. Ought not cecengene then to 
be regarded as the Intensive "Form" of the verb? It is 
built up just as the other " Forms " of the verb are built up, 
i,e., by adding a suffix to the verb stem which thereby 
imparts a modified meaning to the root idea. Mr Whitehead 
places cecengene in a new Conjugation, and deals with it 
as a new verb. 

Take another example : kala, to tear^ is a verb of the 
3rd Conj. The Stative " Form " of this verb is kalwa, to be 
torn; kalwangana means to be torn to shreds \ /.^., by 
adding wa to kal- the Stative " Form " of the verb is formed, 
and then angana added to the Stative stem kalw- gives 
kalwangana, and thereby an Intensive idea is imparted 
to the verb. If kalwa is the Stative " Form " of the verb 
kala, is not kalwangana the Intensive " Form " of the 
Stative " Form " of kala ? Yet, whilst kalwa is dealt with 
as the Stative " Form " of kala, kalwangana is given a place 
in the Dictionary as a new verb belonging to a different 
Conj. from kala, from which it is derived. 

Then, in Bangi, a number of verbs have their meanings 
reversed by adding the suffix -ola to the simple verb stem. 
Thus kanga, to tie, kang-ola, to untie, Mr Bentley would 
class kang-ola as the Reversive " Form " of the verb kanga ; 
Mr Whitehead regards kangola as a separate verb 
belonging to a different conjugation. 

632. Thus it would seem that neither Mr Bentley nor 
Mr Whitehead has avoided cross division, and just as these 
two grammarians differ in their method, so a comparison 
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of Bantu grammars shews very clearly that there is no 
general agreement amongst Bantu grammarians as to how 
a verb " Form " is to be determined, nor as to how many 
there are to be found. 

633. Thus, to take another example, in the "Grammaire 
Kiswahili " le Pere Delaunay makes a pronominal "Form" of 
the verb, nina-yi-penda, / am loving myself. Steere, on the 
other hand, dealing with the same language regarded yi- as 
a reflexive prefix ; a matter, I think, in which most 
grammarians would agree with Bishop Steere. This 
illustration, however, will serve to shew something of the 
confusion that exists on this subject. 

634. At the risk, then, of adding further confusion, I 
should like to suggest a different treatment. Could not 
all those verbs which are built up on the simple form by 
the addition of suffixes, which thereby become new bases 
of conjugation, and denote a modification of the idea of 
the simple verb, be regarded not as " Forms" of the verb, but 
as derivative verbs? A list of these suffixes with their 
meanings could be drawn up, and the way in which they 
are attached to the simple stem could be shewn in a section 
dealing with the composition and derivation of verbs. 
This change would involve a change in the dictionaries. 
The dictionary would need to be drawn up etymologically, 
the derived verbs being grouped under the simplest form 
of the verb in use. This plan would avoid another 
difficulty, for the prevalent desire amongst Bantu gram- 
marians to emphasise what is spoken of as the remarkable 
regularity of Bantu grammar issues in general statements 
somewhat confusing to a beginner. " Verbs ending in such 
and such a letter make their reciprocal 'Form' in such and 
such an ending," and so on. But one soon finds in learning 
the language from the native that he must be exceedingly 
careful how he uses these " Forms." With many verbs 
these derived forms are never heard. Some of the best 
native speakers seem to avoid the usage of them as much 
as possible. In other cases the simple form of a verb carries 
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the meaning, which could only be borne by another verb 
when cast into one or the other of the modified forms. 

In English we have a very simple method of making 
some verbs reversive in meaning by prefixing un- or dis-^ 
but it would hardly be fair to a beginner to allow him to 
gather the impression that this, rule were of general 
application. If he were to say unsit for stand, he would be 
following the rule but not talking good English. 

The general statements in Bantu grammars that verbs 
may usually be cast into so many " Forms," are true as 
indicating the possibilities of word formation by the 
agglutinative method, and this method gives us a remarkably 
easy mode of coining new words which are likely to be 
understood ; but, as a matter of fact, many verbs are not 
cast into these " Forms," and I believe it is a good old 
fashioned rule, which might still be followed with great 
advantage, that usage should determine whether or no a 
word should find its way into our dictionary or on to our 
lips. 

635. For the above reasons I shall term these verbs 
which are more or less regularly derived from Simple 
verbs, Derivative or Derived verbs, giving a few rules 
which will indicate how they are built up, and emphasising 
here that the Derived verb, however it may be built up, is 
to be conjugated in the same way as though it w^ere a 
Simple verb. 

I may repeat that, for the Upper River languages, the 
final vowel of the verb to be construed, no matter what be 
its form or meaning, determines the conjugation to which 
it belongs. 

Thus, in Ngala, kanga, to tie; kangola, to untie; 
kangana, to tie togetlier ; kangela, to tie for ; kangema, 
to be tied, — all belong to the a conjugation, for they all 
end in a. But kolo, to speak, and kolono, to speak togetlier, 
are verbs of the o conjugation ; whilst the Applicative 
verb kolele, to speak for, and the Stative verb koleme, 
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to be spoken to, belong to the e conjugation, as the final 
vowel in these verbs is e ; and hence, though they are 
derived from a verb in o, they must be construed like any 
other verb ending in e. 

(For Kongo Conjugations see 375.) 



A. The Passive Verb. 

636. In Kongo and Swahili, the Passive is formed by 
adding wa to the verb stem. In Bangi. the suffix is 
-ibwa. 

Kongo : baka, to catch ; bak-wa, to be caught. 

Swahili : penda, to love ; pend-wa, to be loved. 

Bangi : kanga, to catch ; kang-ibwa, to be caught. 

637. In Kongo there is a second kind of Passive, called 
by Mr Bentley the Middle Voice. It is formed by adding 
ama or uka to verbs of the ist Conjugation, and ama or oka 
to verbs of the 3rd and 4th. 

The corresponding verb in Swahili is formed by adding 
ka to the Simple verb, — fiingua, to unfasten, fungua-ka, to 
unfasten (of itself) or to be unfastened (in that condition). 
Steere calls it the Quasi-Passive or Neuter Form. 

In Bangi, the endings of this Form are ama, ema, and 
eme, and Mr Whitehead calls it the Stative Form. 

638. The difference between the Passive verb and this 
Middle Voice, Neuter, or Stative Form, is that the Passive 
supposes an external agent, the other verb supposes an 
internal agent, or that the condition came about naturally, 
or is the condition in which the object exists. 
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639. This second " Form" is found in all the Upper 
River languages except Soko, but if we exclude Bangi, its 
meaning is extended to cover the usages of the Passive 
where the agent is not mentioned, and in some cases even 
when the agent is mentioned. Ngala : ntaba ekang-emi, 
the goat was caught ; also basali babetemi na basoja, the 
workmen were beaten by t/ie soldiers, 

640. Leaving aside Bangi, the Upper River languages 
do not like the Passive verb. Kele uses the Neuter verb, 
perhaps, more than any other language ; but in the other 
languages Passive sentences are usually rendered by 
inversion. 

Active sentence : na-e-kangi ntaba, / caught the goat. 

Passive sentence : ntaba e-kang^ na ngfai, the goat was caught by vie. 

In the Active sentence, /, represented by the Pronominal 
prefix na-, is the subject of conversation, and also of the 
verb. 

In the Passive sentence, ntaba, the goaty is the subject of 
conversation, and also of the verb ; the object is represented 
by the pronoun ngai, me. The order of the words is thus 
reversed. Ntaba as the subject stands before the verb, and 
ngaiy the object introduced by the preposition na, stands 
after it ; no change is made in the verb form. 

641. It may be observed that the difference between 
this Passive sentence and an Objective Relative clause (262) 
is the presence of the instrumental preposition na to intro- 
duce the agent. 

642. Often, in Ngala, when the agent is not mentioned, 
the most obvious agent is represented by the Pronominal 
prefix ba-, they, introduced as the subject of a sentence in 
the Active form, as nsu ba-i-kangi njiki, many fish were 
caught, lit. fish they have caught many. The same ryle applies 
to Lolo. 

This is the favourite method of expressing the Passive or 
Stative in Soko, ba- being used as the prefix, no matter 
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what the prefix proper to the noun may be, and the particle 
hala stands after the verb. 

Tulo ba-ka-tanda hala, the cloth is spread out, lit. the cloth they have 
sptecui out. 



THE PASSIVE IN LOLO. 

643. A few verbs with the final consonants b or m take 
-wa, — lumba, to defeat ; lumb-wa, to be defeated ; boma, to 
kill ; bom-wa, to be killed. 

Most other verbs take the ending -ama, — komba, to 
shut; komb-ama, to be shut. 

Some few verbs with a as the main vowel of stem take 
-etna, — tanda, to spread ; tand-ema, to be spread, 

A few take -ia, — tuba, to pierce ; tub-ia, to be pierced. 



THE STATIVE-PASSIVE, 

644. The Stative-Passive in Ngala, Poto, and Ngombe 
takes the following endings which are attached to the stem: — 

Simple verbs ending in a, with a also for the root vowel, 
take -ema, — tanda, to spread ; tand-ema, to be spread. 

Verbs ending in a with any other vowel in the root take 
-ama, — kela, to make ; kel-atna, to be made. 

Verbs ending in core take -eme, — bete, to beat; bet-eme, 
to be beaten ; solo, to choose ;. sol-eme, to be chosen. 

Ngala : ndaku etungami na iMUSali, the house was built by the workmen; 

bilengi bibetemi na monanga, the boys were beaten by the chief; 

mpo ikolemi na bateli, the word was spoken by the prophets. 
Poto : pela, to hold; pelama, to be held; kanga, to catch; kangfema, 

to be caught ; bete, to beat ; beteme, to be beaten. 
Ngombe : mele mi mingba milengemi, the sticks of the fence are 

leaning. 

01 
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In Kele, the general verb ending is -omo, — kcla, to make ; 
kel-omo, to be made ; linja, to shut ; linj-omO| to be shut ; 
Hola, to open ; liol-omo, to be opened, 

A few verbs have the ending -ama, — tiama, to be 
extinguished (of a fire, etc). 

645. In the Upper River languages there are a number 
of Active Transitive verbs ending in -ola (Ngombe -oza) 
and -olo. These have a corresponding Active Intransitive 
form ending in -wa in Bangi and Lolo ; -oa in Ngala, Poto, 
and Ngombe. 

Bangi : sekola, to awaken : sekwa, /o arise ; Kele : sokola, U take 
aivay : sokwa, to go away ; and so on. 

646. It is evident that this ending is -oa and not -wa 
in the Ngala, Poto, and Ngombe languages, as the Past 
Indefinite tense in these languages ends in -oi, pronounced 
as oy in boy, and not wi as in Bangi. 

Ngala : longola, to awaken ; longoa, to awake ; mondele along^oi, the 
white man awoke. 

647. This Active Intransitive has to serve for the Passive 
in all languages but Bangi. 

Ngala : ndaku ejiboi na ng^ai, the house was opened by me, 
Ngombe : madiba maleloi mosa pe, the water is heated like Jit e, 

648. Bangi makes a Passive from this verb by applying 
the Passive ending, — libola (Active Trans.), to open ; libwa 
(Active Intrans.), to open ; libwibwa, to be opened, 

649. Most of the languages have a few verbs which make 
a Stative or Passive in -ia, — Ngala, buka, to break; 
bukia, to be broken ; Kele, unya, to break ; unyia, to be broken. 
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B. The Applicative Verb, 

650. The Applicative verb is formed from the verb stem 
by the addition of a suffix, which imparts to the Simple 
idea of the verb the force of one of our prepositions. The 
sense of the prepositional idea added must be gathered 
from the context. 

When the Applicative suffix is added to an intransitive 
verb, the verb becomes transitive, and can govern an 
object ; when added to a transitive verb, the verb requires 
an indirect, as well as a direct, object. 

651. The following are the forms of this suffix 
in Kongo: — ist Conj., ila; 2nd Conj., ina; 3rd Conj., ela; 
4th Conj., ena. 

tMika, to catchy bakiia, to catch for ^ withy etc. 

kuna, to sow^ kunina, to sow in^ withy for ^ etc. 

kela, to fitter y kelela, tofiltet with^for^ etc. 

nona, to pick up, nonena, to pick up for y with, etc. 

652. Lolo adds -ela, — somba, to buy ; somb-ela, to 
buy for y etc. ; kenda, to go ; kend-ela, to go to, etc. 

Kundela ekuke, k7tock at the door : lotutamela Nzakomba» tet us 
draw nigh to God. 

Ngombe adds -ea, which is evidently a contracted form 
of -ela (cf. mo-duk-eli, a paddlevy the noun derived from 
the Applicative verb). 

Sombeanisu, buy fsh for tftc ; am^Ayx^i^ivrBXxXy he paddled the canoe 
for him. 

653. In Bangi, Ngala, Poto, and Kele, verbs ending in 
a take -ela ; those ending in e or 0, -ele. 

Bangi : akolobela se na misei, he spoke to them with his fingers only ; 

boni nganga akobiokele mwana ? why does the priest rejoice 

ovef the child? 
Ngala : ango wa ngai ansumbeli ntaba, my father has bought me a 

goat; atukolele munkanju, he will speak for us as advocate ; 

bamobeteleke tnwete, they beat him with a stick. 
Poto: bamosombeli likunja, they borrowed money from him; 

bamosoleleke bwatu, they chose him a canoe. 
Kele : asoombela inde, he waited for him. 

02 
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654- Soko adds -ele or -ela to the verb stem. 

Ise ohoi akasambele wato, his father bought him a canoe; 
akasolele ngo tulo, he has sewn cloth forme; okabolela he 
mona o ndale enuki, thoti hast killed for him the fat calf. 

655. Swahili inserts the vowel i or e before the final 
vowel of the Simple verb. 

Kufanya, to make ; kufanyia, to make for ; kuoka, to bake; kttokea, 
to bake for. 

Where the Simple form of the verb ends in two vowels, 
li or le is inserted between them. 

Kuzaa, to hear ; kuzalia, to bear to ; kununua, to buy ; kununuliat 
to buy for. (For a very clear statement of the use of the Applicative 
verb see Steere*s ** Swahili Handbook.") 



O. The Causative Verb. 

656. The Causative verb expresses {a) that the action 
was caused to be performed or existed in by its subject, 
or {b) that the Subject helped in or was associated with 
the performance of the action. 

657. In Kongo, the Causative verb is formed by adding 
the suffix -isa to the stem of verbs in the ist and 2nd Conj., 
-csa to verbs of the 3rd and 4th Conjugations. 

E mfumii wasumbisa e nkombo, the chief caused a goat to be bought, 

658. In Bangi and Poto, the usual ending for Simple 
verbs is -isa. 

Bangi : ekomoyokisa bongfo nde? what caused him to fear? 
Poto : awalatisa itou, he caused them to wear cloth. 

659. In Ngala, the usual suffix in -ia. 

Mondele abimiaka batu o ndaku yandi, the white man put the 
people out of his house ; bantaka bamomeji mono, the women 
made him drink medicine (j = li, meji = melii). 

660. In Lolo the ending is -eza. 

Langa, to love ; langeza, to cause to love. 

Verbs with a final 1 contract thus, — 

Sala, to work ; saza, to cause to work. 
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After some verbs ending in t, the e is dropped, and tz 
coming together produces the sound represented by c. 

Teta, to starve ; lota, to run ; Causative, teca and loca. 

In Ngombe also, the ending is -eza. 

Imeza bokba esenza yena e*noi, bring hither the best robe, 

(Ngombe z is harder than the Lolo z, and might perhaps 
be represented by dz, only that double consonants to 
represent one sound have been avoided as much as possible.) 

66 1. Swahili usually adds sha or za to the stem. 

Kupung^ua, to grow less^ kupung^a, to make to grow less ; kiizidi, 
to grow greater, kuzidisha, to make to grow greater, 

662. Soko adds -esa to the verb stem. 

Ong^olesa ngo ine leke la well, cause me to be able to go carefully, 

663. Kele adds -esa to the stems of verbs which end 
in a ; -cse to verbs ending in e and o. 

Kotesa iso ndoyala kwa elembi ae, cause us to live as you 
* desire ; oteseke iso nda ofeko w'ae, cause us to enter into thy 
glory ; kendeseke iso nda mboka y*ae, cause us to go in thy 
paths. 

664. In Bangi and Ngala, a number of verbs generally 
intensive in meaning end in -engene, -angana, -ongono, 
-atana, -etene, -otono, etc. These generally make acausative 
verb by changing all the vowels of these endings (except 
the final one which is a) into i, and thus the Causative 
endings of these verbs would be -inginya, -itinya, etc. These, 
however, must be considered as secondary derivative 
verbs, and, as such, would find their proper place in the 
dictionary of these languages. 
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D. The Reciprocal Verb. 

66$. The addition of the Reciprocal suffix to the 
verb stem imparts the ideas each other, one anotlier, together^ 
with each other. 

666. In Kongo, thesuffixadded is -anaor-ajiana, — tonda, 
to love ; tondana, to love one another (or tondajiana). 

Monosyllables and dissyllables which have no consonant 
in their second syllable, add sa before the reciprocal suffix, 
as fia, to bet ; iiasana or fiasajiana, to bet together, 

667. In Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, and Kele, verbs ending 
in a take the suffix -ana on the stem ; verbs in e take -ene ; 
verbs in o take -ono. 

Ngala : basali banso ba mondele babunani, all the worhmn of the 
white man arc fighting together ; bete, to beat ; betene, to beat 
each other ; kolo, to speak ; kolono, to speak to each other. 

Poto : kala, to love ; kalatia, to love each other ; loto, to dream ; lotono, 
to dream of each other ; ene, to see ; etietie, to be visible^ to be in 
7*iew of each othe} . 

Ngombe : Akongo, mikbulu mitateani, AkongOy are tlie strings 
disentangled? bu babali batondonoko mioko, these two are 

conversing togcthei . 

668. In Lolo, Soko, and Swahili, the suffix added to the 
verb stem is -ana. 

Lolo: langfa, to love; langana, to love each other; sotahSL, to buy ; 
sombana, to barter. 

Soko : baito bakakundana, the people love each other. 

Swahili : kupiga, to beat ; kupigana, to heat each other. 

669. Bangi adds -asana to the stems of simple verbs 
ending in a; -esene to verbs ending in e; -osono to verbs 
ending in o. 

Balukasani bilttkii they questioned with each other. 
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E. The Reversive Verb. 

670. Expresses the undoing of what is denoted by the 
Simple verb. 

671. In Kongo, verbs take the following endings : — 
1st Conj., kangSitUiie; kang-ula, /<? //>///>. 

2nd Conj., j^toBi^ to confer a dignity ; y^^\9^ to degrade, 
3rd Conj., soksLf to toad ; sok-ol&y to un toad. 

4th Conj., somaif to t/iread ; som-'OnaLy to untAread, 

(For endings to trisyllabic stems see Bentley's Grammar, 
p. 637.) 

672. Ngala, Bangi, Poto, and Kele add -ola to the stem 
of verbs in a ; -do to stems of verbs ending in e or o. 

Ngala: jinga, to roll up; jingola, to unroll; seme, to put in to a 
beach ; semolo, to put off f torn a beach. 

Bangi : tong^a, to bind ; tong^ola, to disjoin, disconnect. 

Poto : Ufa, to shut ; lifola, to open. 

Kele : lia, to shut ; liola, to open. 

673. Lolo and Soko add -ola. 

Lolo : kunda, to bury ; kundola, to disinter. 
Soko : lika, to shut ; likola, to open, 

674. Ngombe adds -oa to the stem ; Swahili adds -ua. 

Ngombe : dipa, to shut ; dipoa, to open. 
Swahili : funga, to shut ; fungua, to open. 
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F. The Reduplicated Verb. 

675. Reduplication in Kongo expresses urgency, brevity, 
etc., and it is to be Englished generally by an adverb 
following the verb. 

Tuoga-timg^, to build quickly ; vova-vova, to speak briefly ; wa- 
wa-wa, to listen eagerly. 

So in Ngombe. 

Nahoma-homabi mondo na busa obi, / was running about on my 

legs all day yesterday. 

676. In Ngala and Bangi, Reduplication expresses 
generally that the action was wrought to no particular 
purpose. 

Ngala; aleka-leki, he passed to and fro. 

Bangi : litoi li yeye likoyoka-yoka, his ears simply hear. 

A noun is formed from this verb in Bangi by the prefix 
bi.. 

Tika bilobaloba, stop (that) chatter. 

677. Reduplication in the other languages will be found 
generally to fall under one or the other of these headings ; 
or, as in Swahili, the languages which have no Intensive 
verb may double the verb to express the idea of thorough- 
ness or intensity. 

Swahili: kukata, to cut ; kukatakata, to cut up ; kupasuka, to be 
torn ; kupasukapasuka, to be torn to shreds. 
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G. The Repetitive Verb. 

678. In Kongo there is a derived verb which expresses 
the repetition of the action. Dissyllabic verbs take the 
following endings : — 

1st Conj., ulala ; 2nd, ununa ; 3rd, olola ; 4th, onona. 

(For Bangi see Recurrent tense. For Ngala see 
Auxiliary verbs.) 

679. Another series of endings in Kongo speaks of the 
action as performed persistently at frequent intervals, 
equivalent to to keep on doing again and again. 

The above endings are replaced by ujiola, ujiona, ojiola, 
and ojiona. 

Kuna, to plaiH ; kunununa, to transplant ; kunujiona, to transplant 
again and again. 

(For Ngala see definition of Continuative tenses.) 

680. Kele forms a Repetitive by adding -ka, -kc, -ko, 
to the Simple verb according as the verb ends in -a, -e, -o. 

Basokanda, they have tied ; basokandaka, they have tied {2, number 
of times). 

Ombela, to wait for ; ombakelaka, to wait for a longtime, 

681. Lolo forms a Repetitive thus — 

Tefela ontatefela, to keep on speaking; sala onsasala, to keep on 

working. 
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H, The Intensive Verb. 

682. In the Upper River languages, notably in Bangi 
and Ngala, an Intensive verb is found which denotes that 
the action is wrought, or the condition existed in, to a high 
and even excessive degree. In some cases the Simple verb 
on which this verb is formed has disappeared. 

683. Appended are a few of these endings in Ngala — 

Bandakana» /o be very calm ; from banda, to be quiet. 
Bong^otana, to roll over and over ; from bong^ola, to roll over. 
4 \\>"^\v^ Nyotongono, to be very elastic ; Simple verb is lost ; Abstract noun 



f , J still exists — bonyotu, elasticity. 



flL iC r if r Bondondolo, to become very thin ; from ondo, to be thin. 

Bandandala, to make very tight ; from tMUlda, to be applied to. 
Song^ong^olo, to be very pointed ; from songolo, to sharpen ; cf. nsong^ 

a point. 
Tainbatnbala, to be made very conspicuous ; from tamba, to hold out 

in the palm of the hand. 
Benyeng^ene, to be twisted about veiy much ; from bcnya, to exchange 
places. 

Similar forms are found in Bangi — 

Ceceng^ene, to be cut to atoms ; from cece, to mince. 

Kibatana, to pant ; from kiba, to feel choked. 

(For a classification of these endings see Whitehead's Bobangi Dictionary, 

PP- 30-33-) 

684. The Corresponding Active Intransitive verb is 
shewn under Causative verb (664). 

685. In Ngala, the Intensive verb with the final vowel 
turned into o, is used as an Adjective or Adverb — 

Jolo songongolo, a very pointed nose ; mai bandakano, the uater is 
quiet, peaceful, lies peacefully, etc. 

In have not attempted to set out all these Intensive 
verbs as they must find a place in any adequate dictionary'- 
of these languages : the above examples will sufficiently 
illustrate the mode of formation. 
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L Secondary and Tertiary Derivative 

Forms. 

686. It was noted (17) that Bantu forms Secondary and 
Tertiary, etc., Derivative verbs by adding the derivative 
suffixes one to the other. 

Space forbids the attempt to follow out all these forma- 
tions, and indeed the influence of one consonant on another, 
and one vowel on another, produces so may changes that 
these verbs can only be dealt with satisfactorily in the 
grammars of the several languages. 

687. Take the following examples shewing the 
influence of the letter i as illustrations. In Ngala and 
Bangi, certain verbs are made reciprocal by the suffix 
-ana. When the causative ending is added to make the 
causative reciprocal verb, the vowel i of the causative 
suffix changes the a of the reciprocal suffix into i ; as 
kum-ana, to meet together ; kuminya (for kuminia), to 
cause to meet together. 

The same changing influence of the letter i in a suffix 

may be noted in the Intensive verb — palangana, to be 

dispersed; paling^nya, to cause to disperse^ in which the 

^ ending i, written y after n, changes both a's of the suffix 

-angana. 

In Ngala also, the vowel e of the Applicative suffix, when 
added to the reciprocal suffix, changes the initial a of that 
suffix into e — sos-ana, to wash each other ; sos-enela, to 
wash each other with. When the causative ending is added 
to this applicative reciprocal verb, a further change takes 
place — sos-inija, to cause to wash each other with. Thus, 
through the influence of one vowel upon another, sos-an- 
el-ia becomes sosinija. 
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J. Derivative Nouns. 

In all the languages, Nouns are more or less regularly 
formed from the stems of both Simple and Derived verbs, 
but considerable diversity exists in their classification. 
The following are the more usual modes, and the most 
important of the derivatives : — 

688. (a) The Derivative which denotes the performer 
of the action. 

Formed in all languages from the Simple verb by 
adding the prefixes proper to the ist or Mu-Ba Class of 
Nouns. With the exception of Swahili, all the languages 
change the final vowel into i. 

Kongo : nsumbi, a buyer ^ pliir. asumbi, from sumba, to buy, 
Bangi : motuli) a blacksmith y 



Lolo : botuji, a blacksmith^ 
Ngala : motuli, a blacksmith, 
Fotu : motuli, a blacksmith, 
Ngombe : molui, a blacksmith, 
Soko : moluki, a paddler, 
Kele : botuli, a blacksmith, 
Swahili : tnftia, a blacksmith. 



» » 

>» 
»> 
»» 



batuli, 


,, tala, to smith. 


batuji, 


, tuja, to smith. 


batuli, 


,, tula, to smith. 


batuli, , 


„ tula, to smith. 


balui, 


,, lua, to smith. 


baluki, 


ft luka, to paddle. 


batuli, 


,, tula, to smith. 


afua, , 


, fuwa, to smiths 



689. The noun denoting the sufferer of the action, the 
noun denoting the one who causes the action, the noun 
denoting the one who acts for another, may be formed in 
the same way from the Passive, the Causative, and the 
Applicative verb respectively, and similar nouns from the 
other derivative verbs, the verb used sufficing to define the 
noun formed from it. 

From the Passive the sufferer of the action, as moka- 
ngemi, ifie one tied (Ngala). 

From the Applicative verb the one who acts for another, 
as mosumbeli, one who buys Jor another (Poto). 
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From the Causative verb the one who causes the action 
to be performed, or helped to its performance, as mobekisi, 
a creditor y from beka, to borrow, bekisa, to lend (Bangi). 

From the Reciprocal verb the noun marking those who 
perform the action mutually, as basamani, they who love 
each other, from samana, to love each other (Kele). 

690. {b) The noun which marks the instrument by 
Which an action is performed. 

In Kongo, the Passive Applicative verb as it stands is 
used as this noun, and concords with its dependent words 
as a noun of the 5th or Ki-Yi Class. Zengelwa, to have 
cut with, zengelwa, a thing to cut with. 

In all the Upper River languages, except Kele, formed 
from the Applicative Verb by the prefixes e-bi of the 5th 
Class. In Swahili, these prefixes are ki- and yi- as in 
Kongo. Some languages change the final vowel into ii 
others into o ; others do not change it. 

Kele forms this noun from the Simple verb by adding 
the prefixes Bo- Be of the 2nd Class. 

Bangi : epotela, a cover, from potela, to cover with, 

Ngala : ekomeli, a pencil , ,, kofflela, to write with, 

Ngombe: esonele, a pencil, ,, sonele, to write with. 

Poto : echofielo, a pencil ^ ,, sonele, to write with. 

Soke : elikelo, a door, „ likele, to shut with. 

Swahili: kufuniko, ar^Tz/^r, ,, iv^xciiKA., to cover with, 

Kele : bolio, a door, „ lia, to shut, 

691. {c) ^ derivative signifying the place where an 
action is performed is formed from the Applicative verb 
by the same prefixes. The final vowel is generally changed 
into o or u. It may be observed that the vowel o or u, 
as an ending, generally denotes a passive or stative idea. 

Kongo : esumbilu, a place where people buy^ from sumba, to buy. 

Bangi : ebombelo, a hiding place ^ ,, bomba, to hide, 

Ngala : ejaleli, a resting place, ,, jala, to sit, 

Poto : efaielo, a place where canoes are made, ,, {9i,to adze out a canoe, 

Ngombe : epapelo, a place where canoes are made, , , pa, to adze out a canoe, 

Soko: tht^JtXo, a hiding plcure, ,, httSL, to hide, 

Kele : yiselo, a hiding place, „ isa, to hide. 

Swahili : kikomOy the place where a trip ends, „ koma, to cease. 
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692. id) In Ngala, the noun formed from this verb 
with no change in the final vowel, but with the same 
prefixes as above, is a noun of manner, — thus e-langela, 
drinking, bi-langela, habitual drinking, from langa, to 
drink, 

693. {e) The derivative noun which denotes the 
performance of the action, and is generally used to mark 
the number of times an action is performed, and thus takes 
the place of the Numerical adverb. 

Formed in Kongo, Poto, and Ngombe from the Simple 
form of the verb, by adding the prefixes proper to the 3rd 
or Nasal Class. 

Kongo : mboka tatu, three callings, from boka, to call, 

Poto : mbete mpoko, mbete iwali, one beating, two beatings, from 

bete, to beat, 
Ngombe : duka iwali, two strokes, from duka, to paddle, 

Bangi uses the prefixes of the 7th or Lu-Zin Class. 

Lobete loko, mbete lisato, one beatings three beatings, from bete, 
to beat. 

Ngala and Lolo form this noun by the prefixes proper 
to the 2nd or Mu«Mi Class. 

Ngala : mobotna mwawi, one killing, from boma, to kill, 
Lolo : boluka, a paddling^ beluka bene, four paddltngs^ from luka, 
to paddle. 

Soko and Kele use the prefixes of the 4th or Li-Ma 
Class. 

Soko : lisoha, a washing, hasoha, washings, from soha, to wash, 
Kele : basola boomwi, five washings, from sola, to wash. 

694. (/) The derivative which names the direct result 
of the action falls into several different classes in most 
languages. 

Ngala : likomi, writing, bikombikombi, shavings, from kombo, to 

plane ; epasu, a chip, from pa, to adze, etc. 
Soko : lisihi, writing, from siha, to write. 
Kele : lienyeli, a thought, from enyela, to think. 
Swahili : mwandiko, writiitg, from kuandika, to write. 
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^5- (£") ^^ ^^y ^ noted here that the abstract noun 
IS formed from the adjective, and from noun and verb stems, 
by the prefix bo- in most languages. 

Bangi : boyindo, blackness, from -yindo, biack ; boling^o, Icve^ from 

linga, to love. 
Ngala : bolau, goodness, from -lau, good ; boleng^ boyhoody from 

eleng^i, a boy. 
Poto : bobi, badness, from -bi, bad. 
Ngombe : bopeli, goodness, trom -pell, good; bopala, love^ from pala, 

to love. 
Kele : bolau, goodness, from -lau, good. 
Soko : bobe, badness, from -be, bad. 

Lolo makes the abstract noun in the 7th or Lu-Zin 
Class. 

Loloci, goodness, from -loci, good ; lolango, love, from langa, to lave, 

Ngala and Kele also make these nouns in the same way. 

Ngala : lojin^O, love, from jing^a, to love. 
Kele : losamo, loz'e, from sama, to love. 

Swahili prefixes u-, as -nene, great, unene, greatness. 

Kongo also prefixes u- to the noun stem, and if the 
ordinary noun has the nasal as prefix, this nasal is 
retained. 

Leke, a child, uleke, childhood ; mfumu, a chief, utnfumu, royalty. 

A number of other derivative nouns are formed in the 
several languages, but these examples will suffice to shew 
the method of formation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Native Stories and Proverbs. 

I have brought together in this chapter one or two native 
stories culled from the many which are told around the 
fishing camp fires, and of which some of the languages 
possess a very rich store ; and also a few Kongo proverbs. 
I have thought that these specimens of native composition, 
with the translations of part of the 1 5th Chapter of St Luke's 
Gospel given in the next chapter, would give a better idea 
of the arrangement of sentences than could be obtained 
from the short sentences given in the preceding chapters as 
illustrations of the grammatical rules. 

NGALA STORY, 

The following story is the Ngala variant of the fable of 
the " Hare and the Tortoise." The Esende represents the 
agile hare, whilst the Mobembe represents the slower 
moving but more artful tortoise : — 

Esende and Mobembe. 

696. Esende na Mobembe ebetele bango ntembe. 
Esende yote, Mobembe, we okoka lojata bitu. Ngai 
nau tujati naoleki, we Mobembe sonjwa bitu. Mobembe 
mpe akoli na Esende yote, Ngai te najati nau, wakonkoka 
bitu ; ngai Mobembe nakoleka ; wakonj wa bitu. Esende mpe 
akoli yote, Tujila butu te boke, na ntongo mpinu tumeka 
lojata na moko okaleki mwebi. Esende ake o mboka. 
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Mobembe ake o mbuka bebi bandi baiki baiki akasangeli 
yote, Ngai, ekekiki ngai nsesi, naikene na Esende anseki 
yote, Ngai Esende te najati nau, okonkoka bitu^ 
mpinu ngai nakosangela binu banso bojala o njela 
mwawi na mwavvi. Bajati, atiki mosusu o njela mosusu 
o njela, akatiki Mobembe mwawi mwawi akasangeli yote, 
Te najati na Esende, weneke ambeki, Mobembe mosusu 
mwambolaka te, Ngai nakumi uni ; te abeki koba, mosusu 
mwambolaka, bona na bona. Bango baoki bajali o njela 
enso. 

Hutu boke, na ntongo mpe Esende akoli yote, Koi 
Mobembe, yakaka tujata ekoliki biu. Mobembe mpe aoki. 
Bajati bakumi esi. Esende abeki yote, Mobembe ! 
Mosusu mooki mwamboli yote, Ngai, Mobembe, nakumi 
uni. Esende ajati akumi esi abeki yote, Mobembe ! 
Mobembe yote, Ngai nakumi uni. Esende ajati, abeki, 
Mosusu mwamboli, bobeki na bobeki, Mobembe mosusu 
mwamboli. 

Yakomaka bango o mboka Mobembe mosusu mojali o 
moi. Okaka! Mobembe yote, Ebetiki biu ntembe te 
weneke tujati o njela nakoleka, boboko w^au tujati ngai 
naoleki, — njokandi, Mobembe mosusu mwakoloko na ndi 
molemi esi, aikatana nde Mobembe mosusu. Esende yeni 
yo bango banso lolenge lawi na lawi amanyi o motema te 
Mobembe mwakoloko na ndi, mpe akoli yote, Mobembe, 
we olungi. Naebiki te we okaleme o mokia, njokandi 
okokoka lojata ; olungi likambu. Njokandi Mobembe, akeli 
mpala na bebi bandi; mosusu Mobembe alunga na Esende 
yo akeba nya, Mobembe minso milo lolenge lawi na lawi. 



TRANSLA riON, 

697. Esende and Mobembe had an argument. Esende 
says, Mobembe,, you are not able to run. I and you if w*e 
were to run I should outstrip you, you would never catch 
me. Mobembe spoke to Esende saying, I if I were to race 
with you, you would not be equal to me ; I should beat you, 
you would not catch me. Esende spoke saying, We w^ill 

PI 
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wait until the night is past, in the morning we will a try race 
to see which surpasses -his friend. Esende went home. 

Mobembe went to his many friends, and said to them; I) 
,\\hen I went to the beach, I saw Esende and he laughed at 
me saying, I Esende if I race with you, you would not be 
equal to me, so I teH you all that you stay in the road one 
by one. They walked, and he placed one in the path and 
another in the path, he placed them one and one and spoke 
saying. If I run with Esende, when he calls me, anothei« 
Mobembe must answer and say, I have reached here ; if he 
calls again, another must answer, and so on and so on. 
They all heard and stayed all along the path. 

The night passed, and in the morning Esende spoke 
saying, Friend Mobembe, Come let us race as we said. 
Mobembe agreed. They raced and reached a good distance. 
Esende called out, Mobembe! Another answered saying, 
1,. Mobembe, I have reached here. Esende ran on and 
reached a good distance and said, Mobembe ! Mobembe 
Replied, I have reached here. Esende ran on and called. 
Another answered, he called and called, and another 
Mobembe answered. / 

When they reached the town another Mobembe wa& 
there. Listen ! Mobembe says. We had an argument that, 
should we race in the path I should surpass you, now we 
have raced and 1 have passed you, — as a matter of fact, the 
Mobembe who had talked to him had been left far behind, 
it was another Mobembe that he saw. When the Esende 
recognised that they were all alike he thought in his heart; 
that it was the Mobembe who had talked with him, so he 
said, Mobembe, you have won. I reckoned that you would 
be left behind, but it would seem that you can run : you have 
gained the verdict. As a matter of fact, Mobembe had 
arranged the trick with his friends; it was another Mobembe 
who got the verdict because the Esende did not know that 
the Mibembe are all alike. 
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POTO STORY. 

" 698. The following is the latter portion of a long story;. 
'Tondolo (a mythical personage) and a number of animal? 
decide to go hunting. Tondolo goes by himself, the animkls 
make up a party. Tondolo takes no food ; the aninrjals leave 
one of their number to guard their camp. Xhh 
story shews how Tondolo makes fools of the various aninial§ 
successively left, and runs off with the food. I have Here 
given the story of the way in which Tondolo outwits the 
elephant, and is at last defeated by the tortoise. \ . 

- ^ '• ■ - *• ••«-.•- 

Tondolo and the Animals. 

Baotai basumbi misona misusu, bauwoli te, Omachikala 
o ngando nda? Mbongo te, Nga, Mbongo, njiki la wembo, 
mmarnoma la ngolo. Baotai bake, Mbongo achikali ;Q 
ngando. y- 

Ndeko Tondolo kakonana kakoemba lembo : .,- * .. 
Tondolo aluka itcke ! Tondolo aluka iteke ! 
Asemi ko : bia ! bia ! o bia ! 
Aasi te, Te otani mbongo o ngando omofe indi mokenge ; 
ndeko akofe au mpamba, Amofe, atumbi, ale. Indi te, 
Mbongo otumi? Mbongo tc, Ntumi. Indi te, Mbongo, 
yaka totongi. Mbongo atongi, apise wembo. Indi ..te;, 
Mbongo, lako lotongo ona, bakia wembo o mote, mba: ilq 
iyongo. Abaki ko, atongi. : . , 

Tondolo akwe nkoli atungie wembo la mote, akwe misona 
achili. 

Tondolo aluki iteke ! Tondolo aluki iteke ! 
Baotai aye ifo te, Mbongo, misona miki alu ? Mbongo te, 
Tondolo ankongi nga la ilo akwe misona. Ifo te. Fa onene 
lako mpamba? .... 

Basumbi misona misusu, baasi te, Omachikala o ngando 
nda? Koba te, Nga, Koba. Ifo te, Ai ! au Koba! Tondolo 
amakooma amakolumba o mai. Koba te, Lako likambu. 

P2 
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Baotai ifo ake, Koba achikali o ngando. Akwc mbila ine 
aechi o njela. Ndeko Tondolo aye — 

Tondolo aluki iteke ! Tondolo aluki iteke ! 
Asemi ko : bia ! bia ! o bia ! 
Indi te, Te otana Koba o ngando omofe mokenge, ndeko 
akofe au mpamba. Koba te, Yaka la mwango. Aye la 
mwango. Inde ti, Koba, amba mokenge, otumba. Koba 
te, Ntoni, au mene tumba. Atumbi ko. 

Tondolo te asiboa aeni mbila iki o njela, Indi te, Mbila 
ya nda? Koba te, Mbila ya nga, tomba oko. Atombi 
isatu. Koba te, Echiki mpoko ntulu, 'eiki o nkaka, 
tomba. Tondolo asunami, Koba amofeli akweasani 
la indi o nkingo gbu, amofeli, abeli te — 

Baotai ! opingia likeli ! Baotai ! opingia-i ! 
Baotai oko aye ba, bafeli Tondolo, bamotungie, bamosesi, 
bamomi bamolc. 

TRANSLATION. 

699. The hunters bought more cassava, and asked 
saying. Who will stay in the camp? The elephant said, I, 
Elephant, I have a trunk, I will kill with the tusks. The 
hunters went off, the elephant stayed in the camp. 
Friend Tondolo paddled (up stream) singing a song : 

Tondolo is paddling a canoe ! 

Tondolo is paddling a canoe ! 

He lands so : bia ! bia ! o bia ! 
He spoke saying, If one sees the elephant in the camp 
one gives him a fish (a species) ; a friend gives it to you for 
nothing. He gave it to him, he cooked it, and ate it. He 
said, Elephant, are you satisfied ? The elephant said, I am 
satisfied. He said, Elephant, come let us sleep. The 
elephant slept hiding his trunk. He said, Elephant, do not 
sleep thus, prop up your trunk on a tree, then sleep will be 
fitting. He propped up (his trunk) so, and slept. 

Tondolo took string and tied up the trunk to the tree, he 
took the cassava and fled. 

Tondolo is paddling a canoe ! 

Tondolo is paddling a canoe. 
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The hunters came and said, Elephant, where is thecassava? 
The elephant said, Tondolo deceived me with sleep and took 
the cassava. They replied, Size only and no strength ? 

They bought more cassava, and asked, Who will be left 
in the camp ? The tortoise replied, I, the Tortoise. They 
said, What ! you the tortoise ! Tondolo will kill you and 
hurl you into the water. The tortoise replied, Never 
mind. 

The hunters went off, the tortoise stayed in the camp. 
He took four palm nuts and placed them in the path. 
Friend Tondolo comes — 

Tondolo is paddling a canoe ! 
Tondolo is paddling a canoe ! 
He lands thus : bia ! bia ! o bia ! 

He said, If one sees the tortoise in the camp one gives 
him a fish, a friend gives to you for nothing. The tortoise 
replied, Come with it. He brought it. He said, Tortoise, 
accept it, cook it. The tortoise said, I decline, you cook it. 
He cooked it. 

When Tondolo stood up he saw the palm nuts in the path 
and said. Whose palm nuts ? The tortoise replied. My palm 
nuts, pick them up. He picked up three. The tortoise 
said. There is one left, it is in the tangled bush, pick it up. 
Tondolo stooped down, the tortoise laid hold of him and 
fell on his neck, and held him, crying out — 

•Hunters! come. quickly ! Hunters! Come along! 

Then the hunters came, they laid hold of Tondolo, tied 
him up, cut him up, killed and ate him. 

Note, — This story is a very good illustration of the way 
languages are becoming mixed. Koba like the rest of the 
animals talks Poto, but in his call to the hunters lapses 
into Ngombe. 
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NGOMBE. 

7pp. I have not been able to secure either a story or 
proverb in Ngombe, but herewith is a short account of the 
way in which a consulting physician acquires the necessary 
qualification for practising his art. 



The Making of a Doctor. 

Keta bamobea ta kboto o te. Oko ake ta mombondo 
otina akada oho sunge bane. Sunge bane bakasia oko 
amar^L asasua maboi atumba ngomo aboa. 

Motu akada na yogo boko bamotumba. Badua na ndi ta 
motu mo keta, oko amonja mokuka, a oko alanga mwemba. 
Bamotumba bayana. Batu basusu oko boa, yona o nde 
motu akasama na yogo badua na ndi ai nganga. 



' TRANSLATION. 

The gjaosts call him from the bowels of the earth. He 
goes into* the grave underground and sits there four 

months. When the four months are finished he conies forth 

_. ^ • ■■ -■ ■ » 

ruha '.himself with camwood and dances contorting. XWs^ 

k, -^ ..J ^^ ■• ' ■■" 

body). 

Whatever man may be sick is carried by some (others). 
TheyiCome vyith him to the man of ghosts, he looks at the 
body, then recites to. the spirit ( ? the embodiment of the 
diseiptsej. They lift him up and go out. All the people dance, 
and he who is afflicted with sickness is brought, to the 
doctor (for medicine). 
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KELE STORY, 
The Ape and the Woman. 

701. Botomali loke lokonda ndoluka svvi nda betima. 
Eneke indc botima omoi la swi wike inde losikama, inde 
losele vvana se, inde looso esaka, la lokvva nda otima, inde 
loofa loofa otima. Wau looma inde loina swi. Atulamaka 
inde se ndoina swi wana atolela. Okaka akolika bileli ya 
wana inde loya lotola w^ana inde lochwa boele. Asilaka 
nyango ndoina svvi inde loemala mbo aoscke wana inde 
loene nyama atoli wana, nyango lomwaala. 

Akolika loonga la nyango mbo, — Owangeke, yokiki nde 
wana ngandi eoka ya aleliki bileli. Inde loonga la nyango 
mbo, Osoko wana w'ae. Inde looso aeke inde nda okenge, 
inde loonga la olome mbo, lyofiki svvi nda otima akolika 
lotola wana lochwa la'nde boele. 

Bolome loonga la'nde mbo, Lolanga. Wali loonga mbo, 
Fufo iti lolanga. La nongo botomali lotola vvana inde 
loonga la olome mbo, Yauku, toeke. Bolome looso likonga.- 
lyo loke iyo loiya nda otima, wali losele wai>a se lokv\'a 
nda otima, bolome loisama, wana lolela. Okaka akolika 
bileli ya wana inde loya lotola wana lochwa la'nde 
boele. Eneke bolome ongoma inde lokusa likonga, 
akolika lotamba wana, o mau likonga looto nda bindo ya 
wana. Akolika loonga mbo, Yokiki nde wana ngandi, 
ochole imi, woli nde wana w'ac. 



TRANSLATIOX. 

702. A woman went into the forest to seek for fish in 
the streams. Seeing a stream with plenty of fish she 
stopped, put her child down on the ground, took her flat 
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basket, went down into the stream, and baled the water out 
of the stream. When it was dry she picked up the fish. As 
she was stooping down to. pick up the fish the child cried. 
The ape hearing the cry of the child came and carried 
the child and sang songs unto the child. When the 
woman had finished to pick up the fish she rose up to 
take the child and saw the animal carrying it, and the 
mother wondered. 

The ape spoke to the mother saying, Don't be afraid, 
I felt pity for your child because it was crying. And he 
said to the mother, Take your child. She took the 
child and went with it into the town, and said to her 
husband, I fished for fish in the stream and an ape came 
and nursed the child and sang a song to it. 

Her husband said to her, That is untrue. But the 
wife said. Truly, it is no lie. In the morning the woman 
took the child and said to her husband. Come along, let 
us go. The husband took his spear. They went until 
they reached to the stream, the wife put the child down 
and went into the stream, the husband hid himself, and 
the child cried. The ape hearing the cry of the child came 
and picked it up and sang a song to it. When the 
husband saw this he threw his spear, the ape held out the 
child (to defend himself), and the spear went into the body 
of the child. The ape said, I felt pity for your child, 
and you have not killed me, but. you have killed your child. 
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Kongo Proverbs. 

703. Kosi kitatu ; ova kati e diambu dina ko. One and 
three ; but there is something between^ i.e., there is some reason 
for all this, 

Etekwa, ovinda e nkome oku mpiaza o masanza nki 
wasala. bracken^ if you send up your frond in the season 
when the jungle is burnt, what will be left for the first rain; 
i.e., it is too late to urge that now, it has been burnt up in the 
fire, 

Ntu nkula, o malu mekwenda. Head drives, legs go, E 
diambu diadi dia ntu nkula, o malu mekwenda. This is a 
case of head drives, t/ie legs go. 

Mungwa vana ntu angani n ten tela. A load of salt on 
another's head is easily carried. 

Matu ma ndi pupu ya vva. His ears are flaps of skin. 

Kuviki landa diambu ko yavana kilunga etatu, kosi susu, 
kole tundanga, kutatu kana kakana dio. Do not be in a 
great haste to follow up an offence until it has happened a 
third time, firstly take it for an accident, secondly for a 
mistake, the third time it was intended. (See Mr Bentley's 
Grammar and Appendix.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Native Translations — The Prodigal Son. 

The Kongo, Bangi, Ngala, Poto, and Swahili versions of 
the " Parable of the Prodigal son " given in this chapter 
are copied fr<:)m the books in use in the several districts 
served by these languages. The Ngombe translation has 
been done for me by the Rev. W. L. Forfeitt, the Soko 
and Kele translations are my own, whilst the Rev. Mr Farris, 
of Bolengi, has kindly given me a new version in Lolo. I 
have accepted the spelling in use though it is not always 
consistent v/ith the spelling of the same words found in the 
earlier sections of this book, venturing only to change the 
c which in Poto and Lolo equals the sound rendered by 
ch into that letter. 



KONGO. 

704. Vakala muntu vvakala yo wan' andi wole amakala : 
oyu wansakila, ovovese o s' andi vo, E tata, umpan' ekiame 
kunku kia vwa kwaku yadi tambula. Ubakayanisi e 
mbongo zandi. Ke vavioka lumbu yingi ko, oyu wansakil' 
okutikidi ezafidi^ zau ekulu, ovckokele kwandi kuna nsi 
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anda ; kuna kabungidi o vwa kwandi muna yingalu. Una 
kamene ko funka kwau ekulu, mulueke mvengele ampvvena 
muna nsi yayina ; obantikidi o sukama. Wele lama kwa . 
mwisi nsi yayina, ona wantuma muna kiana kiandi, kenda 
vungur e ngulu. Oyandi mpe ozolele o kunyukutisil' e 
nsakabadi midiang' e ngulu : ke vakala muntu wankayila 
ko. Una kavungukilu o zayi, ovovele vo, Akwa salu es'ame 
engi bena ye kwanga ibaviokele e nzala, vo i mono kwaku, 
mono mfwa ye nzala! Se ntelama, ngyenda kvv' es' ame, 
yamvovesa vo, E tata, esumu ndete kun' ezulu, y' oko ndose 
aku : kifweno yikwa diaka i mwan* aku ko : umpanga ne i 
nleke aku a salu. Otelamene, wele kw' es* andi. Kansi tu 
una kakedi o vala, o s' andi umwene, umfwidi e nkenda, 
olundumukini, umbimbakenemuna nsingu andi,umfibulwidi. ' 
O- mwana umvovese vo, E tata, esumu ndete kun' ezulu, 
y' oko ndose aku : kifweno yikwa diaka i mwan' aku ko. 
Kapsi o se ovovese e ntaudi zandi vo, Nuzabuj' o mvvvatu 
una usundidi, numvwika, nusi' e ndamba muna nlembo andi,> 
ye nsampatu muna malu mandi : nutwasa mpe o mwari' a 
ngombe, ona wa mazi, nwavonda, twadia, twakemba : e 
kuma kadi, oyu o mwan' ame wafwa, wina diaka yo moyo ; 
wavila, osolokele. Babantikidi o kemba. O mwan' andi 
ambuta kuna kiana kakedi : una kezidi finam' e nzo, 
owunikin' o masikilu, y' akwa makinu. Obokele o nleke, 
oyuvwidi vo, Nga nkia mambu mamana? Umvovese vo, 
O mbunzi aku wizidi ; o s/ aku mpe ovondelc o mwan' a 
ngombe, ona wa mazi, e kuma kadi, untambwidi yo vimpi. 
Ofungidi o makasi kazolele mo kota ko : o s' andi ovaikidi, 
kandodokela. Ovutwidi o s' andi, oku vo, Se tandi, e mbidi 
a mvu yakusadila, kiavezele nkutu nkanikinu aku ko : 
mono kuvani nkutu mwan' a nkombo yakembela kwame 
ya makangu mame : kansi tu, una kezidi yandi mwan' aku 
oyu, ona wadil' e mbongo zaku ye minta-zumba, umvondele 
o mwan' a ngombe a mazi. Umvovese vo, E mwana, 
okwama kalanga yame, o vwa kwame kwawonso kwaku. 
Watu diambote diadi tukemba kweto» twamon' e kiese : 
kadi oyu o mbunzi aku wafwa, wina diaka yo moyo ; wavila, 
osolokele. 
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BANGL 

705. Moto moko aliki na bana ba bampele babalc ; mpe 
mwan'o elenge o bango alobeli o sango ete, Sango, ompe 
libondo \\ bikatela likokitan'ombe ngai. 
. Abakakoleli bikatela bi yeye. 

Na mbis'e mikolo miliki nde miyike ka, mwan'o elenge 
atotinyi biloko binco, mpe aki mobemb'o es'e mosika, ongo 
awolonginyi bikatela bi yeye n'ezalel'e mowoloko. 

E silisi yeye biloko binco eliki molaka mokoti o es'enya, 
mpe abandi nosenga. Aki nobvvaka nzot'ombo mok*o 
bameni b'es'enya, mpe amotindi o libana li yeye ayokolo 
ngombele. Aka na mpos'eyuta na biposo bi mimboto bi 
leki ngombele ; mp'eliki nde moto te omokabeli eloko. 

E yindoli yeyeme noyeba alobi ete, Te basali bayike ba 
sango e ngai banga na mpula li boli, nde ngai nakosila 
weni na nzala. Nakoteme, mpe nakoke ombe sangD e ngai, 
mpe nakomolobel'ete, Sango, naosoko likolo, mpe o miso 
ma yo, nanga nde o komo nobisotangibvva mwan'o yo ka, 
onkelak'ete nde mok'o basali ba yo. 

. Atemi, mpe aki ombe sango e yeye. Nd'eliki yeye nani 
mpsika sango e y^yo^ amoboni, amoyokeli maninga, amemi 
lobangu, amolingi ekobi, amopwepwi na molika. 

O mwan'amolobeli ete, Sango naosoko likolo, mpe o 
miso ma yo ; nanga nde o kom'obisotangibwa mwan'o yo 
ka. 

Nde o sango alobeli bantamba ba yeye, ete, Bobekeke 
n'o bika ka limputa li ntolo, mpe bolimoswisaka, mpe 
bosubiaka libaku o mosei mo yeye, mpe na bikot'o makolo 
ma yeye, mpe bobekeke litumbu li ngombo lioyongo, mpe 
bolibomaka, lole, mpe lobioko ; nowela mwan'oy'o ngai 
aliki mowi, mpe abisozala na bomoi ; alimbani, mpe 
aokundwa. 

Mpe babandi nobioko. 

Nde mwan'o yeye o motaki aliki o ebeli, mp'e belemcki 
yeye na mbok'ayoki milenga na mabina. Abiangi mok'o 
bilenge, mpe aloboti na yeye ntin'e mambi manya. 
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Amolobeli ete, Molimi o yo asoya, mpe sango e yo 
asoboma litumbu li ngombo lioyongo, nowerasomoyamba 
na nkinki. 

Ayakwi, mpe aboyi nowele, mpe sango e y^y^ apimi, mpe 
amopekeli. 

Nde ayanoli sango e yeye, ete, Bakeka ! mibu miye 
miyike nakokosalela, mpe ngai nani o minga moko mo 
mibeko mi yo ka, nde yo nani ompe litumbu li ntaba 
nabioko na bamboka ba ngai ka, nd'e yi mwan'oy'o y'oomina 
bikatela bi yo na milala, osomobomela litumbu li ngombo 
lioyongo. 

Nde amolobeli ete, Mwana, onga na ngai kia kia, mpe 
binco bi ngai binga se bi yo. Elongobani nobioko, mpe 
noyok'esengo, nowela molimi oy'o yo aliki mowi, mpe 
abisozala na bomoi ; alimbani, mpe aokundwa. 



LOLO. 

706. Bonto aki la bana bakae bafe b'aende. Ovv'okuni 
aosangel'ise : Fafa, onka jikam jibondo j'aumba. Ko 
aolakafela jikonza jikae. Beco nku'ke, ovv'okuni aotakanya 
jiuma, aocwa lokendo bvvo, nd'ese esi. Eko ayofitaka 
jikonza Teyalelo eambe. Aki'nd'ofalanganya jiuma, nzala 
eanene eoya nd'es'eko, aoyoyal'ola. 

Aoch'oyasanganya ek'osi eko ; aolotoma nd'asala'akae 
oleyaka nsombo. Asaki nkinzi mbimbe la mbaala iki 
nsombo oleka, lolo nk'onto ondoka. Aki*nd*oyauteromo- 
ngo, aokela, Basaji buke na ! ba is'ekam bale la mpula ea 
toko, Temi ae njotung'a nzala ! Njemale, nchw*eris'ekam, 
nsangel'ende 'te, Fafa ! njosoka baoi bale nd*eola nsasoka, 
ko la bake mongo. Mpeji 'tc banjeta lenkina bon'oke ; 
onkole ng'osaji oke. 

Aolemala, aoy'el'is^ekae. Aki'nde atafokita ise aowen*esi, 
aolowok'isei, aolikumwa, aolojing*ekofi, aolofefa fe. Ow'ona 
aolosangela, Fafa, njosoka baoi bale nd'eola nsasoka, ko la 
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bake mongo, mpcji tc banjetc lenkina bon'oke. Lorise 
aokd'ele bakwala'akae, Joza nkaola bonkoto boleki* oloci, 
joloc'ende, joloc'ende kongo nd*osai, ko la bikoto nd'akaka, 
bona wa ngombe o le la mpoiigo, joma ; tole, tosalangans^ 
eloko ; bon'okam abwaki, aoechwa lenkina, achwaki ; 
aolenya. Ko baoyosalangana. 

Owa nsomi aki nda 'cala. Aki'nd'oyotutamerilombe, 
jaoloka nsao la bobina. Ayoleta bosaji, aolowuola nchina 
ca baoi'anko. Aolosajigela, Bokun'oke aoya, ko is'ek^ 
aoma bona wa ngombe oki la mpongo eki'nd'owate nke 
nke, Aoloka nkele, nt'ochw'eko, nde» is'ekae aolola, 
aoloonda. Aolamb'is'ekae 'te, Balaka mpela yuke .na! 
iki'm'okosalela ng'okwala, la we otafonka o la bona wa nta 
te nsalangane Taninga'akam, lolo aki bon'one oke oye, o 
fitaki jikonza jikae la jibi, olomerende bona wa ngombe 
wa mpongo. 

Aolosangela, Bon'okam, ole Temi bekolo beuma, la 
tokam toma wete toke, lolo joi ji oiiga jide nsalangana la 
nkakema, eki bokun'one'oke o bwaki, aoechwa, o chwaki 
aolenya. 



NGALA, 

707, Motu moko abaka na bana babale bampele : wa mo- 
jimi akoli o mboka ango wandi, yo te, Tata, ompaka likabo 
ja nkita yao likikwa o mboka ngai. Mpe akabi na bangu 
lilongo jandi. Nainu mikolo miki soleka nya mwana 
mojimi aanginyi inso, ake o mokingi mwandi o ekulu esi 
bope : mpe owo anyuakinyi mosolo mwandi na mimpeya, 
Yasijaka yo nkita inso, lokongo lonene lokwc o ekulu yena, 
inpe amasi loka bobola. Ake aikasala na mosi wa mboka 
ya ekulu yenamc : mpe amotumi nokajeya nguluba o 
mala mandi. Yo ajingi tc autama na mpusu ikija nguluba ; 
cko nde motu omope eke nya. Yakaswa yo, akoli, yo te, 
Ango wa ngai alo na basali baiki, bajwa bieka bikoki na 
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bangu mpe bilekeneli, mpe ngai nawe wavva na nzala ! 
Nakatelwa, mpe nakakende o mboka ango vva ngai mpe 
nakamokolo, ngai te, Tata, nakelaka mpo-mbi o mboka 
bolobo, mpe o miu mao, mpe niyebengene nya lobekama 
mwana wao onkelaka ngai nde moko wa basali t)ao. 
Ateloi, mpe ake o mboka ango wandi. Yabaka yo esi 
ango wandi amweni, mpe aoki boni o mboka ndi, aloti 
mpe akwe o nkingu yandi amokoje o elungi yandi. Mpe 
mwana amokoli, yo te, Tata, nakelaka mpo-mbi o mbok^ 
bolobo mpe o miu mao, niyebengene nya lobekama 
mwana wao. Ango unko akoli o bombo bandi, yo Je, 
Boyclaka molato molau, mpe omolatija mwangu, mpe 
bolaiya mpete o mosai m wandi, mpe bikutu o matanibi 
mandi : boyelaka ngombo ya motuba, mpe bomaka yangu, 
leme tuja mpe tumungamunga ; na lo mwana yoyp w*a 
rigai awemi, mpe abikami koba ; alamboi, mpe ajwemi. 
Mpe bamasi lomungamunga. Mwana wandi wa mata 
abaka o jala, yabaka yo akaukama penepene na ndaku, 
aoki bieketele na lisanu. Abeki moko wa bombo amptuni 
ntina ya mpo yiyi nde. Mombo amokoli, yo te, Mojimi 
wao ayeki mpe ongo wao abomiki ngombo ya oiotuba^na 
lo amwambie kolongonu. Nga nde aoki nkele, mpe aboiye 
'lingela ; mpe ango wandi abimi, mpe amonyingonoli. Nga 
nde yo amboli mpe akoli o mboka ango wandi, yo -^e., 

_ ' ■ * ■ ■ • • 

'Okaka, bakole baba baiki naosaleli, mpe nakoputaka 
"mobeko mwao nya ; wakompaka ngai mwana wa ritaba te 
nakela nsai na bebi ba ngai ; nga nde yaya wao, m\yana 
yoyo owanyuakinyaka nkita yao na bikobo, omobomeli 
rigombb ya motuba. Amokoli, yo te, Mwana, olo na ngai 
pepe, mpe inso iyajwa ngai ibe iyao. Nga nde ebongi 
loka nsai, mpe lomungamunga, na lo mojimi \yao yoyp 
awemi, mpe abikami ; mpe alamboi, mpe ajwemi. 



i)( 
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POTO. 

708. Moto moko aikamaka la ana a raele awale ; ona 
\va ifo wa motena aaseli sango wa inde te, Tata, mpa nga 
likau la lumba I'ao lina limakwa ndele nga o likvva. 
Akawi ko lumba la inde mboka ifo. Mbuse masu matoleka 
kale maike mwana wa motena atakanisi lumba ba, akei 
mosumbolo o likanda la esimba ; oko ko anyamisi lumba 
la inde la makambo mabe. Enyamisi inde lumba ba, 
likoto linene likwei o likanda lango ; abangi t*alimbana la 
lyema. Akei ayachingie inde mene la moto moko wa 
likanda lango ; inde amotomi o masala ma inde t'aongolaka 
nsombo. Akali ko nga t'atumisama la mposo ina yele 
nsombo : lako ko moto komoongola. Eyamanyisi inde 
mene aasi te, Ema basali baike ba sango a nga baiki la 
misona mikokake la mpoko nchika, nga ko lekatoa la nzala 
noni ! Nga mmasibwa nke mboka sango wa nga, mmamo- 
asela te, Tata, nga nkeli libe mboka likolo, la oso w'ao : 
cliinkondela kale te ntangema mwana w'ao ; mbeca ate 
moko mosali mw*ao. Asiboi ko, ayei mboka sango wa inde. 

Fa ana yaikama inde esimba, sango wa inde amoeni, 
aikami la loono, apati ibangu, ayakiti o nkingo ya inde, 
amopopi. Mwana ko amoaseli te, Tata, nga nkeli libe mboka 
likolo, la oso w'ao : chinkondela kale te ntangema mwana 
w'ao, Sango ko aaseli basali a inde te, Somolo dza etou 
ena ebusi, molatisani yango ; moongia ko libaku o mosei, 
la ikoto o matambe ma inde : yaka la mwana wa ngombo 
ona wa mpongo, oma yango, tole, tokenela : likambo te 
yoko mwana wa nga awaka, abiki ko kalefa ; aungaka, 
aeneni. Ifo ko babangi likeneli. Mwana wa inde wa 
nsomi ko aikamaka te o lisala : eyobatema inde la ndako, 
aoki magbeme la oina. xAeki moko mosali mboka inde, 
auoli te makambo mana maiki tolo ? Amoaseli te, Mwakune 
w'ao ayei ; sango w'ao ko aomi mwana wa ngombo ona wa 
mpongo, nchina te amoambi la lielami. Inde ko alemoi, 
atokala t'atela oko : sango wa inde ko asomoi, amoongoH. 
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Asimbisi ko mboka sango wa inde te, Lenda ilili losomo 
nsali Tao, laino nkweisi te moko motelo mw'ao : laino ko 
ompei te mba nga mwana vva ntawa te nnyangela la asiki 
a nga; eyei ko mwana yoko w'ao, ona onyamisi lumba 
I'ao la misombano ma okonde, omoomeli inde mwana wa 
ngombo ona wa mpongo. Amoaseli te, Mwana, oiki la 
nga liikemela, la lumba lelia nga ba loiki I'ao. Liongi te 
toikama la mokenelo la tonyangela ; china te mwakune 
yoko w'ao awaka, abiki ko, aungaka, aeneni ko. 



NGOMBE. 

709. Moto o moti adaka na bana ba bami babae : yona 
o 'bu o ngongo abala na Sango o nde bo, Sesa, pa mbi 
dikabo di leka lo we lua lo'so bi mbi a likwa. Akabana 
ko leka lo nde ai 'bo. Ngongo limina ko masu malino 
manene mwana o ngongo atitanedza leka losusu, ake, 
mongeli a likota li bohali ; 'ho ko anamedza leka lo nde na 
ngando jibe. Anamedza 'yo leka losusu, linjaali linene 
likwa a likota limina ; abanga bolimbana na eka. Ake 
achingama iyo mene na moto o moti o likota limina ; iyo 
amoloma a gbie ji nde a bongolake ngoa. Iyo mene ko 
apala ajagolejae na poso jia jiyakaka ngoa : pepe moto ko 
odi omobongola. Yana ajaleje iyo mene abala bo, Enja 
balieli banene ba sango o mbi badi na milembe mingeneke 
na mikina midikaka, mbi ko nasenjoaka na nja jono ! Mbi 
na'ngo nake ai sango o mbi, nabala na nde bo, Sesa, mbi 
nakoi mobe ai diko na boso bo we : nadi ti bobongo koko bo 
nalangame mwana o we : ye mbi o okina molieli mo we. 
A'ngo ko, ahula ai sango o nde. Yana adaka 'yo bohali, 
sango o nde amo'ne, ada na wa enene, apota ebango, 
ajapea na nde a doli di nde, amohia. Mwana ko abala na 
nde bo, Sesa, mbi nakoi mobe ai diko na boso bo we : nadi 
ti bobongo koko bo nalangame mwana o we. Sango 
abala na balieli ba nde bo, Imedza bokba esenza yena e'noi 
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moloadza emina ; mo*sa ko libaku a mosapi, na kbokoso a 
mako ma nde : doa na mwana o ngombo yona o muta, 
iwa omina boyake, bosepi : mojo bo iyo mwana o mbi 
agwaka, aheli koko ; abungaka, aboloi. I bo ko 
babanga bosepa. Mwana o nde o somi ko adaka a 
gbie: adoabatama iyo na ndako, a'ka bibumba na 
lingondo. Abea okina molieli ai iyo, ahojo bo ngando jia 
jidi boni ? Amobala na nde bo, Mwangwao o we ahuli ; 
sango o we ko awoi mwana o ngombo yona o muta, china 
bo amo'si adi bopele. Iyo ko alemwa, alipala bokwea ho : 
sango o nde ko a'mana, amoongono. Asombedza ko ai 
sango o nde bo, Anja, bianga binene nalieli we, 
napendolokini nongo mokina mobeko mo we : opakini 
mbi nongo mwana o kambeli bo nasepi na bina mbi, yana 
ahuli mwana iyo o we yona onamedzai leka lo we na 
misombano mi bokonde, we ko omovvoi iyo mwana o ngombo 
yona o muta. Abala na nde bo, Mwana, odi na mbi 
lidaela, na leka lodiaka mbi losusu lodi lo we. Mobongi 
bo bodae na sepi, na bonanga, china bo mwangwao iyo o 
we agwaka, aheli ; abungaka, aboloi. 



SOKO. 

710. Moito omoi eteba ina la bana ba olome bahele, la 
bombusa he ebeki la Isc ohehe ine, Haha kalie ende ngo 
Hfako li biliaka ebiaho biheli ngwa la he akafakana la bo 
biliaka ibiahe. Haise aiki hecheti somi mona ohehe o 
bombusa akasanganya biliaka akakea lokendo olahe la 
ngemba ehestka elo he akasehya ina biliaka ibiahe aka- 
mwanganya ina. Esilaki ina he akaseha biliaka ebiahe ko 
bituhu motolo o moike mokalwa la ngemba emelo la he 
akaba ina hekete. 

He akakea ine asale la omoi o ngemba emelo he 
akamotoma ina he la tosingani to ndehe ine akalie bo 
bima. He akaokoka mposa ine ale fato iliaki ndehe, oche 
ina moito ekalia he bima. 
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Ko eluani ina he, ebeki ine, Basali ba Ise ohoi baike 
beisi la bima biumani la bo la bifindi, la ngo lewa ane la 
semba. Lemale ko leke ko enge Haha ohoi lemobekele 
he ine, Haha ngakela la likolo mbeko bembe la haiso 
ahaho, echiumani ine batange ngo mona ohoho, kelaka 
ngo ohoine omoi o basali abaho. 

Akaemala akalua enge Ise ohehe. Eteba he hesika Ise 
ohehe akamwona he, akaoka houwa eng'ahe akakea luwele 
akamobua ngingo elahe akamwasa monwa. 

Mona ohehe ebeki ine, Haha ngakela la likolo mbeko 
bembe la la haiso ahaho echumani ine batange ngo mona 
ohoho. 

Ko Ise ohehe ebeki la metuke emahe ine, Lusa kala 
tulu efindi waali motolesa he isa pete la inekeli iyahe la 
bikoto la mikele emiahe lusa mona o ndale enuki bola 
emelo toole, tokoke keli waali, likita ine mona one ohoi 
eteuvva ohoine akalvva, la he eisi omotuhu he one elisaki 
akaenena elisiha. 

La bo bakatanga bokoki waali. 

Bofelo owahe eyalaki la loso eyali he eokameli la mbele 
auhe, he eokoki botole bo ikoko la bebina. He akaeta liohi 
enge omoi o basali akaohanya he ine, Ine iya? He ebeki 
ine, Bombusa owaho akalua la Ise ohoho abola mona ndale 
enuki likita akahila he ko motuhu kale, he akangoa ko 
woiya etikundi ine ahonehele la mbele. 

Ise ohehe akaomoha akamolcfckola, ko he akamoinolia 
ine, Okoka ko ! bilanga ko biike lemosaleli ohehe itifeti 
lihoa eliaho so limoi otikali ngo mona o meme ine leokoke 
waali la babina ango belea la ngo ; ko ine ilui mona one 
ohoho emwanganyi biliaka ebiaho la baenga okabolela he 
mona o ndale enuki. Ise ebeki la he ine, Mona ohe oyali 
la ngo haose ko hatuhu la biliaka iba biisi ibaho, ko life 
lifeta ine tokoke keli waali la kohoiya likita bombusa 
owaho euwi la hoine eisi motuhu alisiha, elisaki hoine 
akaenena alisiha. 
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KELE. 

711. Boto omoi aaka la bana atolomi ambale, la ewa 
liili inde loonga la Sango wa'ndc mho, Fafa, faka to*mi 
likao Ha bieto bi'ae bitokwa ende 'mi. La inde lokaana 
Tau bieto bia'nde. 

Becho vvike bikaeti koni, wana wa'nde vva liili asosongo- 
mesa bieto, inde loke lokendo loa'nde nda yese ey'esika, o 
mau inde loseya bieto bia'nde la lomelesa. 

Asilaka inde loseya bieto bia'nde bitotina, londo lofi 
losoya nda yese ena, la inde asoakola ndoyambua. 

Inde loke lokasala la omwito wa yese ena, inde lotoma 
inde nda bilanga bia'nde mbo afeke ndei bieka. Inde 
looka yeme yotumomo la mbuso yalaka ndei, angoene boto 
wofa inde bieka. 

Kongo ka aenyelaka inde lokomba loa'nde angene, inde 
mbo, Basali ba Sango wa'mi wike bale la bieka bisoengana 
la bisoeta, la imi itowa yamaya la esie. Yemaleke 
yekendeke ende Sango wa'mi, yeongaka la'nde, mbo, Fafa^ 
isokelela use njaso ibe la nda baiso b'ae, ichi engane 
ndotangomo wana vv'ae, kelaka imi kwa omwito wa basali 
b'ae. 

Inde loemala, inde loya ende Sango wa'nde. 

Aaka inde esika, Sango wa'nde inde loene inde, inde 
looka ngandi ende inde, inde loenga mangu lokakwamela 
inde kingu ya'nde, lofa inde onoko. 

La wana inde loonga mbo, Fafa, isokelela use njaso ibe, 
la nda baiso b'ae, ichiengane ndotangomo wana w'ae. 

Kongo ko Sango loonga la bekoa inde mbo, Lesaka 
lisasaya esinda cy'elungi bolau, watcsaka inde, seleke ikete 
nda isangakala sia'nde, la tokwaka nda bakulu ba'nde, lesa 
wana wa ngombe bonuku, olaka y'au toleke, tooke limengo, 
eoka wana oyo wa'mi awaka, ko ani asoyala la liwawi, 
inde alefaka, asoenelc liasi. La iyo basoakola ndooka 
limengo. 



Bolo wa'nde ayalaka nda clanga, aaka inde atukama 
tina ya ndako, inde looka likwengo la batoina. Inde lota 
lioli ende omoi wa basali inde lofiela mbo, Yende iye? 
Inde loonga mbo, Etungani y'ae asoya, la Sango w'ae 
asoola wana wa ngombe bonuku, eoka asooso inde la 
bosaso. 

Kongo ko inde lotwa bolengi, alilembi ndooto nda 
ndako. 

Sango wa'nde lokuswa ndokasumbola inde. Kongo ko 
inde lomutola la inde, mbo, Tooka koni ! bia wike isaleliki 
ae, angofeka ekela y*ae ango emwito, ochafaka imi wana 
wa mbuli mbo ikeleke limengo la baina bato lami. Kongo 
ko ayaka wana oyo w'ae oy'aseyaka bieto bi'ae, la betambi 
bia lokomba, ae osoolela inde wana wa ngombe bonuku. 

Sango loonga la'nde mbo, Wana ! ae oyali la'mi becho 
betotina, la bieto bia'mi betotina beyali nde bi'ae. Kongo 
ko isoengana mbo tooke limengo la bonyamwa, eoka 
etungani y'ae awaka, ko ani asoyala liasi la liwawi, alefaka 
ko ani asoenele liasi. 



SWA HI LI, 

7 1 2. Fulani alikuwa na waana wawili. Na mdogo wakwe 
akamwambia babaye, Baba, nipa fungu langu la mali 
liniangukialo. Basi akawagawanyia mali. Na halafu, 
hazikupita siku nyingi, yule mwana mdogo akakusanya 
vitu vyakwe pia, akatama akenda nti ya mbali, na huko 
akatapanya mali yakwe kwa maisha maovu. Basi akiwa 
anakula pia, ndaa kubvva ikaingia nti ile, naye akaanza 
kuwa muhitaji. Akenda akapatana na mwenyeji mmoja 
aliyemtuma fucni m wakwe, kulisha nguuwc : akafanya 
tamaa ya kushibisha matumbo yakwe kwa maganda nguuwe 
waliyokula ; lakcn hakupawa. Akaingia nafsini mwakwc, 
akanena, Watumishi w^angapi baba alio nao, wana vyakula 
tele wakisaza, na mimi ndaa yaniua ? Taondoka takwenda 
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kwa baba, nikamwambie, Paba, 'nnakosa mbinguni na 
mbele zako : sistahili tena kuitwa mwanao : unifanye katna 
mmoja wao watumishi wako. Akaondoka, akaja kwa 
babaye. Basi akiwa mbali, babaye akamwona, akamsiki- 
tikia, akapiga mbio akamwangukia shingoni mwakwe, 
akambusu. Huyo mwana akamwambia, Baba, 'nnakosa 
mbinguni na mbele zako : sistahili tena kuitwa mwanao. 
Laken huyo baba akamwaambia watumishi wakwe, 
Enendani mkatwae nguo ile ngeme ipitayo zote, mkamvike; 
mpeni peto mkononi mwakwe, na viatu maguuni mwakwe. 
Leteni na mwana ng'ombe aliyenona, mmtinde, tukale, 
tukafanye furaha ; kwani huyu mwanangu alikuwa anakufa, 
anafufuka ; alikuwa anapotea, anaonekana. Wakaanza 
kufanya furaha. Laken huyo mwanawe mkubwa alikuwa 
shambani : basi akija akikaribia nyumba, akasikia matezo 
na nyimbo. Akamvvita 'mmoja wao watumishi, akamwu- 
liza, Kuna nini ? Akamwambia, Ndugu yako amekuja, 
na babayo akamtindia mwana ng'ombe aliyenona, kwa 
kumpata mzima. Akatukiwa, asiteke kuingia. Laken 
babaye akatoka, akamnasihi. Yeye akajibu akamwambia 
babaye, Angalia, miaka hiyo mingi nakutumikia, na siku 
zote sikuhalifu amuri yako : na mimi siku zote hata mbuzi 
hukunipa, wa kufanya furaha na rafiki zangu. Laken 
mwana wako huyu, aliyemiza mali yako na makahaba, 
alipokuja, ukamtindia mwana ng'ombe wa kunona. Yeye 
akamwambia, Mwanangu, wewe siku zote u pamoja nami, 
na vitu vyote nilivyo navyo ni vyako. Basi kufanya furaha 
na kufurahiwa kuna haki : kwani ndugu yako huyu alikuwa 
anakufa, anafufuka ; alikuwa anapotea, anaonekana. 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY. 



Introduction. 

A few general remarks on some points of agreement, and 
some of the main causes of difference between the words of 
the several languages, may serve to introduce the Com- 
parative Vocabulary. 



DIALECTICAL GROWTH, 

713. Congo affords another striking proof of the rank 
growth of dialects in savage communities. The people live 
for the most part in small villages composed of a few 
independent families ruled by their chief member. 

There is no such thing as tribal unity. Neighbouring 
villages are constantly at feud. Even the families forming 
the little community habitually distrust each other — separa- 
tion, isolation, is the rule of life. 

714. The effects of this disunion upon language are 
everywhere evident. A new term springs up in one of these 
villages, one hardly knows how, — hit off perhaps by the 

Note. — I have allowed this section to stand as it was written in 1895. The 
statements apply equally to the other languages added since, and similar 
illustrations and examples could be given from them. 
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village orator and picked up by his circle of admirers, left, 
maybe, by a passing stranger, — anyhow, it strikes the fancy, 
and supersedes for the few another word known to a wider 
community ; so an imported wife or slave may introduce a 
different pronunciation or phrasing, which becomes the 
habit of the family, and then of the village, and frequently 
of that village only, until every village has a dialect more 
or less peculiar to itself. 

715. Amidst this movement of change some old 
conservatives may cling to the old forms. Then there will be 
considerable divergence between the language spoken by 
the old folks and that of the young bloods and children of 
the same village. Thus, at Monsembi, the older folk often 
use tana, seCy ewoku, a brass rod, kuna, yonder, whilst the 
young folk almost invariably use ene, longele, and owe. 
So this conservatism but emphasises the confusion. 

716. As a general rule, however, the native catches at a 
new word as eagerly as the London street boy seizes the latest 
slang. In five years at Monsembi I have heard three new 
names for a gun. First, it was called mbau, this was 
followed by beta, this again by bondoki, and this later by 
fataki. It seems likely now that bondoki will live as the 
name for the breechloader, and fataki for the flint lock ; 
though it is difficult to tell which, if any, of the names will die 
out altogether ; each may be the special term of a different 
district. 

717. Changes equally great result from the contact that 
is inevitable between the different tribes. At Upoto, the 
agricultural Ngombe living at the very back doors of the 
riverine population who just hang on to the bank, constantly 
interchange words with their fishing neighbours. At Irengi, 
on the opposite bank, the same mutual interchange goes on 
between the riverine people and another section of the 
Ngombe speaking a different dialect, wuth the result that 
many words current at Upoto are not used at Irengi, and 
vice versa. 
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The imported Zanzibaris and Manyuema have introduced 
many new terms into the Ngala language, many of which 
have come to stay. 

At Bonginda up the Lulanga River, the people speaking 
Lolo are thoroughly intermixed with Bangala families, so 
that two or more dialects are spoken in the same town ; the 
Bangala accepting as many Lolo terms as are necessary for 
intercourse, whilst the Balolo return the compliment. 

At Ikau this language is permeated with Mongo words ; 
whilst at Wangata on the main river many Bobangi trading 
terms are current. 

At Irebo the Bobangi speaking people are influenced by 
the Lusakani (an inland tribe) and drop consonants which 
are retained in other Bobangi towns ; at Lokolela the large 
Balolo slave element has produced the inevitable effect; 
whilst at Bolobo the preponderating Moi population, though 
it has to a large extent accepted the language of the Bobangi, 
has considerably modified the current speech. 

So of Kongo. For instance, many words used near 
the Pool are unmistakeably due to contact with the Upper 
River. 

718. The unifying influences by no means balance the 
forces which make for change. 

There are no great tribal meetings in which the new 
phrase may receive the sanction of the great orator, and be 
hurled off* as an impromptu to be passed from mouth to 
mouth. There are no big warlike expeditions to gather the 
warriors together from the scattered communities to oneness 
of life and language in the camp. 

Amongst the Ngombe 'the periodical wrestling matches 
may perhaps be slightly conservative in tendency. On the 
Upper River generally the necessities of trade keep many 
trade terms in being known to most of the men in the 
towns on the river bank, but the members of each tribe have 
their own terms for use amongst themselves. 
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719- By reducing the languages to writing and 
embodying their work in translations to be read by those 
taught in Mission Schools, missionaries have called in the 
only power which can effectually check excessive dialectic 
change. 

720. But the missionaries of the several districts have but 
seized upon the dialect which gives the best evidence of 
fitness for the purposes of evangelisation. The language 
of the books would scarcely be understood in many of the 
villages classed as belonging to the tribes for which the 
translations were made. 

Thus, of two Kongo workmen in our employ, one from 
near Manyanga could not understand the Gospel printed 
in the language of San Salvador ; and a workman from that 
neighbourhood could scarcely speak with him at all. The 
Swedish missionaries on the Lower Congo consider that 
the Kongo spoken in their district is sufficiently different 
from the San Salvador dialect to necessitate translations 
of their own. 

721. Fortunately, such changes as have been noted are 
changes of vocabulary rather than of grammatical form, 
though these are often embarrassing enough ; for instance, 
a Word frequently used for mercy in one district of the 
Lower Congo is an obscene word in another. 

722. The greatest difficulty arises from the fact that at 
present but an infinitesimal portion of the population can 
read ; and the languages in the meantime arc continually 
changing. Yet there is not much doubt but that as the 
natives learn to read in increasing numbers, and come undcr^ 
the unifying influences ot Christianity, the dialects in which 
the Bible is printed and the Gospel preached will assert an 
everwidening supremacy ; though it is quite likely that 
some of the Upper River languages will eventually 
disappear. 

Note. — Since this section was written, *' Bangala" has 
sprung into life with startling changing effect on grammar 
as well as vocabulary. 
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RICHNESS OF BANTU VOCABULARIES, 

723. Each of the Congo languages has a very full 
vocabulary within its range. The native uses an 
extraordinary number of specific names differentiating to 
their last detail the objects which surround his daily life ; 
and so of verbs, to describe every possible movement of his 
limbs, his weapons of war, chase, his canoe, etc., etc. In 
the Kongo dictionary Mr Bentley gives seventy-two words 
under f aim tree^ many of which cannot be used in referring 
to any other object. 

724. Dean Farrar, in criticising Appleyard's claims for 
Bantu, describes this wealth as the concealment of poverty. 
" It is due to that utter, and what appears to us to be 
almost imbecile, deficiency of abstraction which is one of 
the most remarkable facts about savage tongues." 

725. Allowing for the exaggeration of this passage, 
this is to say little more than that the languages are 
natural, and not literary. The cultured Englishman, who 
has moved only in literary circles, would be considerably 
puzzled by the variety of special terms used by a Norfolk 
farmer in giving his impressions of a cattle show ; or by 
the sporting words which pass from mouth to mouth 
during a coursing match in Lancashire. 

726. " I suppose there are few persons who could tell the 
exact meaning of a horse's poll, crest, withers, dock, 
hamstring, cannon, pastern, coronet, arm, jowl, and 
muzzle. Where the literary language speaks of the 
young of all sorts of animals, farmers, shepherds, and 
sportsmen would be ashamed to use so general a term, 
*The idiom of nomads,' as Grimm says, * contains an 
abundant wealth of manifold expressions for swords 
and weapons, and for the different stages in the 
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life of their cattle/ In a more highly cultivated language 
these expressions become burdensome and superfluous. 
But in a peasant's mouth, the bearing, calving, falling, and 
killing of almost every animal has its own peculiar term ; 
as the sportsman delights in calling the gait and members 
of game by different names. The eye of these shepherds 
who live in the free air sees further, their ear hears more 
sharply. Why should not their speech have gained that 
living truth and variety ? " (Max Muller.) 

So with the makers of the Bantu languages. They are 
fishermen who make their own traps and nets, and catch 
their own fish ; boatmen who dig out and paddle their own 
canoes ; hunters dilating on their bag; warriors fighting their 
battles over again round their wood fires at night ; 
farmers descanting on their crops ; workmen using the 
terms of their trades, etc. 

727. Yet whilst these languages shew specialisation 
pushed to its extreme limits in some directions, the 
paucity of terms in other directions is no less remarkable. 

Thus the young of all living creatures, men, animals, 
birds, fish, insects, is almost invariably ^r/z/Zf/ it is only 
very occasionally that the young of any animal, etc., has a 
special name ; if so, it is usually because it is taken to be a 
distinct species. So almost every male is husband, and 
female, wife ; or male and female ; there are no specific 
names such as buck, doe, ram, ewe, etc. In some cases 
the want of these terms is a great drawback — the Lamb of 
God must be translated in many languages by such a 
phrase as this, m wana wa mpati wa Libanza, • the 
child'sJieep of God, lit. the child of t/ie sheep of God, 

728. One can easily get thoroughly mixed in the use 
of words to mark relationship. I know no general term for 
brother. One can say younger or elder, but these terms 
can be used by sisters of sisters, and brothers of brothers. 

Nkaja, which was thought for a long time to mean sister, 
is used only of the opposite sex ; thus a girl may have a 
nkaja, that is a brottier, and a boy a nkaja, that is a sister. 
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729. One of the mos*: curious examples is the scarcity 
of names for colours ; how some of these have missed 
definitive names is a mystery. Thus all the languages 
contain words for white and blacky but none has a word for 
green^ the most obvious colour in the tropics. 

730. Kongo has three words, — ndombe, black ; mpembe, 
white ; mbwaki, red. The other colours are described by 
reference to some well known object, thus, — elundu, a very 
light brown, lit. an anthill ; kongo, a darker brown, lit. a 
wood ground to make a cosmetic ; ti kiangiu, green, lit. green 
grass ; ndua, purple, lit. the colour of the breast of bird 
ndua ; ntoto a eyenga, yellow, lit. the soil in a chasm. Dark 
blue IS called black ; and light blue, green ; orange is red ; 
and violet, black. 

Bangi has boyindo and piti, bl^ck ; mpumpu, a bright 
white ; bomondo, red, and ndobo, yellow, Eyengo, dull 
white, lit. a light coloured clay ; bo engunza, green, lit. 
(colour) of the sprout of t lie cassava plant ; mondo mo nkoka, 
crimson, lit. the red of the nkoka, a species of bird. 

Poto has botani, white; boindu, black; eyeyengo, 
yellow, Boindu wa lombi-lombi, a bright blue, lit. the 
black of a stick which has a bright surface ; botani wa ngola, 
red, lit. the white of camwood ; botani wa fe, a very poor 
white ; boindu wa fe, a dull blue. Fe is a root signifying 
sickly, thin, poverty-stricken ; a dull blue is a sickly black, or, 
as my informant says, a black which has failed to be black. 

Ngombe has bopu, ivhite, and bohindu, black. Bokweto, 
orange, lit. ripeness ; bokweto o ndondo, red, lit. the 
ripeness of red earth ; bopu o pembe, a dull white, lit. the 
white of ivory ; bohindu okasa ngomu, green, lit. the 
blackness which seeks ngomu, afinit of the forest ; bohindu 
o malu, dark blue, lit. the blackness of charcoal ; light blue 
is reckoned green. 

Swahili has -eusi, black, -eupe, white, and ekundu, red ; 
samawiy blue, lit. sky colour ; maji a bahari, sea-water 
colour; rangi ya manjani, green, lit. the colour of grass ; 
rangi ya manjano, yellow, lit. the colour of turmeric. 

So in the other languages. 
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PO VERTY OF MEANING IN BANTU WORDS, 

73 1. From the point of view of the missionary, who has to 
use one or more of the Bantu languages as the medium of 
teaching, their worst deficiency is the miserable smallness 
of the field they cover — the poverty of meaning connoted 
by their terms. 

" Language is the mirror of society," and reflects pretty 
faithfully the stage of culture to which the community has 
reached, or the stage of barbarism into which it has fallen ; 
it can represent no more than the whole mental wealth of 
its speakers. It is the medium by which the people 
communicate to eah other their thoughts and desires, and 
no living language surpasses the needs of expression felt by 
its users. 

732. No one but a resident in darkest Africa can have 
any conception of the awful loss the African race has 
sustained during the past centuries of isolation. It is not 
only that the whole of the forces other than religious 
which have helped to civilise Europe have swept past 
them unheeded, so that one has to make terms for hours 
and minutes before one can teach a boy to tell the time 
by a clock ; but the whole world of religious ideas as 
known to us is equally a terra incognito, 

Mr Bentley says, in reference to the want of one of the 
negative tenses in Kongo, that " Kongo people do not 
narrate what never took place." We may also say with an 
extended application, the Bantu race has no terms to 
express ideas which to them do not exist. 

733. It is claimed for almost every Bantu language that 
the whole Bible can be translated into it, and for some it is 
even claimed that nicer shades of meaning can be given 
than English is capable of. 
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Perhaps so. Bantu is very rich in its powers of word 
construction; its flexibility and precision of expression may 
be readily admitted, if we add within its range. But what 
of the fulness of meaning? How poverty stricken are the 
Bantu terms ! Certainly one can translate John iii. i6 ; one 
can find a word for God, a word for love. God represents 
to the native generally a mythical ancestor of like 
passions with themselves, only frequently more so. He 
uses the word which translates love to express his liking 
for palm oil, his lust for his neighbour's wife, and his 
preference for a certain kind of fish-hook. It may be urged 
that the wealth of meaning in the English word love in 
this verse is derived from the context, which proves the 
immensity of it, by pointing to the gift of the Son ; but 
what does this mean to the father (or to the son) who 
has sold his son for a few pieces of cassava to stay his 
hunger, or given him in pledge for a handful of brass rods. 

734. Those hasty missionary enthusiasts in England 
who are irritably impatient, or the critics who jeer at 
missions because Christian ideas seem to permeate so very 
slowly the dark places of Africa (even into those districts 
where the Bible is translated in part or the whole), should 
take into their calculations the extreme poverty of the 
vehicle which carries those ideas. 

Men everywhere are largely slaves to the words they 
employ ; a word has precisely that meaning, no more and 
no less, than that which the user puts into it. It will not be 
in this generation that Bantu translations now made will in 
any adequate sense represent the meaning of the Bible. 

735. The people and their language will grow together, 
act and react the one upon the other. Bantu speech, like 
every other, meets all the demands at present made upon it 
by Bantu people, and should a Bantu philosopher arise to 
work out a system of philosophy, or a theologian to 
construct a system of theology, the language may be 
capable of adaptation to his needs ; but the Bantu Calvin 
or John Stuart Mill is not yet born, nor is the language 
ready for his advent. 

Ri 
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METAPHOR. 

736. These languages teem with metaphors ; some are 
particularly interesting as they indicate that in transferring 
the names of material to immaterial objects, man the wide 
world over has noticed the same resemblances,, real or 
fanciful ; and has followed much the same analogies in 
describing the phenomena of the mind and soul within him, 
by terms first used to denote the phenomena of the 
external world. ^ 

737. A few examples may be selected, — 

Kongo : benda, to be crooked^ — bendft-benda, to prevaricate ^ to be fickle^ 
to be unreliable. 

Ngala : bonyutu, elasticity (cas of india-rubl)er), — motu alo na bonyutu, 
an time liable tnan^ "T^^X^y* ^"^ ^^^ eontimtally puts off the 
payment of debts, Bombotono, to be s moot ketted out (as creases), — 
motu alo na bombotono, a self-contained morose many one who 
has his creases rubbed out, 

Kongo : kang^a, to tie^ — kang^a o ntima, to tie the hearty be resolute, 
Jikita, to tie a ^«^^,— jikita e mbula, toftown^ scowl, lit. to tie the 
I row in a knot. 

Ngombe : tilingina, to tie /<?^<?M^r,— tilingfina mbanda, to frcnon^ 
scowl, lit. to tie the brows together. Bwana, to kindle^ to brighten up 
(of fire),— /^^«?/ angry, excited, etc., cf. English, his wrath kindled. 

Kongo : kankumuka, to shudder,— taiM. ji kankumuka, the hair 
shudders f cf. English, hair stands on end, 

Ngala : mpoli, a plantain leaf shrivelled in the sun, — motema mwa 
mpoli, a shrivelled heart , devoid of affection, 

Kongo : jikitila, to tie so as to prevent escape,— to betroth^ to affiance (of the 
man), cf. English, to tie the knot, 

Ngombe : samba, to lay down,—BBmhB. esambi, to give evidence , cf. 
English, to lay down the law, 

Ngala : bota, to give birth /^,— bota loeba, to come to know, lit. to give 
birth to a knowing. 

Bangi : nua mai, to drink watcr,—to take time to consider, 
Ngala : kanga monoko, tic the mouth,— stop talking, 

Ngombe : sepemc, to hang down, </r<?£7/,— molema mo mbi mosepemi 
na nja, viy heart df oops with hunger. 
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Both Ngala and Ngombe speak of sunset as the sky 
ripening like a fruit, — 

Ngala : butu bokomi eioli, the day has reached the ripening, 
Ngombe : likolo lidi na kbeta, the sky is with ripeness. 

Ngombe uses mbuma, fruit, to denote a sore place. 
Kongo uses vuma, place, as in English. 

738. Metaphor in Kongo, — 

Nsemo, a lightning flashy — a shooting pain. 
Nang^ika, to pull hard, — urge strongly, persuade. 
Len^a, to spread as butter, — to flatter. 
Lekoka, released as a springs — settled of a matter. 
Kang^atna, to he ticd^ — congealed, solidifled. 
Babana, to pop of thorns , — to break out of an eruption. 
Etadi, a stone, — a secret navie for an eggj so that the hen will not 
know her eggs are being talked of and cease to lay. 

739. Metaphor in Ngombe, — 

Toko, to bubble of boiling water j — to snore. 
Pambu, earthworms, — bowels. 
Dumbea, to throw at, — a^mounce, proclaim. 
Toa, to break through, — to bud. 
Gbang^O, a lizard, — the biceps. 

740. Metaphor in Ngala, — 

Ebutela, fecund^ — irn aginai ive. 
Mpokotoi, the temple, — hardness of heart. 

All the languages use a verb referring to the exercise of 
one of the senses to render to be conscious of, — Kongo, mona, 
to see ; Bangi, yoka, Lolo, loka, Ngala, Poto, and Kcle, 
oka, to hear. Ngala, naoki bololi, I feel a pain, lit. I hear 
a pain. 



DIFFERENCES IN THE WORDS OF THE 
SEVERAL LANGUAGES, 

741. Having noted some points in which the 
vocabularies agree, we may note some points in which they 
differ. The main differences may be classed under three 
heads, — 

R2 
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(a) Differences in the form of the same woyrds, 
caused by the preference shewn by the different peoples 
for particular consonants and vowels, i.^., phonetic changes. 

(d) Differences in the names of the same things. 

(c) Differences of extent ; for instance, Kongo has had 
some contact with civilisation for some years, and 
consequently has borrowed or invented terms not yet 
needed in the languages of the interior. 

Leaving the reader to note phonetic changes as they are 
illustrated by the words in the Comparative Vocabulary, 
we may note, — 

742. Some differences of names for the same things. 

May be traced to a variety of /:auses, — the choice of 
different roots as the bases of derivatives ; the specialisation 
of the meaning of words in one language with the involved 
necessity of the creation of new ones ; or the extension of 
meaning of other terms making others superflous^ which 
consequently have been dropped ; the seizure of different 
aspects of the same thing as the basis of the name ; 
resemblances, supposed or real, have led to different choice 
of metaphors, etc. These are the main causes, and a few 
examples will suffice as illustrations. 

Lzdy cover, — Kongo, bukikwa, from bukikila, to cover by 
invcrtiyig something over, Bangi, epotela, from poto, to 
shut ; Ngombc, ebumba, from bumba, to cover up ; Potq, 
eliiilu, from Ufa, to shut. Ngala had already appropriated 
ejibeli, from jiba, to shut, for door, a lid which swings on 
hinges, etc., and preferring kukia, to cover, to bumba, to hide, 
made ekukijela, a lid, a cover ; whilst Poto uses ekukele, 
from the same root, for door. 

Cartridge, — Bangi, eyele ; Lolo, jiyele ; Poto, likongo 
(extending the meaning of the word in general use on the 
river for spcar^ ; Ngombc, lidita, from its resemblance to a 
cork ; Kongo, etuza, a word taken from the Portuguese ; 
Ngala, lisasi, from the Swahili kiass (in Ngala 
liyeli is used for shot or bullet). 
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Anchory — Not found in Kongo as they are not a river 
folk ;> Ngala and Bangi use mboko, from the word in use 
for the sinker of a net ; Lolo, mbolo, same word already in 
use for irony so the anchor was named from the material 
with which it is made ; Poto and Ngombe use libimba, the 
name previously given by the Upoto folk to a stone used 
by them to anchor canoes. 

Jigger and lousey — Kongo, ntandandangwa is first the 
name for india-tubbery it was then transferred to ihejiggery 
as that pest was first introduced into the country by 
those who traded in india-rubber. Nianji is the word for 
iouse. The Upper River people had a word for /ouse (that 
being no new-comer), and when the jigger came up it was 
regarded as the Congo /ousey and so was called eyanji, 
yanji, etc. Upoto folk have transferred tendele, the name 
fiirst given to the white man (from Stanley), to the jigger. 

The ii'is of the eyCy — Ngala, yanga ya jiu, the island of 
the eye ; Ngombe, mwana o lisu, the child of the eye. 

NeedUy — Kongo, ntumba, from its appearance, cf 
ntumba a nseye, a sharp point of grass ; Ngala, 
lontunga, from tunga, to seWy originally to tie. 

Sewing machiney — Kongo, tadi kitunganga o nlele, an 
instrument for serving cloth ; Ngala, jaja, from the noise 
made in working. Other languages generally use makine, 
from machine. 

Blankety — Bangi, Lolo, Poto, and Ngombe extend the 
meaning of the word for savelist. Ngala takes the English 
word and makes bolankete, forming a plural in malankete. 
In Kongo the Portuguese cobertor has become mvolotolo. 

BoXy — Named generally from the native word in use for a 
loicker box. Kongo, nkele ; Bangi and Lolo, nkobe ; 
Ngombe, monombi ; Ngala and Poto use sanduku, from 
Swahili kisanduku. 

Spoony — Ngombe, mongelu, from a bivalve shell. Ngala 
uses lokele, from the same derivative ; Ngala has also 
litoko, from toka, to dip up watery so also has Bangi. 
Kongo has ioto, cf loto lua evembu, the spoon of the 
shoulder (?) 
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Steamery — Bangi uses bwengo, one of the words in use 
for canocy Lolo, watu wa nkuka, canoe of bellows^ given 
because the steamer makes a puffing noise like their 
smelting bellows. The other languages use masua, from 
Swahili ; Kele, tukutuku, from the noise. 

Sometimes the derivation' of a word is forgotten in one 
language and gets altered in form — thus, in Ngala, the 
name for cat is ngoi mpamba, lit. leopard nothing. In 
Lolo, ngoi mpangu, where the two words have the same 
meaning. It is likely that Bangi has borrowed this term 
from Lolo, as a cat is called nga-mpango, whilst the 
w£>rds for leopard nothing are ngoi mpamba, as in Ngala. 
(This name was probably given to the cat to mark its 
resemblance to the leopard minus its strength, etc.) 

Chief y — Ngala, monanga, Bangi, mokonzi. Ngala has 
taken this latter w^ord for one set in autlwrity as a 
stewa7'dy etc. 

Nipphy — In Kongo, ntu a ntulu, the head of the breast ; 
Ngala, monoko wa libeli, the mouth of the breast. 

It is frequently urged that where the same words are 
found in the several languages that word should be used 
to translate the same word in the Scriptures, but 
sometimes this is not easy, as witness this example, — in 
Ngombe, esie is the name of ^ spirit. In Ngala, esai is 
ghost. In Ngala, elimu is the spirit of a man. In Poto 
and Bangi, molimo is thus used, whilst in these languages 
elimo means the departed spirit of a man ; in Ngala, 
mongoli means a departed spirit. 

Suny — Ngombe, modika busa, that puts the day ; Poto, 
lisu Tutu, the eye 0/ day ; Kele, liso lia use, the eye of the 
sky. 

Some names have passed almost without alteration 
from one language to another, as the name for booky — 
Kongo, nkanda, from hide^ peely rind; Bangi, monkana; 
Poto and Ngombe, mokanda ; Ngala, monkanda; Kele, 
lokasa, from a leaf 
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Other introduced objects have got a different name at 
almost every step, as banana^ — Kongo, tiba ; Ngala 
etabi (a reversal of the order of the letters or a new 
word ?) ; Bangi, lokomo ; Lolo and Poto, ingunda ; 
Ngombe» bule ; Kele, losaba. 

Sometimes one word will pass along through several 
languages, and quite a different one spring up in the most 
unexpected way in another language. Take the word for 
plantain^ — Kongo, dinkondo ; Bangi, like ; Lolo, jinko ; 
Poto and Ngombe, likondo. In Ngala, a language 
touched by Lolo, Bangi, and Poto, the name for plantain 
is likemba. 

So with the word for name. In all the Upper River 
languages but Ngala, this word is a form of lina. Ngala 
has nkumbu, so has Kongo. Probably both these forms 
belonged to the early Bantu dialects. 

743. If there were space in which to note them some 
curious instances of the distribution of forms derived 
from some of the primitive words could be given, thus 
-nene is great in several of the Kongo languages. It is 
found also in Bihe, Rotse, and Herero, languages spoken 
several degrees to the south. Fan, to the north and west, 
and again, in Kamba, a language spoken at the extreme 
north- eastern limit of Bantu. Lamu or -lau is the word for 
good in several Upper River languages; Kaguru and Gogo, 
two languages spoken 3 degrees east of Lake Tanganyika, 
have swamu ; hardly another Bantu language has a 
form anything like it. Kongo has mbote, and Tonga, 
spoken near the Victoria Falls on the River Zambesi, has 
-botu. Lolo has -tali, tall (Ngala, -lai, Ngombe -yai), in 
common with Gogo some 3 degrees, and Shambala some 8 
degrees east of Tanganyika, and Bisa some 2 degrees south of 
Bengwelo, and Senna, a language spoken on the Shire. 
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DIFFERENCES OF EXTENT. 

744. In contrast with the other languages, Kongo is 
full of little politenesses which are probably due to the 
usages of the court held at San Salvador in days gone by. 
On the Upper River each man is as good as his neighbour. 
No man thinks of prostrating himself before another, and 
the languages are correspondingly brusque. Thus a Kongo 
speaker prefaces his remarks by dodokolodo, will you 
oblige, etc., and has such words as dolokesa, to apologise^ 
beg pardon, etc., I know no word native to the Upper 
River which a native would naturally use to express thanks. 
The brusque mode of address which strikes one often as 
almost insolent adopted by a native when he is not frightened 
of you, is as much due to the lack of words to express 
respect as to his lack of the virtue. But whether due to 
the lack of words or spirit, or both, the Upper River 
native is much more sturdy and independent, less 
tolerant of control, than a Lower Congo native. 

745. But apart from this, sentences are much more 
abruptly entered upon, connecting links left to be inferred 
much more frequently, than in the Kongo language. A 
comparison between the translation of part of the Luke 
XV., given in Kongo and Ngombe, will readily shew this. 

746. Then, of course, difference of occupation will affect 
a difference in the extent of the vocabulary. As the San 
Salvador people do no fishing or boating, they have not 
the multitude of words referring to these two favourite 
occupations on the Upper River. They have not even a 
word {or fish, but make a phrase mbizi a maza, animal 0/ 
the '.uatcr ; whilst on the other hand, of course, they have a 
large number of words referring to porterage, for which 
there are no equivalents on the Upper River. 
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Tribes like the Ngombe which go in for great wrestling 
matches have created a lot of special terms to describe 
their sport ; the Balolo have many terms referring to the 
smelting of ore, not used by their neighbours who buy 
the " pig " to make knives, hoes, etc. The people of the 
Lower River, having been very much longer in contact 
with the white man, have received in barter a number of 
the products of civilisation which have not yet reached the 
Upper River, and have, of course, given them names. 
We have had occasion to note under numerals how the use 
of beads as a currency has developed the Kongo man's 
powers of calculation, and how the use of a currency of 
such small value has necessitated the creation of high 
numbers. 

Many other illustrations could be given, but these must 
suffice. 



COM PA RA ri VE PHONE TICS. 

747. In attempting a comparison of words to shew 
phonetic changes, the readers must bear in mind the 
following points : — 

A comparison between the forms of the prefixes and 
suffixes will not be necessary, as these are dealt with in 
the Grammar. 

The changes induced in initial consonants by the prefix 
nasal are also- sufficiently dealt with under Phonetic 
Changes. 

Where through the dropping of an initial consonant and 
the exposure of the root vowel, that vowel is changed as 
in Ngombe (y) or (s)oka has become ika, that must be 
regarded as an idiocyncrasy of the language, and will not 
bear tabulation in the comparative root vowel changes. 
The ending vowels of words arc so variable in pronunciation 
and spelling as to make comparison of them worthless. 
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Ban^i introduces a y, Ngombe an h, and Poto a w, 
where necessary, to replace a dropped consonant. These 
may be original forms or merely euphonic introductions. 
This point must be remembered 'in comparing these letters 
with others. 

Further, the pronunciation of the people is careless, so that 
two forms of the same word may be heard, as Kongo, vasi 
and basi, a chip; kutika ^v\di')K\jXyiii^ to' collect together ; 
liangi, beleme and beseme, to go near. In some 
polysyllabic words, syllables are displaced, as Ngala 
engebene and ebengene; here the syllable be of the suffix 
-bene has changed places with the syllable nge of the root, 
and is the form most often used. So one hears 
mokomboloko and mokolomboko, a stalk, Kongo, mpese, 
Ngala, lompesekele, Poto, mpekesene. What was the 
original order of the syllables ? 



USE OF COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY. 

748. The parts of speech are indicated where necessary 
by the usual abbreviated sign after the English word. The 
singular number of nouns is given (except in the few cases 
in which the plural form only is used which will be 
sufficiently well shewn by the prefix). The number inserted 
after the noun will shew to what class the noun belongs, 
and a reference to the following table which gives the 
usual form of the prefixes proper to the Classes will shew 
how the plural is formed. 

749. Numbers of Classes of Substantives with the 
usual forms of the Prefixes : — 



I 
2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 



Kongo Bangi 
Mu-A Mo-Ba 
Mu-Mi Mo-Mi 
Nasal Nasal 
Di-Ma Li-iMa 
Ki-Vi K-Bi 
U-Ma Bo-Ma 
Lu-Tu Lo-N 
Fi- 
Ku-MalLo-Ma 



Lolo 
Bo-Ba 
Bo-Be 
Nasal 
Ji-Ba 
E-Bi 

• • • 

Ix)-N 
I-To 



Ngala 
Mo-Ba 
Mo-Mi 
Nasal 
Li -Ma 
E-Bi 
Bo- Ma 
Lo-N 

• • • 

Lo-Ma: 



Poto 
Mo-Ba 
Mo-Mi 
Nasal 
Li-Ma 
E-Bi 



Ngombe 

Mo-Ba 

Mo-Mi 

Nasal 

Li-Ma 

E-Bi 



Soko 
Mo-Ba 



Kele 
Bo-Ba 



Bo-Ma! Bo-Ma 

Lo-N 

I-To 



Mo- Me; Bo- Be 
Nasal I Nasal 
Li-Ha [ Li'-Ba 
E-Bi I E-Bi 
Bo-Ha I Bo- 
I/3-N !lo-(N) 
Si-To I Si-To 



Swahili 

Mu-Wa 

Mu-Mi 

Nasal 

Ji-Ma 

Ki-Vi 

U-N 

• • • 

-Ma 
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Nouns in Kongo having the U prefix, and which do not 
change to form the plural, appear without a number ; and 
after nouns belonging to the W-Bi Sub-Class in Lolo and 
Kele the figure 2 is inserted, as this Sub-Class is included 
under Class 2. If any difficulty arises through a noun 
wearing what looks like an irregular form, the Class may 
be consulted in the section on Substantives. 
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Appendix 1. 



TEKE, 

750. The Tckc lan<^ua^c is spoken approximately over 
the area included in the inverted triangle which has for its 
base the upper waters of the Ah* ma and Ogowe Rivers, aiid 
for its apex Stanley Pool at the head of the cataracts of the 
Lower Congo. 

751. Teke has nine Classes of Nouns bearing prefixes 
as follows: — ist Class, Mu-Ba, — mu-wali,zi///^,prur.ba-walL 
Frequently the sing, prefix is reduced to the nasal, as 
m-buru, a man ; n-g'wali, a tall many etc. (cf. a similar 
contraction of the prefix mu- in Kongo). 

A very large number of nouns denoting objects other 
than persons are found in this, Class. This is probably due 
to the confusion of the Nasal of the 3rd Class with this 
contracted mu-, — ngo, a leopard ; ngawsif rain ; ngakuni, 
thumb ; ngampene^ famine ; nganzoo, vegetable vtaiTow. 

As is the case also in Ngombe, the names of most small 
animals, insects, etc., fall into this CIas.s, — nkala, spider ; 
nsalo, humming bird ; nta, maggot ; nsiele, white ant ; 
nuo, bee. 

2nd Class, Mu-I, — mu-fuu, j//^fzr-^^«^, plur. i-fuu ; mu- 

none, salt, plur. i-nono ; mu-sii, blood vessel^ plur. i-sii; 

mu-ti, tree, plur. i-ti. The m of the sing, prefix is 

frequently dropped, — u-suni, fiesh, plur. i-suni ; u-mwio, 

pestle, plur. i-mwio. 

3rd Class, M, N-A, — m-bwi, brow, plur. a-bwi ; m-bielei 
knife, plur. a-mbiele ; m-bali, a sore, plur. a-mbali ; m-baa, 
a fire, plur. a-mbaa ; n-kana, market, plur. a-nk^na ; 
n-koki, bamboo, plur. a-nkoki ; n-20, house^ plur. a-nzo. 

VI 
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4th Class, Li-Ma, — li-kuba^ptV/ozv, plur. a-kuba ; li-nko, 
plantain, plur. a-nko. The sing, prefix is frequently 
dropped, and the m of the plur. prefix is usually elided, — 
yuo, spear, plur. a-yuo ; kio, language, plur. a-kio. 

5th Class, I-Bi, — i-kikiere, a lad, plur. bi-kikiere ; i-lee, a 
baby, plur. bi-lee ; i -lilo, a little thing, plur. bi-lilo ; i-liri, 
trumpet, plur. bi-liri ; i-nkubi, a pigeon, plur. bi-nkubi. 

6th Class, Bu-A, — bu-aru, a canoe, plur. -aru ; buo, 
brizin ;bu-hono, meanness, 

l,7,^r- Class, Li-M, N, — li-fwa, a wound, plur. m-fwa ; 
lirHgDele, a brass rod, plur. ngele; frequently the sing, 
prefix 11- is dropped, as in the 4th Class, — bula, a grain of 
cornjjalur. m-bula : sano. adoration, plur. n-sano ; tunu, a 
/irtitLplpif, n-tunu. 

;j8t)JniCiass, Ku^Mi, — ku-lu, leg, plur. mi-lu; ku-o, arm, 

752. With reference to this classification a few points 
itiajf:ibe^tetied,— 

. jln the/3rd Class the plural prefix is a- (probably it was 

oniginally* ma- as this language drops the initial m in the 

pfun prefix of the 4th or Li-Ma Class), and this prefix is 

applied to the sing, prefix, — n-zo, a house, plur. a-n-zo. It 

was noted (125) that Bangi and Ngala sometimes apply the 

pr6fi^ ma- to the sing, of nouns in the Nasal Class to form 

a^ ''distributive plural, — ndaku, a house, plur. ma-n-daku 

and n-daku. Bleek (Comparative Grammar, p. 331) 

rcg}grkg^/t his. feature as a peculiar characteristic of his 

rMjfllj-vvfiStern branch of Bantu languages, cf. Dikele, 

q-ds^ali, ^^««, plur. ma-n-dshali; m-bute, a bottle, ^\\xx, 

ir^jgM^ute ; Dualla, n-dabo, a Iiouse, plur. ma-n-dabo ; 

m-boa, an abode, plur. ma-m-boa; Isubu, n-dabo, ^ //^2^^^, 

plur. ma-n-dabo ; m-boka, an abode, plur. ma-m-boka. 
• ■ 
The I-Bi Class, which corresponds with the Ki-Yi Class 

in Kongo, forms diminutives. Lolo and Poto have a class 

in common with the other Upper River languages with the 
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prefixes E-Bi, but do not form diminutives by these prefixes, 
but by the prefixes I-To. Tekc seems to have combined 
these two Classes in the sing., and in the plural uses bi- 
only. 

The correspondence of li- as sing, to the Nasal in the 7th 
Class is a correspondence I have not seen elsewhere. The 
sing, prefix of this Class is generally cither lu- or I0-. 

If the 8th can be dignified by the name of a Class, this 
correspondence is also quite unusual. The prefix ku- has 
almost invariably ma- for its plural. However, there are 
but two nouns in this class, and it would be better, perhaps, 
to regard them as irregular. 

753. The following are the Teke Personal Pronouns, — 
sing. 1st Pers. me, 2nd Pers. we, 3rd Pcrs. nde; plur. 
1st Pers. biu, 2nd Pers. be, 3rd Pers. bo. 

754. The Class prefix generally appears as the 
Demonstrative of the ist Pos., — li-nko li, this plantain; ma- 
nko ma, these plantains. 

The Demonstrative of the 2nd Pos. consists of the suflfix 
-ana, the final a being frequently dropped, — li-nko Han, that 
plantain; manko mana, those plantains. 

755. The numerals are expressed as follows: — umo, i ; 
-muoli, 2 ; -tiru, 3 ; -nna, 4 ; -tanu, 5 ; shieno, 6 ; ncama, 7 ; 
mpuomo, 8 ; bwa, 9 ; kfumi, 10. 

The tens are formed by means of the noun aku 
qualified by the units, — aku muoli, 20 ; akw'ashieno, 6c ; 
nkama, 100 ; and nkuru, 1000. 

756. Teke would seem to form Possessive Expressions 
by the use of the prefix only, as in Bangi, — nde wasua ukoo 
bu nde, and manifested His glory. The particle -a, 
however, would seem to be used with nouns of relationship 
as in Ngombe, — nzo a Tara a me. My Fathers house, 

757. The two Locative prefixes ku- and mu- are largely 
used as prepositions, and in the formation of adverbs^ etc.; 
ku- generally signifies towai'ds, in, at ; mu-, above, 

\2 
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Appendix 2. 



SAKANL 

758. A tribe of people called Losakani live behind the 
Bobangi settlements at Irebo, at the mouth of Lake Ntomba. 
From a lad lent to me by Mr Hall, I secured enough 
material to shew that these people speak a dialect of Lolo, 
shewing no greater differences than might be expected 
from their contact with the Bobangi, and their separation 
from the main body of Lolo speaking people. 

759. The Classes of nouns are the same as in Lolo, even 
to the Sub-Class W-Bi, — w-atu, a canoCy plur. bi-atu. 
Some slight changes appear in the forms of the prefixes ; 
Lolo w- becomes v-, — w-ali, wife^ appearing as v-ali. Lolo 
ji- of the Ji-Ba Class is frequently reduced to i-, as i-kondo, 
a plantain ; sometimes 1-, as 1-iso, eye, A good few nouns 
differ from Lolo, the forms appearing that are found in the 
riverine languages, as bo-tema, heart ; e-woku, a brass 
rod, A few words seem to be peculiar to this dialect, as 
e-wosa, a boy, plur. bi-wosa. 

The two nouns lo-kulu, leg, and lo-boko, arm^ are 
irregular, having the plural prefix be- of the Bo-Be Class. 
(It may be noted that these two nouns are irregular in 
nearly all the Upper Congo languages). 

760. The Personal Pronouns are the same as in Lolo, 
except that the y of iyo in the 3rd Pers. plur. changes into 
w, — iwo, they. 

The Subjective Pronominal Prefixes are the same as in 
Lolo, but the Objective Prefixes differ somewhat, le- of the 
2nd Pers plur. being replaced by lo- (ist Pers. sing, in Lolo), 
and lo- of the ist f*ers. sing, by o- ; la-, ya-, of the 3rd Pers. 
plur. by wa-. 
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76i. The Demonstratives are the same as in Lolo. The 
stem of the Possessive Pronouns is the same as in Lolo, but 
whilst it was noted that in Lolo (281) the Locative eka- is 
prefixed to the stem, in Sakani the preposition na, zvith, is 
prefixed to mark .possession. Lolo, bo-loko bo-ka-nde, 
Sakani, bo-tema bo-na-nde, his fieart, 

762. The verb tenses shew one difference which is rather 
important. In Lolo the Present Perfect tense formed by 
the prefix (j)o- takes also the functions of a Present Pro- 
gressive. In Sakani there is a Perfect tense iormed by so- 
and a Present formed by (j)o-. Hence it is highly probable 
that a distinction between these two tenses existed in Lolo. 
I could detect no difference with the Lolo lads I used. 

Again, the negative of the Present tense appears to end 
regularly in e in Sakani, njolange, I am not loving. Possibly 
this may throw some light on the vexed question of the e 
ending in Lolo. 

761. Of the numerals the units are identical with*Lolo. 
In Lolo, however, the tens are formed by the noun ntuku 
(plur. of lotuku) qualified by the units. In Sakani the 
noun nyumu is used. 

Lolo, ntuku isato, 30 ; Sakani, nyum'isatu. Either 
Losakani or Bangi has borrowed this noun, as it is used 
also in Bangi to form some of the tens as nyum'inei, 40. 



Appendix 3. 



LOMONGO (LOLO), 

Just as the last sheets of the Grammar section of this 
book were being printed, the Rev. A. Ruskin kindly 
handed to me a copy of his " Outlines of the Grammar of the 
Lomongo language" spoken by the people commonly known 
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as the Balolo. It gives the result of his researches into the 
language as it is spoken in the district of Bongandanga.on 
the Lopori River. A comparison of his book with the Lolo 
given in the body of this book, and with the Sakani dialect 
(Appendix 2), will make it quite clear that a collation of 
the work of the missionaries at Wangata on the main Congo 
near Equatorville, and at Bonginda and the lower reaches 
of the Lulanga River, with that done by Mr Ruskin, would 
make it possible to produce a translation which would serve 
a very much larger area than any other known language on 
the Upper River. 

A few points of comparison may be made with the Lolo 
I have given. 

764. Mr Ruskin notes the use of j in preference to 1 in 
some districts, but he regards 1 as the purer form. 

The nouns which I have included under the 4th or 
Li-Ma Class he divides into two Classes, the Li-Ba Class 
and the J-Ba Class. It would seem, however, that this 
division is not necessary, as his 4th Class is composed of 
nouns having vowel stems, and the li- prefix of the Li-Ba 
Class, as in Ngala, becomes j- before this root vowel. 

The Sub-Class W-Bi is deult with as a separate Class, as 
was to be expected, perhaps, in a Grammar of the one 
language. 

The 8th or E-Li, Ei Class is the most interesting ; li- 
and bi- are given as alternative plural prefixes. The 
languages dealt with in this book regularly take bi-. This 
has been taken as an indication that they are closely related 
to the north-western branch of Bantu ; li- as a plural prefix, 
on the other hand, belongs to the languages of the south- 
eastern branch, as Chwana, etc. The fact that the two 
alternative plurals are in use would seem to indicate that 
near Bongandanga is to be found one of the language 
division lines, Lolo touching both these branches of the 
great family. 
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The plur. prefix j- of the 7th Class of nouns is merely a 
euphonic variation of the prefix li- of the 8th Class of 
nouns before vowel stems. 

The two irregular nouns leg and arm take the same 
prefixes as in Sakani. 

The Pronouns and Pronominal Prefixes are practically 
identical with those given in this book. 

The use of bonanei for eight is a link with Kele. 

765. Mr Ruskin gives definitely a tense ending in e, 
which is called the Present Imperfect^ — n-j-ome, I am 
killingy n-j-0-tange, I am naming (cf. 393, 429). 



.\.\n. 



'r>P 



Also a Present Progressive tense formed by. th^prefii 
ambo- and ending in e, — njambotange, r ebniinue 

to name. . '••;;),> 

Also a Present Continuative formed from the simple/verb 
by the ending -ka, — mboma-ka, I am killing. This tenseJjg 
given a past reference by emphasis laid on the first syllabld 
of the stem, mbo-maka, / was killing. 

The form I had noted as translating an Immediate Past 
by an auxiliary use of mpa (392) is given a place inHhe 
table of the verb, the auxiliary having the fuller^fcarm 

mpanga. : :offt 

«■■.•> 

The Present Perfect Negative tense also ends in e, — mpoT. 

tange, we do not see (cf Sakani 762). The negative particle 

is given as fo-. I still think this fo- is a contraction of the 

negative copula fa with the o- tense prefix (481). Compare 

also the Negative Particle Future in "Lomongo Grammar" 

with 478 and 481. ;l aub 

* • .a- 

Mr Ruskin continues the practice of writing the pre^iftxes 

separate from the verb stem, which makes comparison morq 

• ■ ■ k • 

difficult. 
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Appendix 4. 



BOKO DIALECT OF NGALA. 

766. In the year 1891, Le Perc Cambicr published at 
Brussels a small book entitled " Essai sur la Langue 
Congolaise," which deals with the dialect of Ngala spoken 
at Liboko, the native settlements surrounding the State 
station of Nouvelle Anvers (Bangala). 

767. The differences between this dialect and the 
Boloki dialect of Ngala dealt with in the body of this 
book are comparatively slight, though the different 
spellings adopted would lead one at the first glance to 
consider them of some moment. The following points 
may be noted : — 

768. {a) The Classes of nouns are mainly the same, 
though the Lo-Ma Class, which on the Upper River 
corresponds to the Ku-Ma Class in the main Bantu 
languages, is missing. The two nouns arm and leg which 
make up Cambier's H-Ma Class arc irregular, as they are 
in Lolo and Poto. 

The lOth or Lo-Mi Class spoken of appears to be 
due to a confusion of the Infinitive noun, with the 
Derivative noun used generally to mark the number of 
times an action is performed. The Infinitive noun takes 
I0-, and the plural of the above derivative takes mi-, being 
a noun of the Mo-Mi Class, — lobete, beating ; mo-bete 
mwawi, one beating ; mi-bete mibale, two beatings, (The 
author regards lo-bete as the sing, of mi-bete). 
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Occasionally the 1 of the li- prefix is dropped before 
consonants, as i-kondo, plantain. In both dialects this li- 
becomes j- before vowel stems. 

769. {b) The Personal Pronouns differ somewhat, 
banga, bei, and bei replacing biu, binu, and bango of the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd Pers. plur. respectively of the ist Class ; 
in the other Classes there is no difference. 

The Pronominal prefixes Subjective present no 
differences, but in the ist Pers. sing, of the Objective 
prefixes lo- replaces tu- (Bangi I0-). Ei appears as the 
Possessive Pronoun 3rd Pers. sing, instead of nde. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns and the Numerals are 
identical. 

770. Compared with the Ngala verb, the verb in the 
" Essai sur la languc Congolaise " is distinctly poor, 
having only four tenses as against thirteen. (The future 
given can scarcely be regarded as a tense. It is the 
tense ending in i idiomatically used as a future after the 
particle nde, a form used by all the Bangala). Boko has 
no special tenses ; it is simply short of those used by the 
Boloki. 

These tenses are negatived by te, which stands before 
the verb. This particle is absorbed by the Pronominal 
prefix in the ist Pers. sing, and becomes ji- (cf. Lolo 
and Poto chi-). 

The Imperative is negatived by the Particle ta before 
the verb and ke after it, — ta jiba ke, do not shut (cf Lolo 
ta . . . ke, and Bangi te . . . ke). 

An initial s is frequently dropped, as by the Boloki. 
The only letter of which the Liboko people seem to be 
more fond is j, which sometimes replaces the 1 of the 
Boloki, as jaji for jali. The j is somewhat harder, and is 
written dj. 
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Appendix 5. 



M POM BO ? 



771. During a trip up the Mobangi River in the s.s. 
Peace in January 1897, four natives living on the east 
bank in lat. 3° 30^ N. were induced to come on board for a 
few minutes, and I seized the opportunity of securing a 
few words of their language. They gave themselves the 
name of Bompombo. Appended is the list of words, and 
though I tried hard, I could find no plural to any noun here 
given. Either this tongue is a very degraded Bantu 
language, or, it may be, that here one has passed the limits 
of pure Bantu, and has entered the region where the Bantu 
and Negroid languages intermix. 



Arm, 


be. 


Atnipil, 


sabe. 


Beard, 


samu. 


Brass rod. 


ngengeli. 


Breast, 


ka. 


Brow, 


mbambu. 


Chin, 


beye. 


Cloth, 


bongo. 


Ear, 


zi. 


Elbow, 


mube. 


Eye, 


nzola. 


Eyelid, 


mokukwila. 


Finger, 


lekhwe. 



Foot, under side, teno. 

upper side, pekwano. 
Tooth, ti. 



772. The following are the numerals : — 



One, 

Two, 

Three, 

Four, 

Five, 



kbu. 

bishi. 

bata. 

baana. 

vwi. 



Head, 


ncu. 


Hip, 


kata. 


Hair, 


swinzo. 


Jaw, 


banga. 


Hand, palm 


of, tekwe. 


back of. 


pekwa. 


Knife, 


ke. 


Leg, 


ku. 


Neck, 


pengo. 


Nose, 


nyo. 


Shoulder, 


panga. 


Spoon, 


toko. 


Steamer, 


mokoko. 


Throat, 


ngangu. 


Tongue, 


mmi. 


Water, 


ngo. 


Six, 


shita. 


Seven, 


shina. 


Eight, 


seena. 


Nine, 


vwina. 


Ten, 


niokwa. 
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I managed to secure one verb only, but it may be 
observed that it takes the pronominal prefix common to 
most Bantu languages — a-gwi ga, lie paddled a canoe. 

Ga is the word for canoe, ma-nga iox paddle ; this looks 
like a formation of words by combining two fornis, cf. be, 
an arm, sa-be, armpit, mu-be, elbow, 

A few correspondences may be noted, — swinzo, hair, 
cf Ngombe sui, Ngala, swi; toko, spoon, cf Ngala 
li-toko ; ku, leg, cf Ngala lo-kulu ; Banga, jaw, cf 
Ngombe e-banga; ngangu, throat, cf Ngala mo-ngongo; 
mbambu, cf brow, Ngombe mbanda. 



Appendix 6. 



LULUA. 

yj2>. In the year 1897, Le P. Declerq, de la Congre- 
gation du C. I. de Marie, published in Brussels a small 
grammar and vocabulary of the language spoken by the 
people living on the Lulua, one of the rivers falling into 
the Kassai, the great southern tributary of the Congo. 

774. It would appear to be one of those languages 
which, lying between two or three groups of languages, 
touch each group at some point. 

Thus, in vocabulary, and in its use of the pronouns it 
reminds one of the Kongo and Angola languages ; in its 
classification of nouns, as also in its dislike of the passive 
verb, it is like the Middle Congo group of languages, the 
passive sentence being formed in exactly the same manner 
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as in Soko (642). On the other hand, its regular use of the 
locative prefixes as the agents of concord links it unmistake- 
ably with the south-eastern languages, such as Tonga. 

775. It has two features, at least, which, so far as my 
knowledge goes, are distinctly peculiar to itself. 

{a) The prefix of nouns in the plural of the Mu-Mi 
Class is ni.- This is a correspondence I have never seen 
elsewhere. The nearest approach to it is in Kongo, in 
which language, as Mr bentlcy has shewn, the nasal prefix 
which appears on both the singular and plural of his 4th 
Class of nouns is a contracted form of Mu-Mi (Kongo 
Grammar, p. S47). It may be noted, also, that in Kongo 
as well as in Lulua, the concording prefix is the 
same for both the Mu-Mi Class and the N-N Class. It 
has been noted (114) that in Ngala there is a tendency to 
make nouns of the Mu-Mi Class collective, by replacing 
these prefixes by the nasal, as mwete, a tree^ plur. miete, 
collective njete. The fact that this close connection 
between the Mu-Mi prefixes and the N-N prefix is to be 
noted in languages so far apart, and belonging to different 
groups, would indicate the likelihood of some original 
relationship. 

[b) According to P. Declerq there is no Present tense 
made by an inflexion of the verb. This is a remarkable point. 
He gives a Present Habitual and a Present Actual of two 
alternative forms, but these tenses are said to be formed by 
an auxiliary use of the verb to be. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the verb to be has the very tenses which are 
not found in the ordinary verbs, and that derivative nouns 
are found formed from the parts of the verb which are said 
not to exist. It was noted (460) that Ngala forms some 
additional tenses by the use of the verb to be, and in that 
language, as in Luliia, both the auxiliary verb and the 
principal verb take the pronominal prefix which marks 
person, class, and number, but I have nowhere else seen it 
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stated of any Banti: language that recourse is had to an 
auxiliary to form a Simple Present tense. 

^^(>, Lulua has eight Classes of Nouns as follows : — 

1st Class, Mu-Ba — mu-ntu, a man, ba-ntu, men. 
2nd Class, Mu-Ni — mu-soko, a village, ni-soko, 

villages, 
3rd Class, N-N — n-subu, a house^ n-subu, houses. 
4th Class, Di-Ma — d-isu, an eye, m-eso, eyes. 
5th Class, Chi-Bi — chi-ntu, a thing, bi-ntu, things. 
6th Class, Bu-Ma — bu-lalu, a bed, ma-lalu, beds. 
7th Class, Lu-N — lu-dimu, a tongue^ n-dimu. 
8th Class, Ka-Tu — ka-fia, afire, tM-fiZ,^ fit es. 

In common with most of the Bantu languages which 
possess the prefixes Ka-Tu, these prefixes are joined to 
other stems to form diminutives, — kafula, a little shower, 
cf. mfula, a rain. The use of this prefix also indicates a 
little of anything, reminding one of the use of fi- in Kongo 
as fi-loso, a little rice ; Lulua, tu-ai, a little water, cf mai, 
water. It would appear also that -ana, the stem of mwana, 
child, is added to the full forms of other nouns to make 
them diminutive, as mukashi-ana, a little woman, from 
mukashi, a woman. 

jyj. Concord is made by the use of the prefixes in the 
ordinary manner, though it may be noted that any noun 
can be put into the appropriatc]Locative case, and then the 
concord is made by the use of the Locative prefix. The 
Locative prefixes are mu-, ku-, and fa-, with the usual 
signification. Mu nsubu mu-a bana, in the hut of the 
children, etc. 

Possessive Expressions are formed by means of the 
particle -a, — ludimi lua ngombe, the tongue of the ox. 

778. Numerals appear in the following forms : — mue, 
one; -bidi, two; -satu, three; -nsAyfour; -tzxin^ five ; 
-sambombo, six; muanda muteketey seven; muandu 
mukulu, eight ; chiteme, nine ; dikumi, ten. 
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The first six numbers concord as adjectives, the others are 
nouns. Thetensa,TC formed as in Kongo by the noun dikumi, 
plur. makumiy followed by the numeral multiplier, — 
ma-kumi a-satu, 30. The hundreds are rendered by the 
noun lu-kama, plur. nkama, as nkama i-bidi, 200, cf. 
N^ala, munkama mwawi, one hundred, minkama mibale, 
two hundred, 

779. The Possessive Pronouns are formed by the particle 
a- prefixed to special Pronoun stems ; -a before i becomes e, 
and the following forms result : ani, my ; ebe, thy ; andi, 
his ; etu, our ; enu, your ; abo, their, 

780. The Personal Pronouns are meme, // wewe, 
wowo, thou ; yeye, he ; tetu, toto, we ; nenu, nono, you ; 
bobo, t/iey. 

To represent the nouns in the other Classes the Personal 
Pronouns are made up of the concording prefix + o. All 
vowels of the prefixes, except, i, disappear before the o ; lo 
(= lu-o), it, referring to ludimu, a tongue, bio (= bi-o), 
they, referring to bintu, things. The same forms are both 
Subjective and Objective. 

781. The Pronominal prefixes offer no special forms, 
though it may be noted that, unlike Kongo and agreeing 
with Ngala, Bena Lulua has Obj. prefixes proper to all the 
Classes of nouns. 

7S2. The Demonstrative Pronouns mark two positions, 
near to tJie speaker and at a distance from the speaker. 

The Pronoun of the ist Pos. is formed by a sort of 
article + a form of the Class prefix. 

Di-Ma Class, sing, e-di this, plur. a-ma, these. 

The Pronoun of the 2nd Pos. is formed by the prefix + 
a, or that form doubled. Bu-Ma Class, sing, buabua, that ; 
plur. mama, titose, 

783. With regard to the verb the most striking feature 

is the formation of the Present tenses by the use of the 

verb to be. 

Present Habitual Tense. 

Sing. 1st Pers., indi ndima, I dig, plur. tudi tudima, we dig, 
2nd Pers., udi udima, thoii diggest, ,, nudi nudima, you dig. 
3nd Pers., udi udima, he digs, „ badi badima, t/iey dig. 
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It may be noted that like Kongo the same Pronominal 
prefix is used for both the 2nd and 3rd Pers. in the sing. 

A Near Past tense is formed with the prefix a- attached 
to the Infinitive, as tu-a-kudima, we Juivejust cultivated, 

A Remote Past by the prefix aka- attached to the 
Simple verb, as nu-aka-dima, you have digged, you dug, cf. 
Ngala which uses the prefix aka- to form a Remote Future 
tense, as t-aka-tima, we shall dig ; its Remote Past by 
the prefix a- and the suffix -ka, as t-atima-ka, we dug. 

The Negative prefixes are chi- in the ist Pers. sing., as 
chena udima, / do not dig; ka- in all the other Persons 
and Classes, as katuena tudima, we do not dig; cf. Lolo 
and Poto chi- as the Neg. prefix ist Pers.; also Swahili 
si- for 1st Pers., and ha- for other Persons and Classes. 

The Subjunctive ending is e, as badime, that they may 
dig, and the Simple Form of the verb is used in the 
Imperative, as dima, dig. The Infinitive bears the prefix 
ku-, — kudima, to dig. 

In the Derivative verb one may note that, as in Kongo, 
the vowels and nasal in a root affect the vowels and 
consonants of the endings, as kuamba, to speak, kuambila, 
to speak for ; kufeta, to seek, kufetela, to seek for ; kudima, 
to dig, kudimina, to dig for. 

Following the same rule of vowel assonance the Causa- 
tive verb endings are isha, esha, and usha respectively. 

The Intensive verb ending is akana, a link with Ngala, 
whilst the Reciprocal ending is angana, an ending I have 
not seen elsewhere, asana in Bangi, and ajiana in Kongo, 
being the nearest. 

The Neuter or Stative verb endings are ama, una, ula, 
and uka, reminding one of Mr Bentley's Middle Voice 
endings in Kongo. 

784. The Reflexive prefix is di-, — kutafa, to beat, 
kuditafa, to beat one's self. 
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ERRATA. 

38. Bangi : for " e-loko e-kwi," read " e-loko e-kiti." 

55. Poto should have been included with Lolo and Kele 
as retaining the a before i. 

86. For "shisa becomes shisa," read "sisa becomes 
shisa." 

103. Ngombe: for "nyango, plur. banyango/' read 
" nango, plur. banango." 

118. Poto: for "ntaba," read "ntawa." At end of 
examples add, "In Ngombe kambeli is a more widely 
known term iox goat!' 

127. Poto : for " m-isu, m-inu," read " ma-isu, ma-inu." 

129. Add, " In Poto ma- before stems with an initial i." 

172. {(i) Swahili example should be placed under {c), 

211. Bangi Class 4, read "na-li-baka (lisala), / 
completed it {a work) ; ba>ma-baki (ma-sala), they completed 
them {works)!' 

232. Add, " This is not a common construction in Bangi, 
-me being more distinctly reflexive in that language than 
it is in Ngala." 

317. Ngala : for "-satu," read -atu." 

323. For "cf epuni," read "cf epuna." 
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